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the languages in which the vcfhnnes they arrange on their shelves 
are conifiosed. IV^r. \f'.\spher has resided nine y{ars at Decima, 
and, in the ye*r 182%, attended the president of thejactory^ as se¬ 
cretary, on his journey to the metr<#(rolis. That he was zealous in 
his endeavours to prpfit by his opportunities for amassing ififorma- 
tion is proved by the volume before us, as well as by a splendid 
collectioite# Japanese curiosities which he succeeded in conveying 
to A instead ala, and which, having* lately been ipurcfiased by the 
king of Holland, is, we belief, Jike Mother similar possessions of 
that most munificent and judicious royal’ collector, open to the 
public at the league. V • . ^ 

Jfthe difficulty of leaning “Anything about Jdpan Incite our 
curiosity, what we do learn of it is no less calculated to our 
wonder, and in some respects even our envy. Situated^fefjprt 
from either continent, between the old world and the new, it 
1 enjoys an immunity from almost the possibility of foreign aggres¬ 
sion. It is true that tradition, and what,to the European eye 
seems a strong resemblance, point to tlm main land of China 
as die primitive source of its language, religion, and customs, 
and that the introduction of these must irilply conquest, if not 
discovery and original occupation. But these are events lost in 
,lhe night of anjhldty ; and it appears that from the commence¬ 
ment of its tfnnaiCy whenever an attempt at* invasion has been 
made, the natural difficulties of access have been a sufficient 
protection; the current, the shoal, and the typhooii, have spared 
the Japanese Drakes and Effinghams all occasion for exhibiting 
their valour against the Tartar armadas of times within the record 
of history.* A country, fdr whose Natural features Mr. Fischer 
finds his nearest European comparison ip the Maggiores, Comos, 
and Lugauos of northern Italy—cultivated like a garden to the 
-summit of its hills; a climate under which the principal pro¬ 
ductions of the tropics grow side by side with those of southern 
Europe ; a territory indented by seas, and intersected by lakes and 
rivers, swarming with every animal production of the water; a 
soil on which U.’e radish attains the Brobdignag weight of sixty 
pounds, and the blossom ©f the plum expands to the size of an 
English cabbage rose ;—and all this tenanted by thirty-four millions 
of people, living under a despotism, and that despotism not the will 
of an individual, but the fiat of rigid but stedfast, severe but im¬ 
mutable law, which, £&» at least two centuries pant, has kept the 
community as freefr&m civil dissension as from foreign invasion 2 

* This was the ease in 1281, when the Japanese rejected the yoke of the Tartar ^ 
conqueror of China, Clw Tsou. 1 * He fitted out an expedition of 100,000 m§u 
Corea, hut lus fleet was dashed on the island of Firamlo, and not a tenth part of his 
ships os taped destruction, % 1 k. • 

" such 
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such is the picture presented to u^ by the most recent visiters to 
the shores of tli se fortunate islands. -Do /jiey not deserve the 
name, pud ought even we, in tl|e pride of.our heart?, to spurn the 
fanciful parallel, which-some w aiters have drawn between Japan 
and Great-Britain ? The comparison can, indeed, be pursue^ 
little further than respects the magnitude of insular sovereignty, 
the difficulties in the way of invasion from without, 1 *aml p d*threefold 
geographical demarcation, ext'ant, indeed, more dkflnc*ly in the 
case of the three islands of NipoK, Fccoco, and Kiaou, than in that 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Where, however, in the well 
ordered enr.i e of Japan Proper cap we find the counterpart of 
Ireland? Wher ( ' is the Japanese* Connaught P Which of her sixty- 
eight r -aceful provinces represents Tipperary ? When has a Bud- 
dhy l been insulted by a follower of Smto ? W hat voice has been 
raised to repeal the union between Nankaydoo and Saykadoo, or 
to pronounce that Tookaydoo shall no longer contain the centre 
of government for both ? 

It would be idle, however, to suppose that, upon closer ob¬ 
servation, darker features in the condition of these islands should 
not present themselves ; nor is it to % be imagined that the state of 
prosperous stagnation which all accounts concur in describing as 
the result of their social institutions, can be pun based except by a, 
large sacrifice of menial freedom, and almowl every prospect of 
further advancement. The summary which is to be gathered from 
these volumes of the history of Japan contains Jittle that is not to 
be found in Kaempfer. There are points connected with that his¬ 
tory, on V'hicli the archives of the Dutch factory might be sup¬ 
posed to have preserved imormation of some interest; but they 
are subjects on which, even in that case, Dutch writers may be 
excused (if any stippf'ssio veri be excusable) for avoiding to 
du'ell—we mean the expulsion of the Portuguese, and the bloody 
extermination of Christianity. Eew portions of the religious history 
of the world would be more interesting than a faithful record of 
these events. In the annals of Christianity, few- examples have 
occurred of a triumph so rapid, followed by destruction so com¬ 
plete. Whether the force of circumstances compelled the Jesuits, 
who were agents of that great conversion, to associate themselves 
with a party in the civil feuds which then distracted Japan, or 
whether they did so voluntarily and in pursuance of the alleged 
practice of th# order—of which their fii$**aposlle Xavier was a 
joint founder with Loyola—may be doubtful; certain it is that in 
an evil hour they took their part in the dispute, and perished. Ja¬ 
panese tradition attiibutes to them as a pause and justification of 
1 their Tall, their rapacity and sensuality. This we doubt—thosre 
# vices |ire us^allf the attendants of long and undisputed possession, 
* ■ • rather 
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rather than of thlg^c]('cunistances in winch these fnissionaries of a 

religion struggling into life were fdaced. It is likely that the hos¬ 
tility of their Dutch rivals may lig/e?niaghified individual instances 
of .such errors, an^ that the zeal of triumphant 'persecution may 
Fiave perpetuated the imputation. It is also clear that theoonduct 
of the D*-P*h, *in conveying the fatal intelligence %of the alleged 
designs r if t|>h .lr.snits.Vas influenced rather by qommePcial jealousy, 
than by any indignation at tJfe ejrors«of theij; doctrine or tire vices 
of those who preached it. Mr. Fischer -admits .that the Dutch 
Mere compelled to join in thtt persecution jjgainsU^he'Stubborn 
remnant of the Christian hosf, wjjo, after jjie expulpon <?f the Por¬ 
tuguese in 1G37, took refuge in the province of 7>inab$^ The 
siege, however, being converted into a blockade, the vessoLfur- 
nished by the Dutch was, as they allege, allowed to return. jFhe 
Christians preferred death to surrender, and 40,000 men are said 
to have peiishcd on both sides before the extermination was ef¬ 
fected. The magnitude *>f the holocaust affords some measure 
of the depth and tenacity with which Christianity had struck its 
roots into a soil, where it would now appefar that little less than 
miracle can ever replant it. * 

From some or?the Dutch accounts, we gather that the Hol¬ 
lands s 4 in llfe*ardour of their rivalry with the^Portuguese, nearly 
overreached themselves ; for the latter, when they found that Chris¬ 
tianity M as placed under ban, informed the government, to its great 
surprise, that the Dutch themselves were Christians .* How the 
Protestant Hollanders escaped being tjius forcibly absorbed into 
the bosom of the Homish church %nd sharing the honours of 
martyrdom, does not exac'tly appear, but we suspect that some of 
the tales, howevtr often contradicted, of compulsory insults to the 
cross, had their origin in real events of fins period. It is certain 
that the Dutch have ever since been confined to the area of the 
fanlike Decima, and that an imperial order is still read to them, 
on the great occasions of meeting between the governor of Naga¬ 
saki and the president of the factory, enjoining them to refrain 
from all communication with the Portuguese—a trifling circum¬ 
stance, which proves satisfactorily to our minds the happy igno¬ 
rance of the Japanese as to the modern politics of Europe; or, per¬ 
haps, a still wiser resolution, to affect an utter ignorance about 
them. In 1673, an English ship Mas s^it to attempt a 

levival of intercourse wdtli Japan, the fiist question asked was 
whether it was long since the English king had inanied a daughter 
of the king of Portugal. This alliance was made the pretext of, 
__ V . -- -- - - ---•- 

" f See VaJjentjn— Disci iption of the Old and New Eas>t Indies, vol. iv. article 
Japan. 1 " * 

the 
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the total refusal, of the Japanese to perujij ^ny Vevival of English 
intercourse. . . I t C 

It appears that the religions opinions of Japan may be classed 
under tVvo great divisions, the Sinto aud Boedsq* the former being the 
sect which has been established from time immemorial in the country, 
the Jitter being- understood to include the numerates mOtfes of reli¬ 
gious* belief which have been imported fiom other caAyt«aes. Mr. 
Meylan divides it into the Brahiuitpcal doctrine of Xaca, and tlie 
Cliinese as established’ by Confucius. We cannot follow Mr. 
Meylari*through lji$ curious sketch of the various sects into which 
the followers o^ the Buedso are^gam subdivided, but we quote 
some gC las remarks on the fact of the total and entire absence of 
rcljy.'tius dissension in a country containing some dozen Established 
Churches, of which the one of the highest acknowledged antiquity 
bears but a small numerical proportion to the others, if wo can 
judge, by the ecclesiastical statistics of Nagasaki, of those of the 
empire at large. Out^of sixty-one ti/mples in that city and its 
environs, only seven fy.long to the Sinto persuasion. 

* Never,’ says Mr. Meylan, ‘ do wg hear of any religious dispute 
among the Japanese, much less discover that tt»ey bear each other 
any mutual hate on religious grounds. They estptpi it, on the con¬ 
trary, an act of courtesy to visit from time to time taeii other’s gods 
and do them reverence. While the Koeboe sends an embassy to the 
Sinto temple at Tsie, to offer prayers in his name to the invisible God, 
he assigns, at the same time, a sum for the erection of temples to Con¬ 
fucius ; and the spiritual emperor allows strange gods imported from 
Siam or China, to be placed for the convenience of those who may feel 
a call to worship them, in the same temples with the Japanese. Jf it 
be asked whence this tolerance originates, and by what it is main¬ 
tained: I reply from this^that worshippers of all persuasions in Japan 
acknowledge and obey one superior, namely, the Dayrie or Spiritual 
Emperor, As the representative and lineal descendant of God on 
earth, he is himself an object of worship, and as such, he protects 
equally all whose object, it is to venerate the Deity ; the mode of their 
so doing being indifferent to him. Let it not he thought that I prize 
this tolerance too high, nor let the cruel persecutions of the Chris¬ 
tians in Japan be objected to me : I ask whether this toleration was 
not one of the causes which so far facilitated the introduction of 
Christianity there; but that which with me is conclusive is. that 
could the preachers of the gospel in JapanJjave been tolerant as the 
Japanese ; had they not abided in the fast conviction that the belief in 
Christ was the only true road to salvation ; and had they not in that 
conviction mocked and despised the gods of the country ; could it have 
Vbeen ^possible that the bishops chosen M>m the first wnissionaries 
should have receded from insisting on their right of total independ¬ 
ence,-"and coui^H they have consented to place themselves under the 
protection of God’? representative on earth, which the Japanese ae- 

V knowledge 
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knowledge in their.Da^rie ; lastly, could they havd ftaborne to meddle 
in affairs of pglitid? Jud‘ government, then would lfo persecution of 
Christianity, in all human probability,,have«taken plact> and perhaps, 
at this moment, the more perfect doctrine! of Jpsufc would have 
triumphed over that if Confucius.’—p. 79. b • 

Whatever. m;#p be the merits of the plan thus, ,somewhat late 
indeed, suggested by^iur philosoplycal Opperhoofd, ,we ow<8 our 
• surprise that tTie Jesuits didtmot hit qpon.it, except, perhaps, as 
far as abstinence from politicos concerned. 

Before we quit tins subject *ve must'advert to a statement which 
we do not remember to have' seen elsewhere fhkii jo the Sketches 
of Mr. Meylan. He relates thSt a faitlt usually classed among 
those of Brahmimcal origin, and which had once beciNmearly 
universal in Japan, has, from its near resemblance in its doclTOnes 
to the fo»m of Christianity intiodueed by the Portuguese, been 
involved in one and the same ruin. Its docliines appear to have 
compiised the existence, dqath, and rexurA'vtiori of a Saviour horn 
of a virgin, with almost every other esseiAial of Christianity, in¬ 
cluding the belief in the Tiinity. If this a true statement and 
correct description, and if wef then add to it the tradition that this 
form of religion ^as introduced under the reign of the Chinese 
emperor JVlnnti, who ascended the throne in about the iiftieth 
year of*the Christian era, can we avoid admitting the conclusion 
that some early apostle reached tire eastern extremity ol Asia, if 
not tiie islands themselves of Japan ? 

The allusion in the foregoing passage to the person of the Dayiie, 
otherwise called the JVlikaddo, the tjjnriiual emperor ’of Japan, 
brings us to the consideration of its government; and it must be 
admitted that institutions which, for mote jhan two centuries, have 
afforded some thiity-six millions of mena.be blessings of profound 
peace, accompanied by security of property, and a considerable 
share of the other elements of woildly prospeiity, are not an un¬ 
worthy subject of contemplation. Tor imitation we cannot, in¬ 
deed, propose them to European readers. * Whatever may be our 
opinion of the existing state of things, under the reform bill and 
the present administration, we cannot look forward to the esta¬ 
blishment of Lord Durham as Koeboe at St. James’s, or the in¬ 
stallation of Dr. Maltby as Dayrie of Canterbury, enjoying the 
spiritual supremacy ^of the Protestant, lioman Catholic, Uni¬ 
tarian, and J ewish/Cliurches, to be held by hi/n and his lieiis 
for ever. It is well known, however, that a form of^ovein- 
ment beariug a near resemblance to lh*e result of such a pro¬ 
ceeding a& the above,'is established in Japan on a footing wbidj 
seems to set at defiance all speculation as to its probable con- 
tiuuauce. J The system, indeed, is not, we art?J.old, bafoed on 

1 * . 
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long preset ipti^n, and its apparent stability is to be. ascribed 
sole ly to the success of its working and the wisdomrwith which its 
foundations .weie laid. 'JFioftvthe close of the sixteenth century, 
when the Japanese niaire du palais Tayko^Sama separated .the 
empite into its twY> lay and spiritual divisions, civil war has ceasecj, 
the jTageant of government has been played on vfithatHr interrup¬ 
tion by the two principal actors and their ‘subord inates ,. and the 
operations of th6 real executive P ha>$e been continued with all the ‘ 
rcgu'arity and precision of machinery. The founder of these 
institutitfhs must surely have beeif no ordinary legislator. The 
sceptre which ’he wielded has jpdeed become a bauble in the 
hands of his descendants, for the koeboe or lay emperor, equally 
w'ith-'ty/s spiritual counterpart, wears out his life in one long dream 
of ideal sovereignty ; and so piofound and subtle is the spell of 
habit, custom, and etiquette which wraps them in that charmed 
sleep, that it is impossible to anticipate the period of its dissolu¬ 
tion, or the process by which it can be. broken. 

Mr. Fischer, indeed,hazards the conjecture, that by a quarrel be¬ 
tween the koeboe anu the dayiie, and by such an event alone, can 
any innovation or revolution ever takd place in tlje existing political 
institutions of Japan. His conjecture, howevef, does not extend 
to the nature of the contingency which could ever bring about 
the collision. If apprehension, indeed, imply the existence of 
danger, and if caution indicate that apprehension, the frailty of 
those institutions might well be inferred ; for suspicion and distrust 
prevail through every link, of the social chain, and the precautions 
against foreign aggression, so apparent in their treatment of the 
only nations with whom intercourse is 1 permitted, the Dutch and 
Chinese, are fully equaled by those adopted against innovation or 
distui bailee within. A system of espionuage extends itself through¬ 
out the empire, which embraces not only every public functionary, 
including the empeior himself, but every component part of 
society, down to the divisions of five families, into which—some¬ 
what after the fashion introduced into England by our own great 
Saxon legislator—the population is everywhere divided. The Dayrie 
resides a perpetual piisoner in his palace in the city of Miako, 
except on the rare occasion of a visit to the temple of Tsiwoinjo. 
Mr. Fischer doubts the tales in circulation of his being precluded 
from setting hi^ foot to the earth, or allowing the sun to shine 
upon him ; but that so old a sojourner an<3 &> close an observer 
should only doubt on such a subject, and not be able at once to 
^ contradict these stories, seems to us confirmation strong that such, 
stilh closer restrictions, ptevail. He fallowed, we®are glad to 
learn, the solac^,—'shall wc call it ?—of a wife and twelve concu¬ 
bines/ and such diversion as xn&sic, poetry, and study can afford. 

. * • His 
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H is pipe is smoked'Jju^onpe, and the dishes from wlUch he has eaten 
are broken, hk<*the tea-cup which Dfr Johnson threw into the tire ; 
but Mr. Fischer adds, that these articles are economically provided 
of the simplest manufacture, and it is reported that no.grgat sub¬ 
stantial expense is permitted for the support of this shaddw of 
sovereignty*. • Wften he^dies, the event, is sedulously concealed’till 
his successor js.fully installed in office' and the cry is raised of ‘ Live 
the Dayrie!’ without even the ^eWminttry halP of the old French 
formula, 1 the Dayrie is dead.’ The court is formed of a long 
liier archy of spiritual officials, ,/imong these are the kyvanbakf, who 
represents the Dayrie’s person ancl executes' his functions. From 
this office the koeboeis excluded. To the third spiritual office in 
rank, or sadayzin, he—the temporal sovereign—is sometimes'Ad¬ 
mitted, as was the case with the reigning koeboe in 1822, on die 
occasion of his having completed fifty years of sovereignty. It 
ranks him with the gods, and no layman, from the time of 
Tayko Sama, had been before so honoured- * 

This lay emperor is, like the dayrie, shVt up in the palace 
of Jeddo, in itself a city equal in size to Amsterdam. On the 
supposition that thp, affairs of his subjects are beneath his notice 
and dignity, he is surrounded by a circle of guards and cere¬ 
monies, jvhich effectually prevent him fioin enrploying his royal 
leisure in any such ignominious pursuit. All other places of 
residence must appear mean and unworthy in comparison with 
the royal palace, and he is therefore never allowed to leave it. 

The real executive is in the hands of saven councillors ar minis¬ 
ters of the first class, six of the secondhand two other ministers of 
the nature of inquisitors, wfiose pcculiar % proviuce it is to guard 
against the slightest revival of the Christian. Religion in the empire. 
This council is presided over by a prime minister, and in case 
of irreconcileable difference of opinion among its members, the 
question is submitted to the arbitration—not of the emperor, but 
—of his three nearest relations, including always the heir apparent. 
With this council communicate the governors of the sixty-eight 
provinces into which Tayko Sama divided the empire, or rather 
the tw'O secretaries of the said governors, to whom the real admi- 
mstiation is confided. The nominal governments are hereditary, 
and are usually so burthensome and expensive to the occupant, 
that he takes the opportunity of committing his oftifce to his son, 
the moment the latter\rrives at years of discretion. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefoie, in practice, to commit the real power to more ex¬ 
perienced hands. The Jwo secretaries take alternate turns of 
annual residence at the seat of their government and at the pa’lace 
of Jeddo, th^ir wives and families constantly remaining as hos¬ 
tages in the latter. While* in their provinces, they ard surrounded 
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by the strictestbprecautions of etiquette.auA ceremony,, are com¬ 
pelled to attain from ail,intercourse with the oth gr sex, and their 
hours of rising, eating, sleeping, going out, &c., are prescribed by 
rigid and invariable rule. Besides these ptpvincial governments 
or Counties With their lord-lieutenants and secretaries, the 
entire contains a certain number of royal citieS under separate 
governors subject, to similar'regulations. ‘The spies- of the go¬ 
vernment are selected from every^,class of society, and it is said- 
that Fouche or Savstry might have studied with advantage in 
this vast seminary of secret intelligence. Mr. Meylan, who pro¬ 
fesses to coniine his reports principally to the city of Nagasaki, 
aud Jt6 facts which have come under his personal observation, 
desfotes one of his most interesting sketches to the local adminis¬ 
tration of that place, w hich is one of the above-mentioned imperial 
cities. Here we find the system of espionnage pervading the mi¬ 
nuter divisions of society, to an extent, peihaps, never paiadded 
in any other country of the globe, e 

‘ Not only,’ says My Meylan, ‘ is the head of every family ansjverable 
for his children, his servants, and the stranger within his gates, but the 
city being divided into collections of five families, every member of 
such division is responsible for the conduct of the others, and in con¬ 
sequence, that whigh, according to European ideas, would he the height 
of indiscretion, becomes here the duty of every man, for every extraor¬ 
dinary occurrence which falls out in an household is reported by four 
curious witnesses to the members of the civil administration. House 
arrest is usually-the penalty of the irregularities thus reported, and 
a severe*"one. The doors and windows of the offender’s house are 
closed, generally for a hundred days, hie employments are suspended, 
salary, if any, stopped, aad the friend and the barber alike forbidden 
entrance. Every household is held bound to produce a man capable of 
bearing arms ; a division of five constitutes a company ; twenty-five 
such companies are arrayed under an officer, and constitute a bri¬ 
gade of six or seven thousand men; and thus the force of the 
city, apart from the- regular military, or police, can be presently 
mustered. Guard-houses are established in every street, in which a 
guard is on duty every night, and on occasions of festivity or other 
cause of popular concourse, by day ; each street has a rail or barrier 
at its issues, and can consequently be cut off from communication 
with the rest of the city at a moment’s notice.’ 

Oil the effects of this highly artificial ^system as to the pre- 
ventjpn of crime, Mr. Meylan does not profess to decide, but he 
states that propei ty f and person are singularly secure, and that 
corporal punishment is rare. The latter circumstance, however, he 
"is ntclined to attribute to three causes ; viz. to the sfeverity of the 
law, its strict execution \^here guilt is proved, aijd the reluc- 
• , « tance 
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tance—there beingjpo pubhc prosecutor—of individuals to come 
forward as complainants in cases of i. graver description. 

The national character of the Japanese, as represented by our 
authors, is such as we might anticipate of a people largely endowed 
with the good things of this world, and utterly secluded froiti the 
remainder of the globe^ Pride, sensuality, and ignorance are* its 
marking features, and this people and th$ Chinese reverse our 
western adage ofcomne irjnotum pro maghifico, dr substitute for the 
latter the woid ignobili: for the profound ignorance of the rest of 
the world which Involves these two great branches of the Tartar 
family appears to produce nothing abut a complaisant assurance of 
TflThr own superiority, and the most unmitigated contempt fbr the 
nations whose existence is darkly known to them. Over i&e 
Chinese, indeed, the Japanese possess one great advantage, in the 
access, which their learned men obtain and cultivate, to one lan¬ 
guage at least of modern Europe^ the Dutch, which we suspect is 
better understood at Jeddo than in Paris; hut iit every other re¬ 
spect their communications with that nation oaii only tend to exalt 
their national arrogance, by the contemplation of the humble and 
abject posture whivh the Dutch are satisfied to assume in their 
dealings with them, it is probable, also, that the information 
their cutiosity may occasionally extract from sufch a source as to 
other nations, tends to mislead rather than instruct. This na¬ 
tional attiibute of pride is also based on the univeisar belief that 
they aie directly descended from the gods. With respect to their 
sensuality, it appears such as might be expected from a "country 
which affords every means of iyiidulgeuce, and where religion preseuts 
no check, nor custom any impediment ()f disguise. Nagasaki 
affords, we are told, for a population of * 70,000 souls, sixty 
temples, and seven hundred tea-houses or public brothels ; but 
were we to apply the same ralative statistical test to lire Christian 
capitals of Holland and England—we say nothing of the more 
decorous but extensive profligacy of Paris—would the result be 
more favourable ? In Japan, at least, custom admits, after a sea¬ 
son, the female inmates of these haunts into the bosom of society, 
and they become, it is said, exemplary wives and mothers. 
Prom this source, also, the inhabitants of the European factory 
obtain a certain class of female servants, who are said to attach 
themselves with strict Edolity to their masters for the fime being. 

Our readers are probably aware ihat the life of the Dutch^resi- 
dent is otherwise one of professed celibacy, no female being 
allowed to arrive on board of the annual vessel. Neither are^auy 
of the Japanese, who maybe hired as male servants, allowed to 
remain in* thel factory between sunset* and sunrise. How then/ 
asks Mr, Meylan, with inrfocent ndipeie', * could the Dutch resi- 
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dent otherwi& manage to procure any domestic comfort in tbe 
long night? of winter,, his ^eti-water, for instancy were it not for 
these inmates.?' The argument is, we admit, unanswerable, as 
to mere menial offices, but, as to the more tender services.which 
are hinted aj, we suspect that the wives left behind in Holland 
oS\Batavia would not concur in its cogerycy—rft>r do we suppose 
that Mr. Meylan w'ould extend to those ladies a similar indulgence 
even though theytould rfffect'a similar excuse. « 

The great feature of the social polity of Japan is the hereditary 
natuie of all employments, avocations, and situations in life, and 
the consequent absence of m«st of those incentives of ambition 
which form the life blood of European society. The population-:?*. 
cKvided into eight classes :—1. The reigning princes or governors. 
2. The nobility. 3. The priests. 4. The military. 5. The 
civil officers, in which class Mr. Meylan includes the polite circles, 
&c. G. The traders. 7. The handicraftsmen. 8. The laboureis. 
Among all thetfe there is but one profession, which, like the Pa- 
rias of India, appeals to remain under ban, or stigma, viz. that of 
the tanners. All intercourse with these is shunned and forbidden, 
and the executioners are chosen exclusively tj^om their ranks. The 
three first lay classes claitfi the honourable but somewhat cum¬ 
brous privilege of wearing two sabres; the fifth, whipli includes 
surgeons, physicians, and generally those who practise what we call 
a liberal profession, are obliged to content themselves with one 
sample of that favourite weapon. Their soldiers for the two last 
centuries have fortunately had little occasion to try its edge, but 
they, in common with the great m$ss of the classes who wear it, 
are said to be tremendously expert in its use. The manufacture 
of the article is alsoMrrought to a degree of excellence which Da¬ 
mascus itself in its best days could hardly surpass, and which Bir¬ 
mingham may despair to equal. This may be judged of from 
specimens in the museum of the Hague, if the Turk boast of 
being able cut'off the head of a camel with this two-handed 
engine, it is said that the Japanese piofessors can divide a fellow- 
creature through the middle at a blow. A favourite weapon is 
preserved as an heir-loom for ages, and a good one on sate fre¬ 
quently reaches the price of a thousand florins, or little short of 
a hundred pounds. This weapon is regarded w'ith a kind of su¬ 
perstitious reverence. It is the constant companion of every indi¬ 
vidual of the classes entitled to wear it, rven from his fifth year, 
when the Japanese youth is solemnly invested with it. When laid 
aside at meals or on other domestic occasions, it is always deposited 
close to the person of the owner, and he is carlful neither to 
stumble against nor step «over it. Fencing, th^ manege, and 
archery, are a part of the education ef the upper classes, and in 

4 4 1 . _ 
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the latter they excel. With respect to * other appliances of war/’ 
they are said to hav^cqujred little knowledge or u§c of artillery, 
previous to the general pacification df t the empire, audJittle,ad¬ 
vance can have been since made in the art of the gunner, the engi¬ 
ne^, ©r the tactician. Their fortified defences are hence Tar su¬ 
perior to any means of attack, which, in the event o*f renewed trivil 
war, could be brSught^against them. • The specimens of thsSir 
arms which the Dutch have found meins to export, have been so 
obtained in evasion of a strict piphibitory law. 'The museum'at 
the Hague contains a very fine suit of mail,'with a vizor or mask 
of steel, the exact resemblance of the face of a Punchinello, and 
adorned with mustachios of bristles* We lufve seen another such 
museum at St. Petersburg. The barrels of their fire-arms 
are of equal excellence and beauty, but they are all matchlocks; 
their powder is very indifferent. * 

From our author’s accounts we should rank the Japanese 
among the . • 

'Souls made of fire«nd children of tfie sun, 

. With whom revenge is virtue.’ 4 
Forgiveness of an injury'Mr. Meylan asserts to be unknown, or 
only known to be stigmatized as a weakness or a sin. Of their 
courage it would be hard to speak, the article not having been 
tested on 9 . large scal^m two centuries. Mr, Mfcylan states, that 
in the armies of the want Dutch East Indian Company were 
many Japanese soldiers, who did excellent service, "and he be¬ 
lieves them to be far braver than the other nations of the East. 
Suicide is frequent; and the duellist of*Europe, however de¬ 
sperate, is far excelled, in our,judgment, by the Japanese, who, in 
the presence of applauding, and frequenlly.imitatiug relations and 
friends, rips up his own abdomen to escape dishonour. This was 
the conduct and fate of the governor of Nagasaki in 1808, when 
an English frigate found an entrance into that harbour, detained 
as prisoners the Dutch who boarded her, and demanded—in that 
ignorant and wanton violation of the religiou94aw r of the countiy 
which we regret to say so often marks the conduct of British 
adventurers—fresh beef as their ransom. The beef was supplied, 
but the governor, as soon as the Dutch under his protection were 
relanded, anticipated disgrace and ruin by the suicidal process 
above mentioned, and, as we have heard, others of his house 
swelled the sacrifice. ,AVje cannot too seriously indicate upon 
our countrymen the folly and injustice of which they are too «*fteu 
guilty in endeavouring to subject the nations they happen to 
visit to their own very peculiar habits and practice. Mr. Meylan 
concludes tliaf^ in the case referred to, the governor deemed hiiireelf * 
too weak to attack the vessel. It is qertain that he was taken by 

* * surprise, 
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surprise, for access to the harbour for a ship without a pilot is 
considered next to impossible, and the Dutch annual vessel is 
always towed in by native floats. We have liear^, however, that 
the English captain, warned of his danger by the Dutch whom he 
had thus- unjustifiably detained, only escaped in time, for that 
within a few hours fourteen thousand armed men were mustered 
oil* the coast, and that more than a Jityidred c junks had been 
collected tor the purpose of being sunk in the only channel by 
which the frigate fcould regainahg open sea. « 

Among the better featuies of the Japanese character, that of 
filial piety appears to be conspicuous. The domestic virtues of 
the women are also highly exUjjled. In viitue of one of those laws 
established by the stronger parly, while the man is allowed rontu 
bides ad libitum, adultery in the female is punished with death ; but 
it is not for chastity alone, thus tenibly enforced, that the Japanese 
wives are praised b) Mr. Fischer, but also for their patience and 
ability as managers in households, which the pride of the hus¬ 
bands, rejecting all means of livehhood but the employment to 
which they have succeeded by birth, frequently reduces to pxtieme 
difficulty. For the rest, the station of the female in Japan is 
that which is allotted to her in Europe. She,presides at the feast 
and adorns the social meeting. The samsie or guitar is even more 
invariably a partTof female education tha njth e piano in .England ; 
its touch is the signal for laying aside wHnhemony and constraint 
—and tea, sakki,*' and good fellowship, become the order of the 
evening. 

If wo assume the pei lection of the arts of tillage and manufac¬ 
ture as a test of civilization, Japan may at least compete with any 
oriental nation. Mr. JV^eylan places it higher than any. lie extols 
their field eultivatioif; but they appear to neglect their great oppor¬ 
tunities for hoi ticulluie, as far as the kitchen and the dessert are 
concerned. As florists they are conspicuous, and the beauty of 
the productions of the soil in this department is known to every 
possessor of a greenhouse and proprietor of a camelia. The sin 
gular ait of producing miniatmc samples of the larger products of 
vegetation, unknown, we believe, in Europe, is practised by them 
to an extraordinary degree.f Mr. Mevlan speaks as an eve-witness 
of a box offered for sale to the Dutch governor, three inches long 
by one w ide, in which were flourishing a fir-tree, a bamboo, and a 
plum-tree, tffc latter in blossom. The ivi^e demanded w r as twelve 
hundred florins. Sharing with the Indian the religious prejudice 

--- ( - --*- 

* A spirit distilled from rice, the principal or only intoxicating' beverage of Japan. 

E-Tor the mode of effecting this as practised in Hhma, the reader may consult an 
interesting wmk lately published—‘Wanderings in New South Wales, &c.’ by ■ i. 
Bennett, vol. ii. chap. 5. t ^ 
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against the slaughter of the catfle tribes, and indeed against the* 
use of butcher’s meat in general, pasturage and all it! products they 
totally neglect; ^bifflhe buffalo is used ipr tasks of burthen, # and 
when it dies a natural death, its horns and hide are applied to the 
purposes usual among other nations. This perhaps is tJie*source 
of the degradation in which the tanners are held. They'have 
an aversion to fat* or grease, which strongly distinguishes their 
cookery from that of the Chinese, and we may. add fhe Tartar 
family in Europe^ Poultry are much oultivatetl; pheasants add 
various softs of game afford the squires of Japan ample occu¬ 
pation in their pursuit. T he /taple of their animal food, how¬ 
ever, is afforded by their seas and rivers; and every product of 
both, savs Mr. Mevlan, from the \hale to'the cockle, is turned 
to account, down even to the whalebone itself, which is scraped 
and powdered into a ragout. This dish, as well as the raw' dol¬ 
phin, eaten with soy, sakki, and niust&rd, although Mr. Fischer 
speaks favouiably of it, we can spjre without^nvy to the Japanese 
and the gentlemen of the factary. The stotk. a bird which some¬ 
how' has conti ived to ingratiate itself with a J ^rge portion of the 
human race, for its domu^fTc habits and seryices and general social 
character, is respecte^ueie as lft Holland and Calcutta. 

‘ lu a memorandum,’ says Mr. Meylan, ‘ laidbefoie the Dutch 
governor-general at Batavia, in 1744, is contained a calculation, 
horn which it appeals that in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the tiade with Japan was an open ofTe7 the expoit 
of gold and silver was ten millions of Dutch Horins per annum.’ 
(.about H40,000l.) This expoit was first contracted, and iu 1680 
finally foibidden. The same calculatioiugoes on to sav, that in 
the couise of sixty years, the expoit of gold and silver must have 
amounted to the enormous value of from tl^ee to six hundred 
millions (liom twenty-five to fifty millions sterling). If we consider 
that, in addition to this gold and silver, Japan produces a large 
quantity oi copper, of which the Dutch havem some years canied 
off liom thiity to forty thousand pekuls ;* and«if we add to this a 
huge quantity of steel and iion ; but above all, that all these me¬ 
tals are everywlieie esteemed for their high degree of purity ; we 
must conclude that the Japanese are not altogether unskilled in the 
aits of the miner, the smelter, and the refiner. They appear, how- 
evei, to be open to the imputation of working their mines in a care¬ 
less and extravagant maimer, and are believed to'have flow reduced 
them to a state of great exhaustion. This circumstance is sag! to 
have been made use of by a pretended friend.to the Dutch, in the 
councils of the koeboe, to Ip mg about the limitation of their trade 
in 171)0. 1 Tie cause of our friendship with the Hollands's,’ 

f * Thu pekul is about 1331l>s. 
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said he, f is trade, and ( , the trade is supported by copper. If the 
oue be exhausted, the other must fail. Is it not wise, then, to 
perpetuate our friendship by allowing only so pouch copper to 
be issued as our mines may "be able for ever to afford ? The mines 
are not like the hair of men, which being cut off growelh again, 
button the contrary, resemble his bones, which, if taken away, 
cannot be replaced.* These arguments . prod.iced a restriction 
from two annual .ships to on*:, w hich, how ever, in 1820, was mi¬ 
tigated, and tlie lumber jj{ vessels and amount ( of copper again 
increased. In addition to the national manufactures, for many of 
which Japan has been long so famous with us, and one of which 
bears the nalne of tine empire that furnishes it, the Japanese now 
imitate many of the finer w;,/iks of European skill : telescopes, 
thermometers, and clocks, are manufactured at Nagasaki. One 
of the hitter, by the description of Mr. Meylan, manufactured there 
as a present for the emperor, in 1827, must have rivalled those 
complicated productions of German chronometrical art, which 
usually tell us everything but the henr. It was five feet in length 
and three high ; it exhibited a varied landscape, and a golden sun; 
on the striking of "the hour a bird clapped its w ings, a mouse 
issued from a cave and climbed the mountain, a tortoise ciept for¬ 
ward to point the hour on.the dial. Alas ! that the bird should, 
with oriental inettention to perspective and proportion, have been 
bigger than the tree on which it sat! Alas ! that the mouse should 
have climbed in an instant the representative of a mountain many 
thousand feet high ! 

Of the art of design,as practised among them Mi. Fischer ob¬ 
serves :— 

‘This art appears to have developed itself, to a certain degree, in 
very early times. Mkny screens and decorated walls in their temples 
bear the marks of remote antiquity, although it is hardly possible to 
ascribe any of them, as do the Japanese, to the eleventh century. 

‘ I have never heard of a good portrait-painter in Japan, and am 
of opinion that a reluctance exists among their artists to devote them¬ 
selves to this branch of their profession, founded on superstitious 
feelings. In all such w'orks their attention is principally directed to 
accuracy in the details of costume and general air ; the face is never 
a likeness.’ 

Their Tartar brethren of St. Petersburg, whose criticism on 
the noble portrait of Alexander, by Lawieuce, was fiist directed 
to the great painter’s delineation of his Imperial Majesty’s epau¬ 
lettes, crosses and ribbons, displayed similar feelings with respect 
to the tine arts. 

I he illustrations of Mr. Fischer’s book, ail copied from the pro¬ 
ductions of artists at Nagasaki, would alone be sufficient to ptove 

• * ' that 
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that their painters are enabled to give their works much of that 
exquisite beauty of finish which delights the Dibtlidk in our illumi¬ 
nated missals, tl|e offspring of monkiJi^ leisure. Of thejj- lacquered 
ware, which bears with us the name of the country that produces 
it^ we need only say that the specimens which reach Europe are 
rarely such as would be considered of anything *bi^t very inferior 
quality in Japan.* Thg rojal collection at the Hague bears wit¬ 
ness equally to the dexterity of theif artisans in many Various de¬ 
partments. W« remember observing*that th'e common chests 
which had been used to pack the articles for conveyance to 
♦Europe, and made of camphor wood, were equal in the finish 
of their execution to the liner cabinet wofk of the Gilloxvs and 
Moiells of London. % 

Thcutiicul entertainments are much followed, and they are far 
superior to those of the Chinese in respect to scenciy and decora¬ 
tions. Their plavs admit a Shakspeanan mixture of the tragic and 
comic in the same piece, and ^u equally licentious—as the old 
1'iench school would sa\—violation of the unities. 

‘ Their leaders of the qj^hestra,’ says Mr. Fischer, ‘ if they deserve 
the name, are usuallyjrffnd. They belong to a certain union or fra¬ 
ternity of blind persons, who hear the name of Felds.’ 

The founder of this society, tradition says, was a Prince Sen- 
nnmur, who wept away his sight for the loss of a*mistress. There 
is, however, another equally lomantic version. Their theatres aie 
much fiequented, but the player’s profession lies under that dis- 
lepute to which the iriegularities of conduct incident to his mode 
of life have moie or less condemned it in ftiost countries, aftd fiom 
which the talents and virtue# of many <5f its members have been 
insufficient among us fully to rescue it. The .Japanese ladies take 
an advantage of the opportunities for display atibided by a side- 
box, which we suggest to the milliners of London and their fair 
customers, as worthy of introduction during the Opeia season. 

‘ The ladies,’ says Mr. Fischer, ‘ who frequent the theatre, make a 
point of changing their dresses two or three tinftes during the repre¬ 
sentation, in order to display the richness of their wardrobe ; and are 
always attended by servants who cart y the necessary articles of dress 
for the pui pose.’ 

Pliuted programmes of the piece under representation are always 
in ciiculation, and we doubt not that a Japanese playgoer, descend¬ 
ing from his norimon at the box entrance, for they have three tiers, 
is saluted with an invitation to buy a book of the play, wluclf Mr.* 
Mathews, if he could once hear it, would imitate with his usual 
ludicrous fidelity. • 

They are altogether a gay and social people, and their somewhat 
cumbrous modes of politeness and their addiction to compliment 

vol. lii. no. civ. • y * appear 
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appear but to promote £ood fellowship. Witness this description 
of Mr. Fischer 1— *, 

* In'the great world the -young ladies find delight, at their social 
meetings in every description of fine work, the fabrication of pretty 
boxes, artificial flowers, birds and other animals, pocket-books, purses, 
plaitin'g thready for the head-dress, all for the favourite use of giving as 
presents. Such employments.are in use to wile awl'y the long winter 
evenings, fn the spring, on the other hand, they participate with 
eagerness in all kinfls of ort-door and rural amusements. Of these 
the choicest are afforded by the pleasure-boats which, adorned with 
the utmost cost and beauty, cover thflir lakes and rivers. In the en- < 
joyment of society and music they glide in these vessels from noon 
till late iri the night, realizing tin rapturous strain of the. author of 
Lai la llookh :— 

Oh best of delights as it everywhere is. 

To be near the love/,1 one, what a raptuie is his, 

Who by moonlight and music thus idly may glide 
O’er the lake ol‘ Cashmeei with that one by his side !’ 

Mr, Moore will be pldased to find that his music has charms even 
for the Batavian exiles ot Decima. «. . 

‘ This,’ continues bis admirer, 1 is an enjoyment which can only be 
shared under the advantages of such a climate and scenery: \iz. the 
climate of Nice and the scenery of Lugano. Their lakes and rivers 
are after sunset one blaze of illumination, as it were, with the brightly 
coloured paper ^lanterns displayed in their vessels. They play mean¬ 
while that game with the fingers, which has been perpetuated from 
classic times in Italy. A floating figure is also placed in a vase of 
water; av, the water is stirred by the motion of the boat, the figure 
moves. The guests sing to the guitar the strain “ Anatoya, modamada,’’ 

“ He floats, he is not still,” till at last the puppet rests opposite sonu one 
of the party whom it sentences to drain the sakki howl, as tire pleading 
forfeit of the game. All this stands out in cheerful contrast to the 
dull debaucheries of the men, and the childish diversions of the 
women, among other oriental nations. The female sex, at least, have 
greatly the advantage over the scandal of the Turkish bath ; and the 
man has equally with the Turk the resource of Iris pipe, in the intervals 
of those better enjoyments which the admission of the female sex into 
society afford him, and which are prohibited to the Mussulman.’ 

Foreign commerce being forbidden, their vessels are limited by 
law to such a construction as suits a coasting voyage, and neces¬ 
sitates them tp run for one of their numerous harbours on the ap¬ 
pearance of bad weather. The largest are described bv Mr. Fischer 
as about one hundred Dutch feet in length, from twenty-live or 
thirty beam, and drawing six feet of water. Mr. Gutzlaf reports 
that he saw' three Japanese barks lying in the haibour of Loo 
Choo, whose crqws were anxious for conimunicatibn with ;;ie 
straugers, which was only prevented by the mandarins of the island. 

It 
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It is probable that these islands and the coasts of jjie inhospitable 
Yesso are the usyd limit of their navigation. Although, however, 
that navigatioi# be by law confined 10 their own coas*s, or*a few 
islands not far distant, voyages of discovery have occasionally taken 
pJacfe by express command of the emperor. It appears from Va- 
lentyn’s work (vfl. v. part 2, p. 20), that, in the yew lG8(>, a junk 
having sailed on sucll a voyage to # the eastward, returned, after 
long absence, to Nagasaki. Its navigator would- appear to have 
entertained a notion that he hwl reachetl the coast of New Hol¬ 
land, for hearing that, among the servants of the Dutch factory, 
there were some who had beeil born there, he sought for and in¬ 
terrogated them as to the manner^ and appearance of the natives. 
The paitics could but imperfectly understand each other, but it 
was gathered from the Japanese captain s narration, that after sail¬ 
ing lor many days eastward, and findiyg the sea still open, he Had 
determined to put about. A storm, however, drove him faither 
on his original course, till he rcafched a landP, which his deseiiption 
led the Dutch to conclude To have been flic coast of America, 
between the 40th and ,»<W)th degrees of north latitude. This is 
the last enterprise ^fc^he kin<| on record. We should like to see 
the M emons of some Japanese Basil Hall, who should have dis¬ 
covered the mouths of the Seine and Thames, and given some 
account*t>f the barbarians who inhabit those distant regions. 

Corea, a country far less known to us at present jliQii Japan, was 
once under the acknowledged dominion of the latter. That domi- 
moil having fallen into abeyance during the Japanese civil wars, was 
reclaimed towards the end of the sixteenth century, but*appears 
now reduced to some slight relations of commercial intercourse 
ami feudal tribute. Tsusima, an island situated midway between 
the two countries, has a Japanese garrison ; and it is there that the 
ambassadors of Corea are received, on the occasion of the acces¬ 
sion of a new sovereign to the throne of Japan. Mr. Fischer had 
opportunities of seeing at Nagasaki some of the Corean barks 
which are occasionally driven on the southern ‘cofist of Japan. He 
describes the appearance of their crews, and the construction of 
their vessels, as indicative of a very low state of civilization. The 
state of this country and that of Yesso is well calculated to con¬ 
firm the Japanese in the notion of their superiority over other na¬ 
tions. The latter island was partially subdued in tjje year 1448, 
and w'as then nominally divided into provinces, but the interior has 
probably never been penetrated. It is tenanted by a hunting po¬ 
pulation, and, extending northwards into Kaitischatkadale latitudes, 
is wrapt in Cimmerian barbarism. It appeals to form a lifjk o£ 
occasional communication with the Kurile islands under the do¬ 
minion of Russia. It was to the principal commercial establish- 
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ment on this islpnd, Matzmai, that the Russian captain, Golovnin, 
was conveyed a prisoner in 18 , 11 . He was not^ liberated till full 
and formal satisfaction was obtained under the se’alc of the gover¬ 
nor of Jrkutzk,. disavowing the proceedings of the Russian lieu¬ 
tenant, Ch'owsto(f, who had committed some acts of plunder r ai>d 
incendiarism mi the Japanese coast of Segalieju. The Dutch 
assert that to the strangers in geueial whom stress of weather or 
obvious accident drives upon their coast, the Japanese show every 
hospitality consistent with ‘a strict surveillance during their neces¬ 
sary stay and the facilitation of thqir departure. Mr. Gulzlaf is 
certainly right in stating, that, though the good will of China 
might open a wide fitijd of eastern commerce to Great Britain in 
Loo Choo, Corea, and Cochin China, their consent would be no 
passport to Japan. Such an approximation could in fact only 
increase the jealousy of the bitter, and would peilmps occasion the 
final exclusion of the Dutch. 

The works of our aivthors being .inaccessible to the generality of 
English readers, we legret the more*that we can give but a brief 
notice of their rennuks on the literature-ynd scientific progress of 
the Japanese. Mi. bischer has hnnsclf'tu^ie much (or future 
knowledge in the paiticular of their language, in recoveiing the 
traces ol a work, the produce of long labour during the petiod when 
the war with England had cut off the Dutch residents from inter¬ 
course with Europe. We allude to the Dictionaiv of Mi. Doef, 
prepared with the permission of the Japanese government, and the 
assistance of ten native mtcipieteis. This cncumsWince is the 
more rehiaikable, as lhe*study of the Japanese language is genc- 
lallv foibidden to foieignets. A perfect copy was lost on the voy¬ 
age to Europe ; another exists much prized and honoured in the 
imperial libiary at Jcddo. Mi. 1'ischtr, however, m 18 * 22 , disco- 
veicd at Decima the original notes, and in 18 ‘ 2 >) had finished the 
woik of restoration. We shall be glad to hear of its safe arrival 
in Europe. 

Astronomy, or ai least the inspection of the heavenly bodies 
and their movements, is, as usual with nations residing under a 
clear atmospheie, much pursued. W hether they have piofited 
by their intercourse with Dutch liteiature, so far as to adopt 
a coirect system of the science, Mr. Eischer does not state, but 
they are familiar with our chronometers, telescopes, and other 
instruments of observation, and measure their mountains with the 
barometer. In medicine their proficiency is small, and their pre¬ 
judices forbid the study of anatomy. We have, however, conde¬ 
scended to borrow from them the use of *the moxa, and, as we be¬ 
lieve, the piactice of acu-puncturation. Education,jsuch as c. is, 
is extended in public schools to all classes, and inlio country in 
* the 
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the world, perhaps, is the art* of writing so universally diflfusecl. 
It is strange that a nation which possesses over the Chinese 
the inestimably advantage of an alphabet, should wgste time in 
• the study of the language of those neighbours, considering it as 
the learned one. They aie great collectors of articles bf rauty, 
both natural and artificial, and their dilettanti mpl our Own m 
their pursuits of coinsiand pictures. The governor of the province 
of Tam ha possesses a fine collection of European coins, and, in 
Jeddo, Mr. FiScher saw a collrcttou of old European engravings, 
which had been preserved one, hundred and fifty years in the fa¬ 
mily of the pioprietor. Their museums contain rrpmy specimens 
of factitious monsters, mermen, serpents vvfyh the feet of birds at¬ 
tached, &.c. One of the said monsters, made up of a salmon and a 
monkey, was not long since exhibited as f a meiman’ in Piccadilly. 
Their taste in jewellery extends only to the metals, and their pre¬ 
cious stones aie rarely polished, or applied to the purpose of orna¬ 
ment or exchange. 4 • 

Tlieie aie at present, as Mr. Fischer informs us, but eight of his 
country men living who biive personally visited the capital of this vast 
ompue. We have ajtfhidy observed that the stiict adherence of the 
Japanese government to precedent and usage, with respect to the 
qiiudicnuial embassy from the Dutch factory to Jeddo, makes 
each visit a mere repetition of the former; ancf the circle of cere¬ 
mony and precaution, which ever sunounds the travellers, allows 
to the most acute little means of adding to the* observations of 
his piedccessors. Some extracts, however, fioin Mr. Fischer’s 
Sanative of Ins Fitty Days’ Journey fnay not be unwelcome to 
om readers. We must premise that*thc embassy took place in 
the year 182*3, and consisted of the Dutfthynesident of the factory, 
M. .1. Cock Elomhoof, our author, who accompanied it as secre¬ 
tary, anil Dr. Tulliugh, physician to the factory. They started on 
the fith of Febiuary, attended, as usual, by an opper bunjoost , or 
supeiior Japanese officer, with tlnee suboidinales, three inter- 
picteis ol ddleient lanks, and a tiain of baggage-bearers, amount¬ 
ing to about one hundred men, and twenty horses; the latter 
being principally loaded with the bedding of the persons of tank, 
who themselves tiavelled in the easy aud convenient Inters of the 
country, called lioinnons. Additional baggage and provisions, 
not wanted for immediate use, were sent forward some days before, 
by sea, as far as Osacca on the principal island. The embassy 
was constantly preceded bv two Japanese cooks, one to prepare 
the dinner at some convenient point of ‘the day’s piogiess, the 
other the supper at the resting-place for the night. # 

1 On the |th,’ says Mr. Fischer, * at Sinogi, we.visited the hut of an 
old man, wno from his youth had taken delight in beholding the pas- 

’ sage 
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sage of the Dutch. He was nearly ninety, and had seen our country¬ 
men pass by upwards of forty times, and seemed to think himself 
fortunate in having lived to \vitjness the transit of another embassy.' 

They reached; on the 12lh, Kelnua, a sea-port town on the • 
channel which separates the great island of Mipon liotn that qp 
which Nagasaki is situated, and distant about 18(J miles fiom the 
latter city. They mossed, ©n the 13th, tOrSiniineseky, the wes¬ 
ternmost point of Nipon ; from which, after waiting till the 2‘2d 
for a favouiable wind, they pursing! their voyage along, the coast 
eastward, for 117 miles, to the city of Moero, wheie they landed. 
After passing through many great and populous towns, among 
others Osacca, where, however t the press of the cui ions and the 
enforcement of etiquette prevei&ed them from leaving their litters 
to make their observations on foot, as they wished, they reached, 
on the 7th of March, Foegimie, the last stage preceding Miako, 
the icsideuce of the spiritual emperor. 

‘ From Foegimie,’ says Mr. Fischer, ‘ to Miako, a distance of two 
leagues, we passed through a continuous street of shops and manu¬ 
factories. The magazines of earthemvai^,. of grain, of game, and 
poultry, the tea-houses, sakki breweries, &c. a^not to be Humbert d; 
and the animation caused by the crowd of passengers made this part 
of our journey most interesting. In Miako we were better lodged 
than in Osacca, and received an equally interminable number pf visits. 
Miako, sometimes called Kioto, is the seat of the Dayrie, and is com¬ 
puted to contak* '<00,000 inhabitants. The temples are beautitul: as 
wt 11 as the aspect of the river, which flow's through the city, and the 
fertile environs. The women of this place are accounted the hand¬ 
somest of the empire ; and the arts and sciences uie held in the fit>L 
estimation. It is the place of rendezvous for strangers from all parts 
of tiie empire, who flo^k»to it for the purpose of pilgrimage to the 
temple of Tsie, or to make their-provision of the manufactures of the 
place. It is accounted the Paradise of Japan, and specially famed for 
its salubrity.’ 

The travellers appear to have been treated with respect by all 
whom they eneounteied on the road, and generally at their halting- 
places with the cordial and good-humouied hospitality which 
attends a welcome guest. The access of numerous visiters seems 
to have been nowhere impeded by any jealousy on the pait of the 
government. In some places their entertainment was of a pai- 
ticularly afl’ecfionate description. 

‘ On the 20th,’ says Mr. Fischer, ‘ our journey lay through a very 
hilly district, and the ways were steep and difficult. The traveller is 
more agreeably surprised to find, in this fatiguing part of his course, 
resting-places, from which damsels, as arrfiable as they are comely, 
run forth to offer him spring-water, tea, aud other refreshments, and 
to compel him,to a few moments of repose in their abodes? We halted 
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on the mountain in one of thlse tea-houses, where the privileges 
common to other travellers fell to our lot; and coulc>ndt but concede 
to our Japanese friends, that the reputation of the fair sex for beauty 
pin this district was fully borne out. fPeason enough,i r e re as usually, 
^to grace our fair entertainers with the souvenir of a‘ring, a hair- 
jfin, or other trifle. It is from this place that we ofrtain tile first view 
cf the renowedtf’ozie mountain, which raises its snevv-clad summit 

above its fellows, and Slides it in the clouds.’ 

• • 

This mountain is elsewhere^ described a« between 11,000 
and 12,000 French feet in attitude, and .as a volcano which has 
been for not more than a century quiescent. It is held in great 
affection by the Japanese, an*d constantly.figures in the works of 
their aitists and the pages of the:y poets atfd romance-writers; a 
distinction well merited b\ the beauty of its scenery and the fer¬ 
tility of its environs. 

The embassy, which had left Nagasaki on the O’th of February, 
on the 27th of March reached Sinagawa, the Kensington or 
Kentish Town of the Japam^e^apital; which reminds the author, 
b) the animation of its streets, and the multitude and splendour 
of its'shops, of Londc^.. * 

‘ Long before vAi reached "Sinagawa, we advanced, through the 
press of a crowded population, along iroad streets, which may all be 
considered as belonging to Jeddo ; and our progress to our resting- 
place occupied about two hours, at a steady and rapid pace. Nagasak- 
kya, the place appointed for our lodging, is situate 1 dose to the im¬ 
perial palace, which forms the centre of the city. The diameter of the 

latter mav be reckoned at from five to six leagues in extent.’ 

* . • • . 

Once anived here, the travellers foipid themselves much in the 

situation of state-prisoners—permitted, indeed, to receive official 
visits, but allowed to issue from their lesi&nce only on the occa¬ 
sion of their audience of the empeior, and surrounded in their 
abode by spies in vaiious shapes and disguises. .Among these 
\Liters were some who understood Dutch—viz., the imperial 
under-interpreter, several physicians, and the imperial astrologer, 
who rejoiced in the apposite name of CJIobius These eagerly 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded them for obtaining 
scraps of European information, and the strangers doubtless 
equally labouied to increase their knowledge of Japan. This in¬ 
tercourse with the natives, although under constant supervision 
and regulation on the part of the government, was so far un¬ 
restrained, that the lodging of the embassy was usually crowded 
with guests till a late hour of the night; a and though the letter of 
the Japanese law forbade the female sex to enter its precincts, 
that ingenuity of curiosity which in England has penetrated be¬ 
hind the throne in the House of Peers, and insinuated itself into 

• the 
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the ventilatqj* pf the Commons, triumphed equally at Jeddo. It 
sometimes happened that a single male visiter came attended by 
six ladies—a circumstance which Mr. Fischer statfs by no means 
tended to protrpct the-consumption of certain stores of liqueursl 
and confectionary which such occasions brought into play. Pis- 
sents were interchanged according to the rank of, the parties. A 
Dutch word or two written on the fan, ns a substitute for an 
album, satisfied many of small pretensions. The secretaries of 
the government of Sadsurtia brought an offering of twelve beauti¬ 
ful birds, fifteen rare plants, two lapdogs, two rabbits, with silks 
and other articles, conveyed in cages and cases which in value and 
beauty far exceeded fffeir contents. 

On the Gth of April, the £reat purpose of the mission was 
accomplished in the formal audience—to which the head of the 
embassy alone is admitted—of the emperor. The president is, 
however, attended to the threshold of soveieignty by his two 
European companions-. After entering the palace, and waiting 
for an hour in a saloovi, where they Vere exposed to the only cir¬ 
cumstances savouring of impertinence jgr insult of which Mr. 
Fischer lias, in his entire narrative, to compinin, they entered the 
hall of audience, which he thus describes :— * 

‘ It is very large, but sirtiple, and without pomp of decora¬ 
tion. They pointed out to us, facing the entrance, an elevated spot 
destined for the appearance of the emperor ; on its left hand, the 
places for the “princes of the blood, and the imperial councillors, ac¬ 
cording to their rank. Although every part of the palace, seen by us, 
is remarkable for elaborate,and beautiful construction, as well as for a 
general air of grandeur in comparison with other buildings, this part 
of it is too particularly set apart for public occasions to allow of much 
display of pomp and ^ujfury. The proportions of the doors and 
shutters arc colossal, and the Japan work, gilding, and carving, rich, 
yet simple. When we returned to the ante chamber a heavy storm 
arose, which fortunately lasted but for a moment, as otherwise the 
audience would probably have been postponed, seeing that his im¬ 
perial majesty has a great dread of thunder. At eleven o’clock the 
president was summoned to his audience, from which he returned in 
about half an hour. The whole ceremony consisted in his making his 
compliment in the Japanese fashion from the spot appointed, and 
remaining, for a few seconds, witli his head bowed to the matted 
floor, till the words “ Capitan Hollanda” were cried aloud. A deep 
silence reigned, only interrupted by a gentle murmur, with which the 
Japanese express profound reference. The governor of Nagasaki, 
and the chief interpreter, were the only persons who accompanied the 
president, and gave him the signal of permission to depart, which is 
^ffec^ed, like his entrance, in an inclined posture, so that the party is 
aware indeed of the presence of a number of persons^ hut, without 
violating the ; rules of Japanese politeness, Cannot look about him, 

or 
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or indulge his curiosity as to surrounding objects which might dc- • 

serve it.’ 1 * 

| * 

On the wholej though occasionally oppressed w ith, vis its. .;»nd 
c*ice exposed to a scientific examination from a wnblefTaculty of 
royal astrologers (as was the physician of the embassy, to a five 
hours’ interrogatory from sixteen of his brother processors'),* Mr. 
Fischer speaks in the highest terms of the kindness and hospitality 
with which he was treated during his Itay at Jedck). Sftme of his 
friends put.his risible faculties # to the test by the compliment of 
appearing at his quarters in Dutch apparel, of ancient aud vaiious 
date and fashion. 

We wish we could afford more of our pagfc$ to this remote and 
remarkable people ; but for the present we must stop. We leave 
them to the complacent enjoyment of the conviction, that they are 
the first of nations, and the eldest descendants of the Deity. We 
leave them satisfied of their absolute* and universal excellence, 
wanting no change—‘ least of ajl, such change as we could give 
them,’—and tenacious of the rtfaxim, ‘ that tl*e commands of their 
emperor are like the swegt of man’s body, which once exuded, 
returns not again to itv’source;’ and we only further subjoin the 
well-balanced summitry of theif character with w'hich Mr. Meylan 
closes his interesting volume :—‘ Curtning, polite, suspicious, ic- 
sei ved, sensual, impatient, haughty, superstitious,'revengeful, cruel 
in cold blood, on the one side ; on the other, just and honest, 
patriotic, exemplary in the relations of parent and child, firm 
fiicuds, and probably not deficient in courage.’ 

• 

_ . _ - ___f_ 


Aht. II.— 1 . The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. A 
new Edition. In 4 vols. Longman and Co. 

2. Selections from the Poems of William Wordsworth. I vol. 
l^iiio. Moxon. 1834. . 

ly/TR. WORDSWORTH'S prefatory theories have been for 
^ many years sufficiently vexed and controverted; and the 
time seems to have come when, if we are to pause at all upon this 
threshold of his works, it should be with a view rather to a state¬ 
ment of results than to a continuance of the disputation. In 
point of opinion the result has been, we should say, as to the 
matter of poetic diction, a very general admission that n« rear 
elevation can be given to poetry by the use*of phrases which are 
no otherwise poetical than as not being met with in prose. In 
point of practice, the result might have been equally decided, it 
certain results of a different character had not been thrown up at 
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the same time from c other sources. Some reforms have been 
effected, however. The [joelical vocabulary in use precedently to 
Mr* Wordsworth’s prefaces' has been expurgated; Poetry is, in 
some particulars, more plain-spoken than she was then used to be; 
and some things are now called by their right names which were 
then considered to be more favourably pieseptcd to the poetical 
leader under any other denominations thaai those which belong to 
them in the language of real life. Thus the bird commonly kuown 
bv the name of the nightingale is^iow so called in poetry ; whereas 
before Mr. Wordsworth’s time no poet could be content to give it 
an appellation Jess poetical than / Philomel,’or ‘tuneful bird of 
night;’ and the Uipiinary which was formerly graced with some 
such titular distinction as ‘ Bright Phoebus,’ or ‘Apollo’s golden 
lire,’ isr*now to be met with in a volume of poetry under the same 
name as that which is giveu to it in the almanac. 

So far the prefaces did their work; but hardly w as it accomplished, 
when there sprang up a new growth of abuses; and whilst some of 
these bore'a very close resemblance to their predecessors, others, 
though having their root in the samejsoil, tended more.danger¬ 
ously to the corruption of style, inasufe^h as they were of a 
more covert and surreptitious nature. A bald misnomer like 
that of ‘ Philomel’ or ‘ Bulbul,’ ‘ Albion’ or ‘ Erin,’ is sure to be 
shortly weeded Cut of the language to which it does not belong ; 
but theie are ways at the piesent time of falsifying genuine 
English words 1 for purposes supposed to be poetical, which arc 
more insidious, inasmuch as they carry with them not merely a 
confusion of tongues, bet a confusion of ideas; and often also, by 
really conveying a sentiment, give sopie colour to their pretext of 
conveying a sense. t 

If we look through some volume of current poetry for one of 
those words which seem to be considered eminently poetical at 
the present day—the adjective ‘ wild’ for example—and consider it 
closely in the many situations in which it will be found to recur, 
we shall in general find it to be used, not for the sake of any 
meaning, definite or indefinite, which it can be supposed legiti¬ 
mately to bear, but—in a manner which Mr. Wordsworth’s piefaces 
will be found to explain—for the sake of conjuring up certain 
associations somewhat casually connected with it. It has been 
originally, perhaps, employed with propriety, and with distin¬ 
guished success, in some passages conceived in the same mood of 
1 mini}, and pointed to the same effects which are aimed at by its sub¬ 
sequent employers; the word takes, as it weie, the c olour of these 
original passages; becomes a stock-word with those who have 
r mofe of the feeling of poetry than of discriminationjfin the u^e of 
language, and is employed thenceforward with a* progressively 
‘ diminishing 
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diminishing concern for its intrinsic siguid<*anry, or for the pro- • 
priety of the applications which are ^bade of it. ’ The adjec¬ 
tives bright , darlL lonely , ihe nouns fight* dream , kalo^n 1 iil'ty 
other words, might be instanced, which are .scattefed .almost at 
rainjom through our fugitive poetry, with a sort of feeling senseless¬ 
ness, and convey to the congenial reader the seutimqpt of which 
they are understood to b£ the symbols, without either suggesting 
to him any meaning, or awakening himPto the want-of it. • In some 
instances it.does*not seem to l^p necessary that’the word should 
be otherwise than misplaced, even in the passage which may have 
first given the impulse which led* to the indiscriminate use of it. 

‘ The mind, the music breathing from her fae^,’ - is suggestive of 
as much false metaphor as could well be concentiated m a single 
line; but it conveyed some vague impressions of beaSHy and 
fervoui, and was associated with the feelings with which Lord 
By ion’s waitings were usually read; 3nd ‘to breathe’ became 
thenceforth, amongst the foliow'ers. of Loid fyrou, a verb poetical 
which meant anything but respiration. Indeed, the abuse seems 
to have .spread to a circle wdiich might he supposed to he remote 
from Lord Byron’s influence ; for a book w'as published two or 
three years ago with the title of* Holy Breathings.’ 

These errors, when they shall have •become old and tiicsome, 
will probably give way, like those which preceded them, on the 
one hand, to moie fresh and fashionable faults, and on the other, 
to a renewed application of Mr. WordswoithV principles ot 
poetic diction. Natural good sense and good taste will always 
conquer at last, though they will never b« in w ant of liewww'oilds 
of error to oppugn ; and upon the sense^md taste of the natuial 
human understanding Mr. Wordsworth’s principles will be found 
to rest, if they he accepted with the modifications which may 
be considered to have fairly resulted from the discussion that 
they have undergone. So accepted, they would teach the poet, 
not to draw his language exclusively from that of common life, 
nor indeed to reject, from some kinds of poetry, language of a 
highly scholastic and composite structure; but in general to use 
ihe same language which is employed in the writings and con¬ 
versations of other men, when they write and discourse their best 
—to avoid any words which are not admissible in good prose or 
unaffected conversation, whether erudite or ordinary—and espe¬ 
cially to avoid the employment of any words in a sAise which is 
not their legitimate prosaic sense. The more these rule^ are • 
observed, the more beneflt will accrue to ihe.vvriters and readers of 
poems: at least to those writers who can afford to deal in clear 
ideas, and to those readers w ho have so far exercised their faculties* 
as to be desirous to understand a meaning in poetry. 

. _ * A If 
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If the influence of'Mr. Wordsworth’s works has (as we believe 
it has) added largely to tbq number of those who cultivate poetry 
with tbjut^im, it is sayings nothing in derogatitgn of what he has 
done for -hisi&art—more than must # be said of the greatest aitists 
that fever existed—to acknowledge that the generation bf 'false 
tpstes and,foolish phraseologies proceeds pqri passu with their 
destruction, and that Mr-. Wordsworth lifts not, any more than any 
poet evdr did before, cut ‘off the succession of readers who are 
capable of leceiving,* throhglv catch-woids fippealing to their 
poetical susceptibilities, a pleasure which would be dissipated if 
any demand were made upon tbcir^understandings. 

‘ Ut selvae foliis pronos mutantur in an nos’— 
ff the true tastes of mankind are permanent, and the false 
deeidifous, there are nevertheless those elements of false taste 
'peimancntly inherent in human nature, which will peipetuate the 
kind and quality of bad poetry, however speedy may be the 
oblivion of the successive piodrets. Let Mr. Wordsworth, or 
‘ Let Ifercules himself do what he may,’ 
poetry always will have, no doubt, a^it always has had, its niere- 
liicious piofessors, its vicious admirers, and itsbastaid language. 

Pei haps, however, the progress of Mr. Woidsvvorth’s punciples 
lias be<n inoie aided by his poems than by his pie faces—Jby 1 1IS prac¬ 
tice than by his theory ; for whilst the cousideiation of the latter is 
still we belieye confined to disciples and students, the poems have 
madeaiapid advance to popularity—more especially in the last 
ten years. A marked o change may be observed in the tone taken 
upon the subject by those who float upon the cuilent of society, 
and make themselves the mouth-piece of its opinions. W e 
recollect the time vhfcn the mention of Mr. Woidsvvoiill’s name 
would have been met by any one of these gentlemen with some 
excellent joke about Peter 15ell or the Idiot Boy : but of these 
pleasantries mankind has by degrees grown weary ; and tlieie are 
few' societies in which they would not now be leteived as denoting 
that the parly from whom they pioceeded was somewhat behind 
the world in these matters. 

We cannot but think that it is in a great measure Mr. Words- 
w ortli’s own fault that he has been thus late in winning the ear of 
the public at large. He knowingly and wantonly laid himself 
open to ridicule at a peiiod when ciilicism was infected by a 
spiiit of sarcasm—which, ignorant and shallow as it was, was not 
ill Calculated to please the popular appetite, was attended there¬ 
fore with eminent success, and brought a blight, as of a poisonous 
inject, upon the growth of every thing that was great and noble. 
Criticism and poetry, which ought to flourish together, as members 

of 
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of the same family of art, were then hardly ev€r in fiiendly relations • 
with each other : the former, on the coijtrary, growing beside the 
latter like a mildewed ear, ‘ blasting its wjjol.esoine brother.’ Jit this 
period, Mr. Wordsworth, challenging and defying, asfit .were, the 
ewl^phit which was abroad, persisted in throwing o.lt, fiQm time 
to time, effusions w^ich he must have known to be tne # very matter 
which that spirit would most delight to. fasten upon, and could 
turn to the best account. He scemetfr to brave the contempt of 
the cliildiell of thft world, and tojakfc a pkasuie in provoking the 
scoffs of their blind guides, as one who was resolved that his 
followers should be a peculiar people, and who would have said 
to them with John Wesley—‘God forbid thal^we should not be 
the laughing-stock of mankind ! ’ 

We know not why this should have been done, or what was the 
compensation which it brought for the disadvantage, which it must 
unquestionably be esteemed by any poet, to have his influence— 
in this instance, it may be said, his purifying, fertilizing, and exalt¬ 
ing influence—so long checked^nd retarded; thereby rendeiiug 
him, though not ultimately less illustrious, yet certainly less useful 
in his day and generation. 

If we are called upon, as mi doubt we shall be by some of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s more enthusiastic disciples, to specify in what 
instances Mr. Wordsworth did wantonly expose himself to injury 
fiom the buffoons of criticism, we answer —that, with all the 
revcience which we entertain for Mr. Wordsworth, *us the greatest 
poet and philosopher of his age, we shall not decline any unac¬ 
ceptable office which a spirit office inquiry shall seem to igipose. 
We quote, therefore, the commonly quoted instance of the ‘ Idiot, 
Boy;’ and we allege, that tlie announcement of a seiious moral 
purpose m this poem, namely, that of 4 tracing the maternal pas¬ 
sion through many of its more subtle windings,’ and the choice of 
the incidents through which this puipose was to be accomplished, 
namely, the illness of Susan Gale—Betty Foy’s difficulty jii find¬ 
ing any one to go for the doctor—her determination to send her 
son the idiot upon a pony — his losing himself on the way— 
Betty’s distressful search for him, and ultimate success;—we 
allege, that this end could not be announced, and these means 
employed, without producing such a sense of contrast as must, of 
necessity, suggest ludicrous ideas, and favour the attempt to 
direct upon the author the sentiment of ridicule 5b provoked. 
Human ingenuity cannot invent that amalgam of the trivial and • 
the grave, of the imaginative and the familiar, which should suc¬ 
ceed in giving cougruity. of effect to such a narrative, seriously 
related and set forth with the details which Mr. Wordsw'orth*has» 
not omitted to delineate. Will it be said, then,‘that the relation 
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is meant to be comic'?—a comic narrative, merely adumbrating 
such matter of sei 101 ft thl^ght as all truth is pregnant with, when 
regarde d wit h a philosophic mind. But if the^poem is to be so 
considered, itieu the comic effect, resulting as it does chiefly from 
the narratiorkin verse of matters of fact, which when tlierfc intro¬ 
duced appear ridiculously insignificant, must ^e said to be want¬ 
ing in vivacity, unity, and predominance. Passages of poetic 
beauty ofccur,* and appear*to demand of the reader that he should 
regard the whole as a Serioids performance, and there is no such' 
decided and unmixed drollery as might dissipate his perplexity, 
and assure him. that it was the poet’s intention to excite his merri¬ 
ment. 1 

The faults, of which we cite the ‘ Idiot Boy ’ as exhibiting an 
example, are in our opinion attributable also, in a more or less de¬ 
gree, to several others of Mr. Wordsworth’s earlier minor poems, 
and to portions of ‘ Peter Bell/ As experiments, or as intellectual 
1 reaks or vagaries, tslieie was no reason why lie should not have 
written these poems, except tlidt, as we have said above, they 
afforded to the clowns and harlequins, of criticism an opportunity 
of ‘ setting on a certain quantity of barren spectators to laugh.’ 
Bui, bearing in mind that this was sure to be the result, and that 
this result was calculated to repress the admiration which must 
otherwise have been rendered to his works at large, we cannot but 
think that he would have done well to temper with moie of 
worldly discretion, in these in our view intrinsically unimportant 
particulars, the independent exercise of his genius. 

There are some other particulars, in w hich we concur in the 
censuies which have been passed upon several of Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s earlier poems. t Mis theory of poetic diction was perhaps 
urged fin ther in practice than it would have been, had it not been 
a soi t of theory militant—a theory which had to prevail against 
popular error in the opposite extreme, and to establish itself in 
spite of the hostility of critics. Me was perhaps more afiaid than 
was needful of indulging in the weakness of concession. 

‘ I am sensible,’ he says in the Preface to the second edition of the 

* Take foi instance the following:— 

‘ By this the stars were almost pone, 

The moon was setting on the hill, 
u So pale you scarcely looked at her: 

The little birds begun to stir, 

' „ Though yet their tongues were stiU.' 

Poets have always delighted in describing times by their incidents; and ‘The 
Hours ’ have each received, from poet or painter, os both in one, their characteristic 
jgaibjMind emblem : but we hardly know of any passage in which the poetical faculty 
is made thus delicately, and, as it were, with a minute-pointer, to indicate the time 
of day. 

* - Lyrical 
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Lyrical Ballads, ‘ that my associations must fhave sometimes been 
particular instead of general; and that, consequently, giving to things 
a false importance, sometimes from dil^sed impulses, 1 may Iqive 
written upon unworthy subjects ; but I am less ijpprehdjhsite on this 
account, than that my languag® may frequently have fuffereci from 
thosS arbitrary connexions of feelings and ideas with particular words 
and phrases, from %'hich no man can altogether protect himself. 
Hence I have no doubt that, in some instances, feelings, evgn of the 
ludicrous, may be given to my readers by expressions.*which appeared 
to me tender and pathetic. Such faulty expressions, were I con¬ 
vinced they were faulty at present, and that they must necessarily 
continue to be so, I would willingly take all reasonable pains to cor¬ 
rect. But it is dangerous to make these alterations on the simple 
authority of a few individuals, or even of certain classes of men ; for 
where the understanding of an author is not convinced, or his feelings 
altered, this cannot be done without great injury to himself: for his 
own feelings are his stay and support; afid if he sets them aside in 
one instance, he may be induced to repeat this jict till his mind loses 
all confidence in itself, and becomni* utterly debi^tated.’ 

We scarcely think that Mr. Wordsworth’s mind, deeply founded 
as it was by nature, could have run any risk of this kind from a 
more ready compliance with public tastes, on points which were 
material no otherwise than in the unfoikmate particular of leading 
to conflict#. Whether from the impulse of this unyielding anta- 
yonism, or from giving too much way to thought and theory in 
the choice of his phraseology, and thus losing the guidance of na- 
tuial impressions, he was frequently, we think, betrayed mto the 
use, in serious poetry, of language not only plain but colloquial; 
of phrases not only divested of adventitjpus associationi of the 
poetical kind, but charged with opposile associations; and his 
style, in certain portions of his earlier writings, lay open to the 
objection that, whereas the end it had in view was a perfect sim¬ 
plicity of effect, it did not in point of fact accomplish that object, 
nor appear to the majority of readers to be the style which it 
was natural for an educated writer to use, wlipse chief care was 
to convey his meaning distinctly. It is always to be borne in 
mind that simplicity in poetry is the result of art, and that the 
‘ ars celare artem ’ is peculiarly requisite to this grace of style. 
In some of Mr. Wordsworth’s earlier poems, the art employed to 
this end w'as consummate; in others, it was, we venture to think, 
apparent. • 

We will here present our readers with an example in each kind. 
The following stanzas appear to us to betray jhe devices by which 
the effect of simplicity is sought to be obtained :— 

‘ Beneath the clear blue sky, he saw 
A little field of meadow ground; 

But 
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Bat fielder meadow Wme it not; 

Call it of earfh a small green plot, 

With rocks encompassed round.. 

n The‘f5wale ijowed under the grey rocks, ® 

But flowed quiet and unseen ;— 

Vou need a strong and stormy gale 
°To bring the noises of the Swale * 

^o that green spot,,30 calm and green! *—vol. ii. p. 121. 

In those which we are ne^t to extract, on tl>e contrary, it ap¬ 
peal's to us that art-r-occult art—could not be more' successfully 
exercised in simplifying the language of poetry. An old man, of 
a mirthful -teriiperament, is lying with the poet, on a summer’s 
day, by the side of a fountain, and replies to a request that he 
would sing one of his lively songs, in a strain of transitory sadness, 
such as is often evoked by a summons to be gay :— 

‘ Down to the vale this water steers— 

How merrily it goes ! 

’Twill murmur on a^thousand years, 

Ana flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot chuse but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears. 

My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay, 

And yefrthe wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird in the summer trees, 

The lark upon the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 

Ar£ quiet when they will. 

With nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free: 

But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 

1 And often glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We fyave been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth, 

The household hearts that were his own, 

» It is the man of mirth.*—vol. iii. p. 235. 
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To language so exquisitely simple Jas this, so graceful, so 
thoughtful, we doubt if the corrupted|taste of any age, however 
dazzled with faljp adornments, could refuse admiration ;* and if 
the simplicity or all Mr. Wordsworth’s earlier poems’hiyi been 
neither more nor less than this, his works would probably have 
been as popular ^frora^the first as, they have lately begun to be. 
Yet how few, comparatively, of his *iow voluminous works are 
those from whiqh many thoughtless per^pns have‘been used to 
infer the character of the whole ;* and how genuine is the simplicity 
of style in nine-tenths of his writings, in all that he has written 
subsequently to the period of his earlier and more theoretical taste ! 
In truth, those who refer to the ‘ Idiot Boy,’ as a characteristic 
specimen of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry, after having really read his 
Wbrks, might be equally expected, after reading those of Lord 
Bacon, to quote, as characteristic of that great man’s philosophy, 
the poition of his medical writings in whicl^ he recommends, as 
good for the digestion, ‘ whelps and healthy young boys applied 
to the stomach.’ Few or none are the minds of great activity 
which ate not subject to these occasional aberrations and lapses. 

Idle misapprehensions of thig kind are not the only ones which 
have retarded Mr. Wordsworth’s popularity. Headers of a very 
different class from those who fell into these error*—able men and 
laborious* students—'have been accustomed to deliver it as their 
opinion, that Mr. Wordsworth is more eminently^ great thinker 
than a great poet; and the belief has been disseminated, that it is 
necessary to climb to the heights of a new system of philo^phy, 
in order to reach an appreciation of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry and 
find a pleasure in it. It appears to us tlAt those from whom this 
opinion has taken its rise are men who, frdftmthe nature of their 
studies and the bent of their minds, apprehend more readily what 
is intellectual than what is poetical, and see all that there is of 
thought in what they read, and not all that there is of poetry. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Wordsworth is a philosopher; but those who 
are repelled from his writings by this consideration must need to 
have it explained to them in what sense he is so ; and one or two 
of our pages may not be misemployed in the endeavour to afford 
them this explanation. 

Mr. Wordsworth then, in our estimation, is a philosophic writer 
in the sense in which any man must be so, who writes from the im¬ 
pulses of a capacious and powerful mind, habituated to observe, v 
to analyse, and to generalise. So far forth was Shakspeare like¬ 
wise a philosopher. Bulj it does not folldw from this that he 
should be supposed to have invented any peculiar ethical or meta-w 
physical system, or to have discovered any new, principles upon 
which such a system could be built. What is new aad peculiar 
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in him as a philosophic thinker is not his view of the primary 
principles of psychologieallphilosophy, qor the trains of ratiocina- 
tion*byVhich he descends To those which are secondary and deri¬ 
vative : it Consists not so much in reasoning as in judgment; not 
so much in the exposition of abstract truths, as in his mannei of 
regaining thC particulars of life as they arise, £tid of generalising 
them into one truth or andther, according*as the one or the other 
harmonises witfehis moral temperament and habityal and cherished 
states of feeling. ^ 

If a poet have any peculiar philosophy of his own, it must 
be mainly through this modification of the judgment by indi¬ 
vidual temperament; the affinities of such temperament drawing 
round him and giving predominant infiueuce to some truths, 
whilst others are merely not rejected in deference to the rea¬ 
son. Nor is it to be supposed that a judgment so modified, and 
a philosophy into which sensibility thus enters, are theiefore falla¬ 
cious. Such a supposition will jjp eutertained, we are aware, by 
those who have imagined to themselves such a mere fiction as the 
contemporaneous discernment of all moral truth. The real state 
of the case being, however, that truth can only be shown piece¬ 
meal in its component parts, and fhat poetry, at all events, can do 
no more than cast partial lights upon it, it is saying nothing in 
derogation of any man’s philosophy, still less of his poetical phi¬ 
losophy, to affirm, that, in so far as it is peculiar to himself, it is 
so by dealing with that portion of iruth of which his tempei ament 
gives him the most lively consciousness. By his individual tem- 
peraitient it is that Mr. "Wordsworth’s philosophic perceptions of 
truth, various and composite as they* are, come to have a certain 
unity of drift, whicl*h«s given to his writings the character of em¬ 
bodying a peculiar system of philosophy. We shall best explain 
our view of what that philosophy is, by a commentary upon some 
of the passages in which it comes to light. 

The lines left upon a yew-tree seat, after describing the life of 
mortification led by a neglected man of genius— 

‘ Who with the food of pride sustained his soul 
In solitude’— 

conclude with the following moral:— 

‘ If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
t Stranger! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness*; that he who feels/contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

i Is 
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Is ever on himself, doth look on 6 ne, 

The least of Nature’s works, ohjf who might move 
The wiseaman to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawfuftever. Oh be wiser, thou ! • 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love, 

True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the sileOt hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, *, 

In lowliness of heart.’—uol. Si. p. 211. 

Let the stranger who is addressed in this passage be supposed 
lo be another Wordsworth, another philosophic poet,, or rather a 
pupil apt for becoming such, and then the injunctions which it 
contains are admirably calculated to train him in the way that he 
should go, although it may be possible to represent them as re¬ 
quiring to be received with some qualification by others. The 
nature of these qualifications will present a key to some of the 
peculiarities of Mr. Wordsworth’s moral view£ 

It is undoubtedly essential uot*only to the philosophic charac¬ 
ter, but to the moral elevation of any man, that he should regard 
every atom of pride which he may detect in his nature as some¬ 
thing which detracts from his'dignity, inasmuch,as it evinces 
some want of independence and of 'natural strength. When 
Burns breaks out into fiery expressions of contempt for the rich 
and the great, we recognise the man of genius, but not the man of 
ay independent nature. If in his real feelings he Had been inde¬ 
pendent of the rich and the great, they might have gone their way 
and he would have gone his, and we should have heard nothlhg of 
his scorn or disdain. These were dictated, not as they professed 
to be, by a spirit of independence, but by fchgt which, whereso¬ 
ever it exists, comes in abatement of independence—by pride. 

A keen desire of aggrandisement in the eyes of others, a sensitive 
apprehension of humiliation in their eyes, are the constituents of 
pride, and though it may manifest itself in divers forms, leading a 
man, perhaps, to avoid a practical dependence upon others, and 
even leading him, as in the case which is the subject of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poem, to terminate, as far as possible, his inter¬ 
course with maukind—yet these very courses would be evidences 
of a weakness of nature; for one who was not unduly dependent 
upon the opinion of others for his peace of mind wpulc! not be 
driven to seek this shelter; on the contrary, he would go through 
tlie world, giving and taking, in the freedom of the feeling, that so 
long as he should,satisfy his own conscience in his dealings with 
his fellow-creatures, he wo did always be sure to receive from them 
as much respect as be had occasion for. It is then this servility and * 
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cowardice of the inmost %pirit, together with the artifices or the 
escapes naturally resorted£$> in such a state of slavery, that Mr. 
Wordsworth detects—when he bids us p 

‘ know that pride, ■* 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness.’ * 

So far f however, the sectiment expressed by Mr. Wordsworth, 
though largelycontributing to his system of opinions, may not, per¬ 
haps, constitute a peculiarity of them ; and in contrasting the senti¬ 
ments of Burns with those of Wordsworth, we have not intended to 
represent tire o'ndpoet any more than the other, as standing alone in 
bis way of thinking; but only to contra-distinguish from the phi¬ 
losophic poet the mere man of genius who writes from the im¬ 
pulses df an ardent mind, and throws light upon human nature, 
less by the depth of his investigations, than by the liveliness of 
his sympathies ; exhibiting, in truth, a subject for a philosopher 
to contemplate, ratl\er than the x spirit of philosophical contem¬ 
plation. But proceeding with the passage, the next step takes 
us into Mr. Wordsworth’s peculiar domain. We are told that 
‘ He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
That fie has never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy.* 

It is here that, were we to understand the doctrine as delivered 
for acceptation by mankind at large, we should, as we have 
already intimated, take gome exceptions. The moral government 
of the world appears to us to requiie, that in the every-day inter¬ 
course of -ordinary man*with man, loom should be given to the 
operation of the harsller sentiments of our nature—anger, resent¬ 
ment, contempt. They were planted in us for a purpose, and are 
not essentially and necessarily wrong in themselves, although they 
may easily be wrong in their direction. What we have to do is not 
to subdue such feelings ; and we are to control them, not with a 
view to their suppression, but only with a view to their just applica¬ 
tion. Let the sentiment of justice be paramount, and it will lead to 
such serious consideration of the grounds of our hostile feelings as 
will, in itself and of necessity, temper them; but neither need nor 
ought to suppress them, nor even to abate their vivacity further 
than is necessary to admit of clear perceptions and a just judg¬ 
ment of their objects. Anger, resentment, and contempt, are 
itistitffftents of the penal law of nature and private society, which, 
as long as evil exists/ must require to be administered; and the 
Jbest interests of mankind demand that they should be tempered 
with justice much more than with mercy. The public laws of a 

community, 
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community, and the penalties they dqpounce, have their chief 
importance by giving countenance and operation to the private 
penalties of society, the judgments of Rie street and the market¬ 
place, searching I and pervasive, by which alone evil* inchoate 
cam be'contended with and destroyed. That Man, so far as he is 
liable to evil inclinations, should fear bis neighbour, is* as reqaisite 
fpr the good of society 3s that he should love his neighbour, and 
that which be vyll commonly stand most in fear pjF is his neigh¬ 
bours just contempt. • " * 

Do we then, in so far as the doctrine in question is concerned, 
attribute to Mr. Wordsworth a false philosophy j? . We are by no 
means so presumptuous, nor (let us hope) so* incapable of com- 
piehending Mr. Wordsworth’s views. In the first place, we con¬ 
ceive that Mr. Wordsworth adverted more especially to that spe¬ 
cies of contempt which is immediately connected with the pride 
denounced previously in the same passage, and the self-love de¬ 
nounced subsequently—the undue* contempt Which a man conjures 
up in himself through the workings of self-lSve, for the ends of 
self-aggrandisement, or perhaps more frequently to stave off a 
feeling of humiliation and self-reproach. But without insisting 
upon a qualification which the language employed^ jjay seem to 
some to refuse, we find in the proposition, taken even in all the 
absoluteness of its terms, no error, but, we should Say, a peculiarity 
of sentiment, proceeding from a rare constitution of mind, adapted 
to that constitution, and when enjoined upon men w'hose minds 
are similarly constituted, not enjoined amiss. 

The same sentiments are not to be cultivated by all sorts of 
minds. The standard of right and wrong*is not so ill adapted to 
human nature as to take no account of its*i^iosyncracies, and to 
make all dispositions equally right or wrong in every frame and 
fabric of mind in which they are to be found throughout the infi¬ 
nite varieties of moral structure. There are men who are made to 
do more good by their just antipathies than by their sympathies, as 
there are others whose just sympathies are more available than their 
antipathies. There are also men whose admirable gifts of con¬ 
templation, whose clear intellectual insights, whose singular powers 
of communicating charitable thoughts, would be in part obscured 
and defeated by the admission of feelings alien to their natures, 
however necessary and wholesome as ordinary elementjin the great 
compound of human society. These men are chosen instruments, 
and It is for them so to order their being as shall best conduce to * 
the development and unimpeded operation of their excellent gifts. 
They should therefore take into their hands the lyre alone, leaving 
in the hands of others, with due acknowledgment, nevprthel^Ss* 
of their use and necessity, the sword, the axe, and the halter. Ac- 
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' cordingly, to whom is it tfyat Mr. Wordsworth addresses his admo¬ 
nition?-^ t 

• . * If thou be one \Shose heart tKe holy forms 

.Of young imagination have kept pure—F 
It hi one thus eminently endowed—one whose gift of irii agina¬ 
tion < has fiHed his mind with pure and holt/ forms—that Mr. 
Wordsworth adjures to profit by this gift' to its fullest extent, to 
cultivate r the knowledge wliich leads to love, and^not to desecrate 
his heart by the admission of sf contemptuous feeling even in respect 
of objects which may be not unworthily visited with contempt by 
others. Hq f searching for the explication of all that happens, and 
understanding through what impulses of nature or temptations of 
circumstance one man or another comes to be weak and vile ; re¬ 
garding ail human acts or characters as natural phenomena, the 
materials of induction, and giving his mind duly in his vocation to 
the search for final causes, and the working out of abstract results 
—he, we say, the sage thus commissioned, must, for the purposes 
of this his comprehensive survey' look down upon human nature 
from an eminence, and strive to raise himself above the influence 
of all vehement and disturbing passions. Even such of them as 
may work fijjr good with ipen not absolved by the exercise of higher 
functions from taking a part in the practical contests of life, must 
be regarded as of too temporal and secular a character to be en¬ 
tertained by him. 

Closely connected with his repudiation of the harsher and more 
violent feelings of humankind, is Mr. Wordsworth’s devotion 
to the beauty of the forms of external nature. This devotion 
affords to men of great excitability Eyud a passionate sense of the 
beautiful, an escape^ftpm many dangers aud disturbances. The 
appetite for the beautiful in such men must be fed, and human 
beauty is a diet which leads to excessive stimulation, frequent 
vicissitudes of feeling at all events, and, in every probability, to the 
excitement of bitter and turbulent passions. The love and ad¬ 
miration of nature leads from all these; being in truth the safe 
outlet for every excess of sensibility. The pleasure so derived 
appears to be, of all human pleasures, the most exempt from cor¬ 
relative pain. It has no connexion of its own creating with any 
intemperance, sensual, sentimental, or intellectual. Moreover, he 
who has giyen away his heart to the beauty of nature rests in 
the quiet consciousness that his admiration is fixed upon a per- 
1 durable object; whereas the beauty of a#voman has a tendency to 
provoke, in a thoughtful mind, disturbing anticipations— 

* For human beauty is a sight 
To sadden rather than delight; 

4 Being the prelude of a lay • 

Whose burthen is decay.’ In 
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In our admiration of the external forjns of nature the mind is 
redeemed from this sense of the transitory, which so often mixes 
perturbation with pleasure, and there i4 perhaps no feeling^of .the 
human heart whiih, being so intense, is at the same time so com¬ 
posed.* It is for this reason, amongst others, that it is peculiarly 
favourable to the ^contemplations of a poetical philosopher, and 
eminently so to one like Mr. Wordsworth, in whose scheme of 
thought there is % no feature more pronlinent than the doctrine that 
the intellect .should be nourished by The feelings, aim that the state 
of mind which bestows a ‘ gift of genuine insight ’ is one of pro¬ 
found emotion as well as profound composure; pr t as Mr. Cole- 
iidge has somewhere expressed himself, * 

‘ Deep self-possession, an intense repose.’ 

The power which lies in the beauty of nature to induce this 
union of the tranquil and the vivid is described, and to every dis¬ 
ciple of Mr. Wordsworth has been as much as is possible im¬ 
parted, by the celebrated ‘ Lines written in 17J)8, a few miles above 
Tintern Abbey/ in which the poet, having attributed to his inter¬ 
mediate recollections of the landscape then revisited a benign in¬ 
fluence over many acts of daily life, describes thus the other parti¬ 
culars in which he is indebted fo them 5— 


‘ Nor less I trust 

To them I may have owed another gift 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight, 

Of all this unintelligible world, * 

Is lightened:—that gerene and blgssed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 

Until the breath of this corporeal fraiffe 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of jo/, 

We see into the life of things. If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft, 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, , , 

Oh sylvan Wye*! thou wanderer thsough the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to thee!’ 

If it were possible to read or repeat such passages top often*nee 
might stop here; for there are probably few portions of Mr. Words- 

• . worth’s 
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* worth’s works which are r better known; but they have become 
thus familiar because they are eminently characteristic, and for the 
same reason they should Aot be omitted from our view of Mr. 
Wordsworth's philosophy. Having reverted to flm brat visit to 
the 'Wye, which was in his early youth, he proceeds :<— ‘ * 

< * * Nature then t 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad anirhal movements, all gone by) 

To me was all i« all. ® I c&nnot paint 
t , What then I Was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tali rock, 

The* mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to mo 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur; other gifts 
Have follpwed, for such loss I would believe 
Abundant recompqnse. Ffir I have learned 
To look on Nature,mot as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. . 

. . * Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; ‘and of all thsft we behold 
From this gr;ea earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, «the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.’—-vol. ii. pp. 100-103. 

This impassioned love of nature is interfused through the 
whole of Mr. W ordsworih's system of thought, filling up all in¬ 
terstices, penetrating all recesses, colouring all media, supporting, 
associating, apri giving coherency and mutual relevancy to it inlall 
its parts. Though man is his subject, yet is man never presented to 
tis divested of his relations with external nature* Man is the text, 
but there is always a running common taiy of natural phenomena. 
In his great work, 1 the mind of man’ is, as he announces, 
‘wbe haunt and the main region of his songbut the mind of 
man, as exhibited by Mr* Woidswoith, whatever else it may be, 
' • i e { hardly 
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hardly ever fails to be the mirror of natural objects, and more or * 
less the creature of their power. • 

The vivacity with which* he is accustomed to apprehend this 
power of inanimate nature over the human mind has indeed led 
hi 111 .in Some cases; we venture to think, too far; not indeed in his 
philosophic views, for we are not of opinion that the excess to 
which we allude shpuld* be placed to. their account; but, we 
shpuld say, in his poetical licenses, of in . that particular poetic 
license, by which sensation is attributed to "inanimate objects—the 
particular feeling which they excite in the spectator being ascribed 
to themselves, as if they were sentient beings. .Thus we find in 
the ‘ Intimations of Immortality ’— * 

‘ The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the Heavens are bare.* 

And in the same ode— # 

‘ Ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 

Think not of any severing of our lovesj’—vol. iii. p. 315. 
lu ‘ The Excursion ’— 

1 Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep jojh*—vol. iv. p. 21. 

We are aware that there are passages in Mj\ Words worth's 
works which might lead to the supposition that this mode of ex¬ 
pression was in some degree connected with his philpsophic 
creed 

‘ And I have felt % 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts^ a sense sublime^ 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.'—vol. ii. p. 120. 

The only sense, however, in which we can understand this and 
some similar passages is, as representing inanimate objects to be 
the symbols or. types of feelings, the sentient seat of which is in 
their Creator. The evidences and results of a feeljpg may thus 
be said to pervade inanimate creation, natural objects may be 
described as both the effect of a feeling in Him who created them,* 
and the cause of a feeling in those who survey them. But to re* 
present them as the seat of a feeling must be considered merely ' 
as a license indulged in by the poet, for the purpose of nl&rs 
forcibly assimilating in the mind of his readers the type with the 

. < * archetype. 
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archetype. As a poetical license, the commutation may be justi¬ 
fiable even in its most naked form; but to the frequent recurrence 
of jt \ye object, as we s^ottid to the iteration of any other very bold 
figure of. speech. There is one theory, it is trie, upon which it 
might be supposed to be more than a mere ngurative mode of 
expression,-n-the theory that there is no such dhing as inanimate 
nature, and that every visible particle of matter is a congeries of 
animated®. It is clear, ‘however, that if thi$ purely physical 
hypothesis w6uld support the terms employed by. Mr. Words¬ 
worth, it would destroy the spirit and meaning which they are in¬ 
tended tt> convey. 

But if we think that there may be met with in Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s writings passages which his love of nature has impressed 
with some traces of iuordinate desires, instigating the imagination 
to fictions of impossible fulfilments—desires for community of 
feeling, and reciprocity of spiritual communication with tilings 
inanimate;—if we icouceive ourselves to detect some tokens in 
these passages of £he 1 dizzy raptures’ of which he speaks as 
having characterized his passion for nature in its earlier stages— 
we yet entertain the opinion with diffidence, and not without the 
consciousness that we may not have fully comprehended the scope 
and purport of Mr. Wordsworth’s more imaginative flights, and 
that we may poasibly be of the number of those critics who 1 take 
upon them to report of the course which he holds w'hom they are 
utterly unable to accompany,—confounded if he turn quick upon 
the wing, dismayed if he soar steadily “ into the region.” ’ Be 
this as it may, however, we hold ourselves competent to appreciate 
the aid afforded to Mr, Wordsworth's philosophical meditations 
by that more sedate^ but not less deeply-seated, love of nature,— 
that wedded love, by which his works are more generally charac¬ 
terized. We can perceive in what manner the intellectual vision, 
cleared, by virtue of this love, from the obstructions of petty cares 
as well as turbid excitements, and yet stimulated to activity by the 
impulse of pleasurable emotion, is— 

‘ Made quick to recognize 

The moral properties and scope of things.’. 

We can perceive how the habit of contemplating natural objects 
in their causative character may not only make all nature seem to 
live iu the eyes of the poet, but may also teach the philosopher to 
penetrate farmer into the passive properties of living beings—their 
^properties not oftly as agents but as objects. As an example of 
this perspicacity, let us adduce the poem‘entitled the * Old Cum¬ 
berland Beggar.’ * 

‘ The aged man 

Had pitted his staff across the broad smooth stone 


That 
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That overlays the pile, and from i bag 

All white with, flour, the dole village dames, 

He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one, 

And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 

. Of idle ctftnputation. . * 

Him from my childhood I have known, and then 
He was bo old, he seems not older now, * 

He travels on, a*solitary man ; • 

So helpless in appearance, that for him * • 

The sauntering horsemaa-traVeller does not throw 
With careless hand his alms upon the'ground. 

But stops, that he may safely lodge the cqin 

Within the old man's hat. 

He travels on a solitary man; 

His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and as he moves along 
They move along the ground ; mid evermore. 

Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and Jale, 

And the blue sky, one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to day, 

Bo\y-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground. 

He plies his weary jourtiey, seeing still, 

And seldom knowing that he sbes—some straw, 

* 'Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in otfe track, , 

The nails of cart or chariot wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road, in the same line. 

At distance still the same. Poor traveller 1 
His staff trails with him—scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust; he is so still 
In look and motion, *that the cottage qprs, 

Ere he have passed the door, will tffr* away, 

Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 

The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 

And urchins newly breeched—all pass him by : 

Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind.’ 

It would be difficult to present to the imagination, with more 
curious distinctness, the picture of a human being whose uses upon 
earth were over." Such certainly would be the conclusion of an 
ordinary observer. A form of humanity it would be said—a shell 
or husk of a human being, than which nothing could be con¬ 
ceived more neutral, more nugatory. But the poet, if at a loss 
to assign any active uses to such an existence, can discover in it a 
rich endowment of passive attributes. 

‘ Deem him not * 

A burthen of the earth! ’Tis Nature’s law • 

That none, the meanest of created things, SSS * B * 

Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
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The dullest or xn^st noxious, should exist 

* Divorced from goofl—a spirit and pulse of good* 
A life and soul, tq every mode of being 

* Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the -villagers in him * 

Behold a record which together binds . 

•Palt deeds and offices of charity, 

Else unremembere^; and so keeps alive 
The ^indly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half-wisdom hall-experience gives, • 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 

Among the farms and solitary huts, 

Hamlets and thinly scattered villages. 

Where'er the aged beggar takes his rounds, 

The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued, 

Doth find herself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. Some there are, 

By their good works exalted, lo$y minds 

And meditative, authors of delight 

And happiness, which to the end of time 

Will live and spread and kindle; even such minds 

In childhood, from this solitary being, 

Or from like wanderer, haply have received 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or the solicitudes of love can do !) 

That first m^d touch of sympathy and thought, 

In which they Yound their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 
Who sits at his own door, and, like the pear 
That overhangs his head from the green wall, 
Feeds in the sunshine; the robust and young. 

The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred—all behold in him * 

A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of ea ( ch Recalling his peculiar boons. 

His charters and exemptions ; and, perchance. 
Though he to po one give the fortitude 
And circumspection needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season, he, at least, 

An«| ’tis no vulgar service, makes them felt. 

Yet further*- • 


Yet 
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Yet further, indeed, we could with/pleasure follow out tire • 
investigation into the manifold uses of a being by whom nothin* 
can be done; but space fails us, and w6 pass to the closing benet 
diction, with whioh, whether in terms or 111 spirit, the benevolence 
of the poet never mils to crown his philosophy ;— 


* Then let mm pass, a blessing on his head 1 
And—while in mat vast solitude* to which 
The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but«for fiimself alone— ' 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of heaven 
Has hung around him ; and, while life is his, 

Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 

Then let him pass—a blessing on his head ! 

And long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys ; let his tyood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 

And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his grey locks against his withered face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 


May never HousK, misnamed <Jf Industry, 

*Make him a captive ! for that pent-up din* 

Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air. 

Be his the natural silence of old age ! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes, 

And have around him, whether heard or not,. 

The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 

Few are bis pleasures; if his eyes ha^e now 
Been doomed so long to settle on tHfe 4arth, 

That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 

Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to those languid orbs ; 

And let him* where and when he will,*sit dowre 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal; and, finally,, 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die !*—vok. ffij jr. 2828. 

It is such poems as these that forcibly recerometuf to us the 
tenet, that— • 

‘ he who feels contempt. 

For any living thing, has faculties. 

Which he has never used.* * 


And it is by them that we are impressed with a-bense^of the dig- 

• • ■ ' nity 
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• nity of that order of rain^ in Which the contemplative faculty may 
be so justly called to an undivided predominance. 

Never, indeed, was the mind of man imbued with a deeper 
sense of the dignity of his calling than that which pervades the 
writings of Mr. Wordsworth j and many are/they who," though 
conscious that no such calling is theirs,*—that no such spirit 
has descended upon them,—have nevertheless been filled by those 
writings with aspirations which lifted them as high as it was .in 
their nature to‘ rise above the Hevei of ephemeral pursuits and un¬ 
worthy ambition. The sanative influence of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry is felt—yvlvere such influence is most wanted—in natures of 
peculiar sensibility; and it applies itself to that which in those 
natures is commonly the peccant part. Gross corruption or 
demoralization is not ordinarily to be apprehended for such 
minds; but they are subject to be weakened, wasted, and de¬ 
graded by the vanities and petty distractions of social life, or 
by accesses of casual and futile amatory sentiment. The love of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s p&etry takes possession of such a mind like a 
virtuous passion, fortifying it against many selfish and many senti¬ 
mental weaknesses, precluding trivial excitement, and coupling 
the indulgence (necessary in one "way . or another) of passionate 
feeling,.with serious study, and as much o{ intellectual exercise as 
the understanding m ay happen to have strength to b£ar. To 
such a mind, conceiving greater things than it can take firm hold 
of, marking out for itself a loftier course of life than it lias steadi¬ 
ness to pUrsue, and feeling itself dwarfed by thfc height of its own 
moral standard,—how often, and with what aft. invigorating im¬ 
pulse will those passages t recur, in which Mr. Wordsworth has in¬ 
voked, with all plaints and gravity of style, but with an earnest¬ 
ness not on that account the less impressive, the aid which is 
requisite to make the weak stand fast:— 

‘ If such theme 

May sort with highest objects, then, dread Power, 

Whose graqjous favour is the primal source 
Of all illumination, may my life 
Express the image of a better time, 

More wise desires, and simpler manners ; nurse 
My heart in genuine freedom: all pure thoughts 
Be with me,—so shall thy unfailing love 
tiuidfc, and support, and cheer me to the end!—vol. iv. p. 9. 
Who that, with the consciousness of a better birthright, has felt 
himself from time to tjme subjugated by the petty tyranny of cir¬ 
cumstance—by idle sympathies and ignoble inducements, and 
sugared from the shame of such subjugation,—could ftfct repeat 
those few words— . -S' 
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My heart in genuine freedqpi- ’ 

with the frequency of a daily prayer, and with such a hope Jp be 
heard as might welU be inspired by feeling himself, for thft moment 
at l&ist,' a sharer L the fervency of the invocation 7 To these 
lights iti the poetical hemisphere such an aspirant might look .up, 
in seasons of pressure, sft Wallenstein did to the star, the sight 
of which had so often ‘ shot strength info his heart.’ • 

Of the nature of this genuine fseed&m, or*freedom'of the heart, 
in its several kinds, we have some further intimations in the c Ode 
to Duty.’ That poem points first to the freedom of native inno¬ 
cence, a state in which, through some rare happiness of nature and 
friendliness of fortune, some human beings are to be found, whose 
impulses scarcely need either direction or control, and to whom it 
is given to be thoughtlessly good : 

‘ There are who ask not if Thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and trJLtli, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
• Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot; 

Who do thy work and know it not.’ 

It is seldom, indeed, that the duties of» life can be gone through 
with so loose a rein ; and when an instance does occur in which 
what is spontaneous is all-sufficient, and continues so after early 
youth, it will almost always be found to be in the case of one whose 
scope of being is not naturally large. Wherever there is an abun¬ 
dance of human nature with its passions aftd powers, not onl> does 
self-government become necqjssary to chqck their exorbitancies, 
but thoughtfulness becomes a condition of.^ dutiful life, inas¬ 
much as the qualities of such a being necessarily draw him into 
more complicated and pregnant relations with his fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Wherein, then, is to consist the freedom of his heart ? We 
answer, in self-government upon a large scale,—in so ordering 
the circumstances of his life, and determining tfip general direction 
“TrT^hich his powers and feelings shall be cultivated, as may clear 
him from petty wrestlings with his inclinations, and from multi¬ 
plied efforts and restraints,—in so dealing, that is, with his years and 
months, as shall impart a certain orderly liberty to his days and 
hours. It is thus that the virtue of the man may be assimilated to a 
the free innocence of the child, and be invested witR some of its 
charms ; and the man who has thus looked to the regulation of his. 
mind in the main, may go on his way doing what he likes, inas¬ 
much as he has first taken a security for liking what is good. 
Occasions will afise, no doubt, not unfrequently, in the mauifcU 
contingencies which life, howsoever ordered, must preseht, on 

. which 




not so place himself in life, and so manage his mind, as to give free 
play to all .his natural dispositions which are n<^ evil, and to make 
his acts of virtue, where it is possible, enjoymeiub and not restraints. 
It ^ this genial virtue, falling back, when rfeed is, upon severe 
viitue for support, that Mr. Wordsworth describes in the beautiful 
stanza following that which we last quoted frpm the * Ode to 
Duty — * * 


* Serene will be our days and bright. 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need.’ 

—vol. iii. p. 279. 


We have now sketched as many traits of Mr. Wordsworth’s phi¬ 
losophy as may be sufficient to indicate to any of our readers who 
may be unacquainted with his works, the quality of their moral 
materials* We proceed to other topics. 

In the Narrative Poems of Mr. Wordsworth (with the 
exception of the * White Doe of Rylstone’), his peculiarities in 
respect to subject, treatment, and style, are perhaps even more 
strongly marked than in those parts of his works which are more 
directly philosophical. Amongst the narrative poems we include, 
and, indeed, would place prominently, the story of ‘ Margaret,’ in 
the first book of tfye 1 Excursion,’ and the series of stories in the 
sixth and seventh bhuks ; and we would select as examples, more 
conspicuous even than these; the pastoral poem, entitled * Michael’ 
(vol. i. p. 174), and the story of the * Female Vagrant’ (vol. i. 
p. 79). The incidents related in these poems, if not actually 
matters of fact (which probably most of them were), are such as 
might have occurred just as easily and naturally as any of the i\.*l 
events of life which we are accustomed to .hear of,—we had 
almost said to hear of every day; but if not so, still to become 
familiar with in the course of a few years passed in the sphere of 
life to which they belong. There is nothing romantic in them, 
* The poet wiCtes in the confidence of his power to impart interest 
to the realities of life, deriving both the confidence and the power 
‘from the deep interest which he feels in them. It is an attribute 
of great susceptibility of imagination to need no extraordinary 
jirovocatives; and when this is combined with intensity of obser¬ 
vation, and peculiar force of language, it is the high privilege of 
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the poet so endowed to rest upon the coiimon realities of life, and ' 
to dispense with its anomalies,—leaving to less gifted writeis the 
representation of strange fatalities, and of ‘ nature erring from 
itself.’ * /" 

Michael had received from his forefathers the inheritance of a 
apiece of land near TSrasmere, in Cumberland, and hi^ calling was 
to tend his flocks upoh 'the mountains. The land had been 
burthened when ^t came to him, and it was not till he fras forty 
years of age that, by continual vigilaiice anil toil, he* had cleared it 
of debt. His wife was twenty years younger than himself. They 
passed through middle age a solitary couple— - . . 

‘ neither gay perhaps 

Nor cheerful; yet with objects and with hopes, 

Living a life of eager industry,—’ 

and Michael was beginning to think himself an old man when a 
child was born to him. This only child became the object of his 
most devoted attachment; and was brought up to his father’s occu¬ 
pation till his eighteenth year, when Michael lost half what he was 
worth by the failure of a nephew for whom he was surety. He 
then made up his mind to send his son to a relation, who was a 
tradesman in London, in order that there might be a prospect of 
retrieving through him the fortunes of*the family: the son went 
in great h'ope and with good dispositions ; but after he had been 
some time in London, he took to evil courses, and absconding 
from their consequences, sought an asylum beyond seas. In a 
few years the old man died ; his wife did npt long survive him ; and 
their land passed into the hands of a stranger. * 

Such is the story of Miohael ; and probably no poet ever 
contented himself with what would be though^ tamer theme. It 
is worth while to inquire, therefore, by what singular power it is 
that Mr. Wordsworth has been enabled to carry this theme to the 
hearts of many thousands of readers.* Simplicity of narration 
would clearly be insufficient of itself to produce such an effect. 
The facts are not enough. The human heart is not so tender, or 
scTeasily touched, as to respond feelingly to a simple communica¬ 
tion of what happened to Michael. Any want of simplicity would 
at once destroy the effect; but simplicity the most scriptural would 
not of itself suffice to produce it. 

We are disposed to think that the effect is in the first place to 
be ascribed to the reader’s recognition of power in the mind of the 
waiter. Facts which w'ould not interest him otherwise are made 

* Looking to the numerous editions of Mr. Wordsworth’s poems which hod been 
sold even before the period at which he rose in popularity, and bearing m mind that 
‘ Michael’ has always been a favourite with Mr. Wordsworth's disciples, we shoflffP 
not have been above the murk in assigning to it many thousandsajf readers, even had 
we been writing ten years ago, 
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to do so by the consciousness that they have interested a powerful 
mind. He is interested in perceiving the effect of them upon that 
mind, «nd his sympathies with the powerful are brought in aid 
of his sympathies with the pathetic. The language of the poet 
therefore, as the symbol of his power, contributes mainly to«the 
effect. 6 * 

There are many readers ^ho would in vain search the language 
of Mr. Wordsworth for token^ of the power which we speak of,— 
many to whom, in such narratives ‘as ‘ Michael,’ his language would 
be a dead letter as well as his theme. There are many also 
to whom the language of David in his lamentation over the death 
of Absalom would be a dead letter, were it not in the Bible that 
they read it. To such readers violence is power; abrupt and 
startling ejaculations, or extravagant figures of speech, constitute 
the language of passion. , Mr. Wordsworth’s language addresses 
itself to other ears—to the ears of those who feel that truthfulness 
of language gives foipe, and that habits of just and exact thinking 
give truthfulness; to the ears of those who understand the strength 
which lies in moderation, where thought is to be conveyed,—or 
where feelings are the subject, the enthusiasm which lies in the 
language of reserve. ' 

Next to the sense of power, as betokened by language, which 
Mr. Wordsworth's narratives convey, w*e would adduce, as princi¬ 
pally contributing to their influence over the imagination, the 
minute familiarity which they evince with the modes of life repre¬ 
sented in them, and widjj the feelings belonging to those modes of 
life. It is only through sympathy that such familiality can be 
acquired ; and that which is begotten by sympathy begets it. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s mina,M>eing not only poetical and philosophical, 
but also eminently practical, becomes readily conversant with the 
aflairs and pursuits of men in every sphere, and sees into their 
daily life. In treating of the lower classes, where the range 
of objects is necessarily narrow, whilst this very limitation tends to 
direct the feelings'upon them with a concentrated force, lie not 
only deals with the natural affections of the shepherd or the 
ploughman, but also concerns himself with their applications 
of such intellectual gifts as they possess to such ends as lie within 
their reach; he understands the pleasure and pride attaching 
to skill in ftheir craft; he enters into the spirit of their ordinary 
occupations, of their dealings for the lucre of gain,—into the cares 
of their poverty and the interests of their thrift. Mr. Wordsworth 
is, in truth, one of those rare individuals, who, being best placed 
where he is in life, would not however have been misplaced in any 
situation whatever. For whilst he is endowed with ‘ the highest 
intellectual powers in the largest measure, it is his singular felicity 
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lo possess also all the inferior faculties, elch in its due proportion • 
in short, to be in possession of a complete mind. Hence it is that 
let his Fancy transport him amongst what order of mankind she^ 
may, lie can make himself at home amongst them„'tmderstand 
theis predicament, partake their life: hence it is that let his Fancy 
recommend to hiiir for particular representation whatever indivi¬ 
duals may please her bett, he can bic| the guests welcome, and 
afford them cordial entertainment, until they become, as* it were, 
domesticated in his mind. • " 

Thus, to return to * Michael/ the interests and pursuits of the 
Shepherd are described in that poem, as well as the affections of 
the Father:— 

‘ His mind was keen, 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And in his shepherd’s calling he .was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence had he learned the meaning of £11 winds. 

Of blasts of every tone j and oftentimes, 

.When others heeded not, he heard the south 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant flighland hills. 

The shepherd, at such warning,.of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 

“ The winds are now devising work for me.” 

And, truly, at all times, the storm that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains: he had beer*alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists 
That came to him and*left him on the heights. 

So lived he till his eightieth year waa^st; 

And grossly that man errs who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks, 

Were things indifferent to the shepherd’s thoughts: 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 
The common air; the hills which he so qft 
Had climbed with vigorous step; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill, or courage, joy, or fear; 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 4 
The certainty of honourable gain; 

Those fields, those hills,—what could they less ? had laid 
trorig hold on his affection’s, were toliim 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself.’—vol. i. p. 175.*“* 

So felt the Shepherd: let us now pass to the portraiture of the 
Father2 a 2 ’ - ‘ Thus 
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‘ Thus living on through such a length of years, 

The shepherd, if he c loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his helpmate. But to Michael’s heart 
Th(s son of his old age was yet more dear; 

Less from instinctive tenderness, the sape 
Blind spirit which is in the blood of all/ 1 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts, 

.Brings hope with’it and forward-looking thoughts, 

And stirrings of inquietude, when they * 

By tendency of nature needs must fail. 

Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 

His heart and his heart’s joy! for oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 

Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness ; and he had rocked 
His cradle with a woman’s gentle hand. 

And in a later time, ere yet the boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love, 

Albeit of a stern, unbending mind. 

To have the young one in his sight, when he 
Had work by his o\vn door, or when he sat 
With sjieep before him on his shepherd’s stool. 

.... There while they two were sitting in the shade 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 

Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at Jtheir legs, or with his shouts 
Scared ther^ivhile they lay still beneath the shears. 

.... But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts ; and to the heights, 

Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his father daily went, and they 
Were as companions; why should I relate 
That objects which the shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now ? that from the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations ;—things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 

And that the old man’s heart seemed born again V 
Then comes the account of the disaster which befel Michael 
in the loss of half his substance, which reduced him to the alter¬ 
native of sending his son to London, or of parting with the land 
which had descended to him from his ancestors. Those who are 
acquainted with the yeomanry of the noith of England know how 
peculiarly powerful are their feelings of local attachment and 
their love. of their small landed inheritances. In that singular 

production 
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production called 'The Doctor, &c.^(i book which, with all its 
wanton absurdities, is rich beyond almost any other of the time in 
the best knowledge and the most beautiful literature,) it 4s Well' 
observed, that' to have held these small patrimonies .flltimpaired, 
as welf as unenla4-ed, through so many generations, implies more 
contentment, more hajjpyiess, and a more uniform .course of 
steadiness and good conduct, than coijd be found in fhe proudest 
genealogies.’ binder the influence of these local and proprietary 
feelings (which, on this side the*boruers, hhve now lost their hold 
on all but the secluded mountaineers of Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland), the shepherd-yeoman resolved upon tho alternative of 
sending his son forth to seek his fortune. Near a brook, in the 
depths of the valley, Michael had gathered together a heap of 
loose stones, with the intention of building a sheepfold there. 
Thither he took his son on the eve of his departure, and desired 
him to lay the first stone of the sheepfold, that it might be a 
covenant between them :— { 

* This was a work for us ; and now', my son, 

* It is a work for me. But lay one stone— 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 

Nay, boy, be of good hope ; we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 

1 still am strong and hale; do thou thy part; 

I will do mine. I will begin again 

With many tasks that were resigned to thee : 

Up to the heights and in among the storms 
Will I without thee go again, and? do 
All works which I was wont to do alone, 

Before I knew thy faSe.* * * 

Accordingly, when his son was gone, the mcl shepherd resumed 
his duties manfully, and from time to time worked at the building 
of the sheepfold; and he was cheered for some time by loving 
letters from the boy, and by satisfactory tilings of his conduct. 
But at length came the accounts of an opposite Jenor,—that he had 
‘given himself up to dissolute courses, that ignominy and shame 
had fallen upon him, and, finally, that he had been driven to seek 
a hiding-place beyond the seas :— 

‘ There is a comfort in the strength of love; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else • 

Would overset the brain, or break the heart. 

I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old man, and what he«was 
Years after he had heard these heavy news. 

His bodily frame had been from jouth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rockp 
He went, and still looked up towards the sun, * _ 
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And listened to the wind ; and, as before, 

Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 

« And for the land his small inheritance. 

Arjd to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the fold of which) 1 - r 

, His flock bad need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in evfiry heart 
■ For the old man ;' and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a tyiy he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone.’ 

It will be perceived that the poem of ‘ Michael,’ being in blank 
verse, affords scope for more detail than cpuld well be introduced 
into a poem in rhyme. The * Female Vagrant’ is in rhymed 
stanzas, and if we had room we should wish to quote it at length, 
as a specimen of Mr. Wordsworth’s narrative poems, written in a 
different manner from that of ‘ Michael,’ with equal force and 
effect. The symnrijptry of this narrative is so perfect, and must 
constitute, especially to those who look at it in its wholeness with 
the eyes of an artist, so peculiar a charm, that we have hesitated to 
take it to pieces. But the hauds of criticism are proverbially irre¬ 
verent, and briefly sketching the story of the poem as we proceed, 
we shall break it up for illustrations without further scruple 
The Femahr Vagrant tells her own tale, and begins with her 
childhood. To men (like ourselves) whose benevolence is not so 
readily awakened as might be wished in behalf of those of their 
fellow-creatures who wear a coarse outside, the aspect of adult 
rustic life may be uninteresting,—except, indeed, in some occa¬ 
sional instances, whey an inherent refinement of natuie lias 
triumphed over t^jsinal circumstances, or (which is perhaps 
equally unfrequent m the class) when inborn beauty is so predo¬ 
minant as to make up for all deficiencies. But childhood has its 
charms in every sphere of life ; and also, though w'itli a marked 
difference of degree,and prevalence as we descend to the laborious 
classes, its beauty and its grace. The effects of toil, exposure to 
the weather, and narrow cares, have not, at that age, had tirfflT*ro 
tell upon the countenance, and give it that uftliving and unmean¬ 
ing barrenness of expression which physical hardship has a ten¬ 
dency to induce, but w'hich still more surely results when the lines 
of advancing life have been traced by care and not by thought— 
when the loss of animal beauty and animal spirits has been un¬ 
compensated. The child of rustic life not having suffered the loss, 
and having no needtof the compensation, has all the attractiveness 
of appearance which it may have pleased nature to bestow'; and 
manners and social feelings have hardly yet felt the influence 
of artificial distinctions, and of the distrust which they too often 

engender. 
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engender. To us the child of the peasant has often been the link • 
through which we have reached a fueling of human fellowship 
with the parent. It is true that no such intermediary ought tci be 
needed ; but such are the insensibilities of many minds* and such 
are. ther approach* by which they are to be overcome; and skil¬ 
fully is it therefor'that the poet has made the subject Of his. story 
fust present herself at tfie'period of her childhood. 

‘ My father was a good and pious man, • 

An honest man by honest«pare*nts bred; 

And I believe that soon as I began 
To lisp, he made me kneel beside my bed. 

And in his hearing there my prayers X said : 

And afterwards by my good father taught, 

I read, arid loved the hooks in which I read; 

For books in every neighbouring house I sought, 

And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure brought. 

‘ Can I forget what charms did once adonn 
My garden, stored with peas, and mint, wnd thyme, 

And rose, and lily, for the sabbath morn? 

The sabbath bells, and their delightful chime; 

The gambols and wild freaks at shearing time; 

My hen’s rich nest through long grass scarce espied ; 

The cowslip-gathering in June’s*dewy prime ; 

''/he swans that when I sought the water-sidfc, 

From far to meet me came, spreading their snowy pride ? 

‘ The staff I yet remember which upbore 
The bending body of my active sire^; 

His seat beneath the honeyed sycamore 

Where the bees hummed, and chair,by winter fire; 

When market morning came, the neat^tire 
With which, though bent on haste, myself I decked ; 

My watchful dog, whose starts of furious ire, 

When stranger passed, so often I have checked; 

The redbreast, known for years, which at my casement pecked. 

‘ The suns of twenty summers danced along, 

* Ah! little marked how fast they rolled away: 

But through severe mischance and cruel wrong 
My father’s substance fell into decay: 

We toiled and struggled—hoping for a day 
When fortune should put on a kinder look ; * 

But vain wefe wishes—effortsJftin as they; • 

He from his old hereditary nook 
Must part,—the summons came,—our final leave we took. 

‘ It was indeed a miserable hour 
When, from the last hill-top, my sire surveyed, 

Peering above the trees, the steeple tower 
That on his marriage-day sweet music made 
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Till then lie hoped ft is bones might there be laid, 

Close by my mother id their native bowers: 

. Bidding me trust in God, he stood and prayed,— 

\ co.uld not pray : through tears that fell in showers 
Glimmered our dear-loved home, alas, no longer ours ! ' r 

,* The ref was a youth whom I have loved so long. 

That when I loved him not I canndt Say : 

Mid the green mountains many a thoughtless song 
We two.had sung, like gladsome birds in May; 

When we began to tire of childish play. 

We seemed still more and mpre to prize each other; 

We talked of marriage and our marriage-day; 

And I in truth did love him like a brother, 

For never could I hope to meet with such another. 

* Two years were passed since to a distant town 
He had repaired to ply the artist’s trade ; 

What tears of fitter grief, till then unknown! 

What tender vbws our last sad kiss delayed ! 

To Him we turned—we had no other aid: 

Like one revived upon his neck I wept, 

And her whom he had loved in joy, he said, 

He well could love in grief; his faith he kept; 

And in a quiet home once more my father slept. 

‘ We lived in peace and conjfort; and were blest 
With daily bread, by constant toil supplied. 

Three lovely infants lay upon my breast; 

And often viewing their sweet smiles I sighed 
„And knew not why® My happy father died— 

When sad distress reduced the children’s meal; 

Thrice happy! thaf for him the grave did hide 
The empty looh^’cold hearth, and silent wheel. 

And tears that flowed for ills which patience could not heal. 

‘ ’Twas a hard change ; an evil time ^as come, 

We had no hope, and no relief could gain. 

But soon, with proud parade, the noisy drum 
Beat round, to sweep the stx-eets of want and pain : 

My husband’s arms now only served to strain 
Me and his children hungering in his view; 

In such dismay my prayers and tears were vain: 

To join^hose miserable men he flew ; 

And now, to the sea-coast with numbers more we drew.’ 

—vol. i. p. 79. 

Nothing is more remarkable in this narrative than the even and 
quiet rapidity of its progress from beginning to end ; and it costs us 
an effort to interrupt it; but we must put the next events into still 
fe\ver words than the few (marvellously few, considering the effect 
produced) in whibh they are told by the poet. She follows her 

husband 
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husband to the theatre of war, and through many miseries by sea 
and land; and after his death by the sword, and that of her chil- 
dien by famine and pestilence, she embarks again for England:—■ 

* The vessel reached its bound ; '*" 

• And hoxneledy near a thousand homes I stood, % 

And near a thousand # taJ>les pined and wanted food. 

4 By grief enfeebled was I turned ^rift, 

Helpless a% sailor cast on desert rock; 

Nor morsel to my mouth tffat day did lift. 

Nor dared my hand at any door to knock; 

I lay where, with his drowsy mates, the cock . 

From the cross-timber of an outhouse hung: 

Dismally tolled, that night, the city clock ! 

At morn my sick heart hunger scarcely stung, 

Nor to the beggar’s language could I fit my tongue. 

‘ So passed another day, and so the third; 

Then did I try in vain the crowd's resort^ 

—In deep despair by frightful wishes stirred, 

I^ear the sea-side I reached a ruined fort; 

There, pains which nature could no more support, 

With blindness linked, did on my vitals fall, 

And after many interruptions shotf 

Of,hideous sense, I sank, nor step could crawl; 

Unsought for was the help that did my life recall. 

‘ Borne to an hospital I lay with brain 
Drowsy and weak, and shattered memory ; 

I heard my neighbours, in their bed*, complain 
Of many things which never troubled me; 

Of feet still hustling round with busy^flee; 

Of looks where common kindness had i>:4(>art; 

Of service done with careless cruelty, 

Fretting the fever round the languid heart; 

And groans which, as they said, might make a dead man start. 

‘ These things just served to stir the torpid sense, 

Nor pain nor pity in my bosom raised. . 

* With strength did memory return; and, thence 
Dismissed, again on open day I gazed, 

At houses, men, and common light amazed. 

The lanes I sought, and as the sun retired, 

Came where beneath the trees a faggot blazed ; 

The travellers saw me weep, my fate inquired, 

And gave me food,—and rest, more welcome, more desired. 

‘They, with their panniered asses,semblance made 
Of potters wandei’ing on from door to door; 

But life of happier sort to me pourtrayed, 

And other joys my fancy to allure; 
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The bagpipe dinning on the midnight moor. 

In barn uplighted; aW companions boon 
t Well met from far with revelry secure, 

Among the forest glades, when jocund June 
Rolled fast along the sky his warm and genial moon. 

• * But ill they suited me—-these jou^ies dark 
O’er moor and mountain, midnight theft to hatch, 

To charm the surly house-dog’s faithful bark* 

Or harig on tiptoe at the lifted latch. 

The gloomy lantern and the dim blue match, 

The black disguise, the warning whistle shrill, 

The ear still busy on its nightly watch. 

Were not for me, brought up in nothing ill; 

Besides, on griefs so fresh my thoughts were brooding still. 

* What could I do, unaided and unblest ? 

My father! gone was every friend of thine: 

And kindred*if dead husband are at best 
Small help; and after marriage such as mine, 

With little kindness would to me incline. 

Ill was I then for toil and service fit: 

With tears whose course no effort could confine, 

By the road side forgetful would I sit 
Whole hours, my idle arms in moping sorrow knit. 

‘ I led a wandering life among the fields ; 

Contentedly, yet sometimes self-accused; 

I lived upon what casual bounty yields, 

Now" coldly givenf, now utterly refused. 

The ground 1 for my bed have often used: 

But, what addicts'my peace wfth keenest ruth 
Is, that I ha^ ’my inner self abused, 

Forgone the home delight of constant truth, 

And clear and open soul, so prized in fearless youth. 

‘ Three years thus wandering, often have I viewed, 

In tears, the sun toward that country tend 
Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude; 

And now across this moor my steps I bend, 

Oh! tell me whither—for no earthly friend 
Have I.—She ceased, and weeping turned away ; 

As if because her tale was at an end 
She wept; because she had no more to say 
^tfthat perpetual weight which on her spirit lay.’ 

ft is not till we have read this poem often enough to moderate 
our sense of its inferest and pathos, that we become sensible 
to the consummate art with which it is constructed; to the fre? 
vigour of the language; to the '* liquid lapse ’ of the verse— 
? i. ‘ sliding 
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sliding on with a smooth and solid njelody like a swollen river. ' 
Nor is it less distinguished by these attributes than by the care 
which is taken that there shall be no points, no prominences, 
nothing which shall arrest attention and exact admiration for 
parts to the injury of the rest—of the whole; no fractional 
effects. The tone is everywhere kept down to ^hat can be 
equally sustained by the poet, and coqjinuously borne with by the 
re.ader. And tffis poem was written early 1 * 

In the last edition of Mr. Wordsworth’S works (here are con¬ 
tained no less than between three and four hundred Sonnets. 
These productions differ from those which we. have hitherto 
dwelt upon, in exhibiting less, or perhaps nothing, of the pecu¬ 
liarities of homeliness in subject and style by which the latter are 
characterized. This form of poetry, not admitting of the breadth 
and magnitude which is requisite to giye effect to his more cha¬ 
racteristic style, has led Mr. Wordsworth to lay aside the imple¬ 
ments of the architect and assume those of th^ sculptor. Few are 
the works of art in this kind which are so pure in their material, 
so graceful in their execution, so delicately wrought, so exquisitely 
chiselled. Yet bright and ornate as many of these productions 
are, there is in them, no less than in his other poems, a constant 
abstinence from antitheses and false effects. The words are always 
felt to be used, first and mainly because they arelthose which best 
express the meaning ; secondly and subordinate^, because they 
convey to the ear the sounds which best harmonize with the mean¬ 
ing and with each other. There is hardly one of these three or 
four hundred sonnets which ends in a point. Pointed lintt will 
sometimes occur in the course of them, as thought will sometimes 
naturally take a pointed shape in the mind ;%but whether it takes 
that shape or another is obviously treated as a matter of indif¬ 
ference ; nothing is sacrificed to it; and at the close of the sonnet, 
where the adventitious effect of the point might be apt to outshine 
the intrinsic value of the subject, it seems to have been studiously 
avoided. Mr. Wordsworth’s sonnet never gees off, as it were, 
with a clap or repercussion at the close; but is thrown up like a 
rocket, breaks into light, and falls in a soft shower of brightness. 
To none, indeed, of the minor forms of poetry are Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s powers better adapted; there is none to which discrimi¬ 
nation in thought and aptitude in language aie mure essential; 
and there never was a poet who reached so near to perfection in 
these particulars as Mr. Wordsworth. That sonnet may be in! 
stanced which, standing at the head of tfle second part of the 
miscellaneous series, presents to us, as it were, a picture-gallery 
of his predecessors in this walk of the art 
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‘ Scorn not the Sonne*; Critic, you have frowned, 

Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
, Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 

Cambens soothed with it an exile’s grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-l'eaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned* 

His visionary brow; a'glowworm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Fairy-land 
To struggle through dark ways; and when a damp 
Fell roiind the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few ! *—vol. ii. p. 125. 

When have poetry and criticism mingled more genially than in 
these fourteen lines of rapid retrospect, into which, without any 
apparent labour of compression, how much is compressed! What 
ease, gracefulness, and variety attend the procession of the verse ; 
and after rising in animation, with what a gentle fall does it die 
away upon the ear at the close ! This is the ‘ clausula aut ca- 
dentia,’—the ‘ ars placide elabendi,’ which was anciently so much 
esteemed in the science of jnusic. 

Amongst the L Sonnets to Liberty there are some loftier strains 
than almost any that have been sounded upon historical and con¬ 
temporary themes, since the breath ceased that uttered that tre¬ 
mendous imprecation— 

- ‘Avenge, oh Lord ! tby slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold!’— 
we say loftier than almost any, for we cannot forget Mi. Southej’s 
* Ode, written durii^ the Negociations with Buonaparte in 1814.’ 
The catalogue of massacres in the penultimate stanza, followed 
by the summary of minders ill the last stanza of that ode; the 
grave and not ungoverned, but at the same time irresistible and 
fiery vehemence which pervades it, have made it always appear in 
our eyes the most awful judgment that ever was denounced in 
song. Mr. Wordsworth’s series of Sonnets to Liberty arose, also, 
out of the events connected with Buonaparte’s domination ; but 
he writes more in sorrow than in anger, whilst Southey, like 
Milton, fulminates his censures more in anger anti scorn than in 
sorrow,—pursuing the oppressor in a just and virtuous spirit, but 
, also in a spirit deeply vindictive, and with what would have been 
called in old times ‘q mineral hatred.’ The dignified and melan¬ 
choly anger, the anger ‘ slow and spiritual,’ with which Mr. Words¬ 
worth contemplates the tyrant’s career, admits more of meditative 
thought into his effusions on such topics; though dull must be the 
' < reader 
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reader to whom these also are not * soul-animating strains —wit¬ 
ness the following, addressed to Toussjfiut L’Ouverture:— 

‘ Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ! 

Whether the whistling ruatic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den *•, • 

Oh miserable chieftaife ! where and .when 
Wilt thou^ind patience? Yet di^rfot; do thou 
• Wear rather in thy bonds ^cheerful bipw : 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies ; 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerably mind.’—vol. ii. p. 255. 

Bear witness, also, the ‘ Thought of a Briton on the Subju¬ 
gation of Switzerland — * 

‘ Two voices are there: one is of the Sea, 

Ohe of the Mountains ; each a mighty voice ; 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thbu fought’st against him ; but hast vainly striven, 

Thou from the Alpine holds at length art driven, 

W’here not a torrent murmur’s heard by thee. 

Of one deep Miss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, oh cleave to that which*still is left; 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain floods should thunder hs before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, ^ 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee! ’—vol. ii. p. 257. 

From this notice of Mr. Wordsworth’s now collected works we 
have purposely omitted ‘ The Excursion,’ feeling that it would be 
in vain to resume that subject unless it were in a separate article, 
and with an ample field before us. ‘ The Excursion ’ does, 
indeed, though first in importance, come last in order in the study 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s works; for it will not be fully appreciated 
unless the reader be first imbued with the spirit in which all that 
he writes is written. Those who are accustomed to look for a 
mantling and sparkling of poetic effervescence in every page and . 
line of every poem they read, will find thatjn ‘The Excursion’ 
they have many, disappointments to get over. We have known 
such persons, who would point to particular passages and ask— 
Where is die poetry in this or that? On such occasions we have 

. commonly 
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commonly made answer, that this or that neither is, is meant to 
be, nor in any reasonable apprehension ought to be, poetical. In 
a poem upon so large a scale every geuuine poet is aware that 
some parts should be bordering upon prose, some absolutely 
prosaic. If it were all the essence of poetry, let it be in other 
respects whht it might, who could read ten pages of it together ? 
Rise and fall, ebb and.flow, light and 0 shade,—moor-land and 
meadow* and garden ground,-—w ill be measured flout in due pro¬ 
portions by any one who shall atfaiu the breadth <?f conception 
necessary to the composition of a great poem ;—the green leaf, the 
red berry, and the bare bough, each in its season. 

Such an artist will also know that it behoves him to apply him¬ 
self from time to time to manage his transitions, and transact the 
business of his poem; whereas, one who should aim at being 
always poetical w'ould fajl into the same error which beset the 
clowns rebuked by Hamlet, who insisted upon being alwajs witty; 
r though in the meantime some necessary question of the play 
were then to be considered.’ Mr. Wordsworth, in his great work, 
copiously poetical as he is, uses his stores with a measured plenty, 
after the manner of the captain of a ship bound upon a long 
voyage, who, if he has no fears fov the exhaustion of his resources, 
must yet look to the wholeSome feeding of his crew, well knowing 
that their 1 alacrity and cheer of mind ’ depends upon it,‘ and that 
it were better their diet should be occasionally as dry as ‘ the re¬ 
mainder biscuit,’ than that they should be heated and gorged. 

In the versification, too, there is nothing t©'satiate: there is a 
"“"freehand copious variety, but only occasionally a marked melody. 
For an car which knows of no other rhythmical music than the 
unqualified up and jfowu movement of trochees and iambs, or the 
canter of anapajsts, the ( numerous verse ’ of * The Excursion ’ 
will have been modulated in vain. The uncultivated ear is always 
best pleased with that which to the ear of the adept is too palpable 
to be pleasing, except when sparingly mixed with other effects, 
and much modified by them. We recollect to have heard that 
when one of the Sandwich Island princes was in this country, he 
was present at a royal entertainment, at which ‘the band from one 
of the regiments of Guards performed some very scientific and 
composite pieces of music; the Sandwich Islander was bbserved 
to listen mest intently, and being asked by one of the compahy 
whether he was pleased with the music, he answered that he had 
"bfren greatly delighted with the drum. In like manner, to the ear 
of youth or of age fininstructed, a pleasure will be conveyed by 
* the very false gallop of verses,’ merely because it is the only effect 
of versification which they can understand; whilst sticli a varie¬ 
gated intertextups of harmony as * The Excursion ’ presents would 
be wholly lost upon them. Lost, 
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Lost, indeed, to a degree wliich will # be long remarkable in the 
history of English literature, was that whole poem—both matter 
and music—for scarcely less than a quarter of a century ! and lost 
upon critical ears (so called for courtesy), as well as upon those 
of ‘ the reading public,’—which, indeed, did no other upon the 
occasion than, more 6uo, believe as it was taught. The Touchstones 
of the day were of opinion that 1 though there was no great matter 
in the ditty, yet tfte note was very unjuneable ; ’ and suclf, there- 
foie, was the qpimon of the tractable multitude; The manner in 
which such judgments have gradually given way and finally disap* 
peared it is anything but uninstructive to observe. Jt is, indeed, 
not only instructive, but edifying, to observe the manner in which 
the great poet has risen into fame, whilst the small critics have 
dwindled into insignificance,—the manner in which the w itty world¬ 
lings of twenty or thirty years ago,—tl^ose who made mouths at 
him in the days of his unpopularity, dealing about their petty acute¬ 
nesses and exulting in the power to sting,—w<^ild now be glad to 
have it supposed that they knew all the while that they were as¬ 
sailing a ^reat man, but that ridicule, forsooth, being their high 
vocation, they made it a point to laugh at everything, where they 
could get the world to laugh with them. These matters, we say, 
are not unworthy of regard, as exemplifying the different forms 
which ambition assumes in different orders of mankind. 

* Do not be ambitious of an early fame ; such is apt to shrivel 
and to drop under the tree,’ says one who has not yet attained to 
fame, but on whom his writings will hardly fail, sooner or later, 
to confer it—so says Mr. Walter Savage Landor, in his ‘ Imagi¬ 
nary Conversations of Literary Men and. Statesmen.’ And in 
another place he describes the progress of liteyry reputation :— 

‘ Thus it is with writers who are to have a currency through ages. 
In the beginning they are confounded with most others; soon they 
fall into some secondary class ; next into one rather less obscure and 
humble; by degrees they are liberated from the dross and lumber 
that hamper them ; and being once above the headf of cotemporaries, 
rise Slowly and waveringly, then regularly and erectly, then rapidly 
and majestically, tilpthe vision strains and aches as it pursues them 
in their etherial elevation.’ * 

Mr. Wordsworth, whether or not he was ambitious of an early 
fame, has lived and written with an unalterable devotqflness to the 
interests of that fame in the account of which the mere contem¬ 
porary beginnings,—the question of half a century, sooner or later, • 
—are as nothing. He has so lived and written, all manuer of sar¬ 
casm and mockary notwithstanding. It is not easy to conceive a 
strength of mind more exemplary than that which could enable 


him, 


* Second Series, vol. ii. p. 7 . 
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him, not only to foitify himself agaiust these assaults, but to with¬ 
stand the temptation of seeking that popularity which doubtless 
lay at his immediate command, could he have been seduced into 
the misapplication of his powers to that end. The manner in 
which a spirit of religious self-sacrifice—in this life as is were— 
was .inspired by what may be called his worship of his art, may be 
more or less collected from the sonnet ‘addressed to Mr. Haydon, 
the painter:— f fi 

‘ High is our calling, Friend 1*—Creative art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with etharial hues) 

Demands the service of a mind and heart, 

Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part. 

Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 

And oh ! whqn Nature sinks, as oft she may, 

Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 

Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay, * 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness— 

Great is the glory, for the strife is hard!—vol. ii. p. 170. 

We have spoken of his worship of his art as inspiring this for¬ 
titude; but it is also to be attributed to his worship of Nature; 
aud here again,we may quote his own authority:— 

* ’Tis her privilege, 

^ Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is f within us, so impress 
With quietnejf? and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues , 

Pash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.’—vol. ii. p. 103. ^ 

^he passages in Mr. Wordsworth’s works (few and far between) 
wherein, as in these, he has alluded to the difficulties which he 
has had to encounter, will be read in after-times with the same 
sort of interest which attaches to those portions of the writings of 
, the great poets before him which cast a light upon the story of 
their lives, and give,, token of the feelings with which they have 
read that story to themselves. Perhaps none of.These have had 
cause for so much satisfaction with the tenor of their lives, so tar 
as it was in their own choice and direction, as Mr. Wordsworth 
,J t has 
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has a right to feel: for Which of them has so steadfastly kept faith 
with the mistress whom he served ? Milton, whan he complained 
—or rather let us say,stated without condescending to the language 
of complaint—that he had fallen upon evil days and evH tongues, 
could ndt speak it with the consciousness that he hid himself sought 
peace and ensued it—tl^t.his own tongue had at all times 
innocuously employed—or that he had # not, r for too considerable a 
portion of his lire, repudiated his better mind, and yielded himself 
to the torva wluptas of politicaf controversy. Shakspeare, in one 
of those sonnets which have so perplexed his biographers, addresses 
himself to his friend in a strain which shows how.painfully con¬ 
scious he was that he had lived unworthily of his doubly immortal 
spirit:— 

‘ Oh, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide,— 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds,— 

That did not better for my life provide, - 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To that it works in, like the dyer’s hand.’ 

Mr. Wordsworth has no cause? like Shakspeare, to chide with 
Fortune; neither has he, like Milton, fallen upon evil days, or at 
least mixed himself, more than was wise and nefteasary,, with the 
evil of the days upon which he has fallen, 

We have hazarded these allusions to the personal history of Mr. 
Woidsworth, because it is not unimportant to a poet’s readers to re-^ 
fleet how far he has lived up to the sentiments which he expresses. 
We have ventured to think, also, that th^ poetry of Mr. Words¬ 
worth, permeating, as it does, ihe mind, motifs of thinking, and 
character of those who admire it, constitutes something in the 
nature of a personal tie between him and them, and thereby 
rendeis some reference to his life and character not unfittingly 
introduced into a criticism upon his work?. Our relations with 
the poets whom we most admire arc, indeed, <|f a more intimate 
character than almost any others which can exist between strangers ; 
and there is assuredly no poet now living whose connexion ^'ith 
his readers bears a stronger analogy to the best and most durable 
of our personal friendships. Many attachments taken up in early 
life, and which are warm and pleasant while they la#t, drop off 
and are left behind us in the necessary course of things ; but there 
are others which not only grow witli our growth, and strengthen • 
with our strength, but are also bound up With us in our decay. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry is endowed with a beauty which does 
not, like thitoys and gauds of meretricious verse, grow dim to the 
eyes of age ; but such as it is to us in out* youth it remains, whilst 
vol. lii. no. civ. 2 b * ’ 
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life and intelligence remain'—extending its influence in proportion 
as we advance in years, and seek to substitute for naturally declin¬ 
ing exjcitabilities, the sense of dignity and power, of solid intel¬ 
lectual aggrandizement and moral purification. 

== S gLgSB 

« 1 $ 

Art. IIJ.— Parqles d'vm Cgnyant, 1833. Paris, 1834. 

pp. 237. 

T^/TE should not have thought this silly and profane rhapsody 
worthy of even the slightest notice, but'that the sensation it 
has created on the Continent appears to us as one of the signs of 
the times. We alluded in our last Number to the monstrous 
alliance of some soi-disanjj royalists of France with the republican 
Mouvement. This pamphlet announces an alliance still more mon¬ 
strous—between a raise Christianity and real Jacobinism. The 
author—the Abbe de la Mennais—is a priest in a bonnet rouge, 
and his work exhibits a like ludicrous and disgusting masquerade. 
In a healthy state of society such a performance could have excited 
nothing-but contempt; but in die present disposition of men’s 
minds this attempt to amalgamate revolution with religion, and 
to preach rebellion and regicide in scriptural phraseology, seems 
to have occasioned a great commotion in the Roman Catholic 
world. The work itself has run through fifteen editions, and 
been, as we are told, translated, by the zeal of the radical propa¬ 
gandists, into all, or almost all, the European languages—though, 
as yet, we ourselves ljave only seen it in its original French. 
It lias been answered by at least a dozen pens; it has been de¬ 
nounced in episcopal charges; it has been prohibited in many 
continental states; the author has been repudiated by his 
family and abjured by his order; and, finally, his book has been* 
honoured by a formal interdict from the sovereign Pontiff - himself. 
fVe should, a priori, have supposed that its extreme nonsense 
and inconsistency would have sufficed to render it wholly in¬ 
nocuous ; but so many pious and able people seem to be of a 
different opinion, that we are forced to believe that, where there 
is so much alarm, there must be some danger. 

We kuojt', indeed, but too well into what extravagances, 
follies, crimes religious enthusiasm may distort itself. The 
dupes ,pi Cromwell and of John of Leyden, the followers of 
Praise-God Barebones and of Venner, and even in our own 
day the disciples of Johanna Southcote and Edward Irving, are 
melancholy evidences of the frailty of the human intt^tect, which 
is as liable to get druuk and disordered with mysticism as with 
* brandy. 
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brandy.* But we see nothing of this intoxicating quality in 
the laboured rhetoric and frigid bombast of JVl . de la Mennais. 
His object is wholly mundane—to calumniate kings—to .dispa¬ 
rage authority—to level mankind by juddering the rich—and 
to abolish all order and dissolve all society, by ttjtbbjng for each 
individual of the human* rpce an equality, not tgfgjfely of rights, 
but of riches, qnd, moreover, of the ^actual powers of^govern- 
ment. All this might be very captivating' in the harangue of a 
demagogue to a mob, but seci&s little cumulated to excite en¬ 
thusiasm in a reader. The conveying such impracticable theories 
in a scriptural phraseology and presenting this political poison 
in a chalice sacrilegiously stolen from the altar of God, is, we 
admit, a novelty likely enough to surprise and shock sober-minded 
men, but by no means, we should have thought, likely to inflame 
and proselytize the classes for whose sole behoof these obscure 
and impious visions are promulgated. q 

The Abb& de la Mennais was for some years a popular preacher 
in Paris. That flowery declamation Which the French are pleased 
to call eloquence is - too much the practice of their pulpit in gene¬ 
ral; but the Abb6 tfctjL a peculiarly notorious ihetoiician, who 
made his reputation by' tropes tuid figures, rather than by the 
more solid and useful merits which might instruct and;'edify his 
congregation. In short he was a mere pulpit aMventurer. He 
preached for celebrity and preferment j and front*, what we had 
before heard of him, we were not surprised.t|tftt he should be the man 
to invent a new fashion in religion, of wliTsti the main-spring is per ¬ 
sonal vanity, and the only interest that which may arise from seeing 
one who calls himself a minister of the gospel exhibiting the extra¬ 
vagances of a mountebank. This is, we realljubelieve, the chief, if 
not the sole cause of the success, or we should rather say notoriety, 
of this publication. Had it been written by a la) man, or in ordi¬ 
nary language and st)le, it would probably have dropped e still-born 
fro%the pi ess but the curiosity of the giddy Parisian woild was 
awakened by hearing that an eminent churchman had ttfrfi£d 
jacobin, and that the celebrated Mennais had adopted the tenets 
of the more celebrated Marat. Voltaire and Rousseau bad already 
hit On this kind of expedient; and by putting their attacks on 
Christianity into the mouths of fictitious priests —(Jean Meslier f 
and the Cure Savoyard )—they gave them, for the •moment, a 


* An impostor ha* lately appeared in America, of the n^ine of Mathias, who, after 
deluding *ome respectable and affluent votaries into sundry donations, loan*, and 
bequests, appears to have ensured or accelerated his enjoyment of these (food things 
by pimonwff tyt’ldupes } and these dupes were yankeex —merchants of New York— 
Veiily, Muthiflj| must be a clever fellow ! 

f There t nai a mad priest of the name of Meslier, bat feff doubt that tfgi celebrated 
iettamext which Voltaire cites, Voltaire made. 

2 B 2 
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readier currency and a mor& piquant effect. But with La Mennais 
the advantage of being a real person very inadequately compensates 
the want of either the unctuous eloquence of Rousseau or the sar¬ 
castic point of Voltaire $ and, accordingly, we venture to predict, 
that, notwithstanding the fuss —such an ignoble term is well suited 
to the occasion—that is now made about [jim, La Mennais and his 
Paroles d*un Croyant will,be wholly forgotten by^this day twelve- 
mouth. ‘ We f however, think it right, as an incident in moral 
and literary history, to give ouf readers a taste of this absurd 
and detestable production. It affects, in its form and phrase, to 
be a kind of serious parody of the prophetic Scriptures, and more 
particularly the Apocalypse. The insane vanity and disgusting 
profaneness of the man, who dares to insult by his awkw r ard 
mimicry the prophets of God and the most spiritual and venerable 
of the Evangelists, are only to be equalled by the poorness of his 
conceits—the puerility of his illustrations—the fulsome poverty of 
his style—and the obscure inanity of what he would pass off for 
meaning. 

The work opens with a transcript of some passaged of holy 
writ:— 

‘ In the name of the Father,* the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

‘ Glory be to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will towards 
men. 

‘ He who has ears let him hear.—He who has eyes let him see, for 
the time cometh. 

* Father begot the Son—the Word —and the Word was made 

flesh, and dwelt with us. He came into the world,and the world knew 
him not, &c/—§ i. 

It is with great reluctance that we quote these passages as intro¬ 
ductory of such nonsense as is to follow,* yet, if we did not do so, 
the reader could have no adequate idea of the profanation which 
we think it our duty to expose ; but we shall, in our further selec¬ 
tions, endeavour, as much as possible, to omit the * Believer's' 
direct use, or, to speak truly, abuse of the Scriptures, and- shall 
endeavour to exhibit his folly rather than his impiety. 

His proemium, then, proceeds as follows :— 

‘ It is now eighteen centuries since the Word shed the divine seed ; 
and the Holy Spirit fructified it. Mankind saw it flourish, and tasted 
its fruits—the fruits of the tree of life replanted in their humble 
dwelling. 

‘1 say unto you, there was great joy amongst them when they saw 
this light, and they felt themselves penetrated by a heavenly fire; 

‘ But now the world is again become dark and cold. . 

* Our fathers have seen the sun set. When he went down, the 
whole hujpan race shuddered ( [tressaillit ); then there was in that night, 
an—I know not Vvhat, without a name! (je ne sais quoi, qui n'a pas 
* de 
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de nom .) Children of night, the west is black, hut the eaa| begins to 
brighten.’—§ i. f , 

Such is the first chapter—-the expositipfJVs We m&y presume, 
of the subject; and we humbly beg to tufa to* what it 
re few ?—what it means ? We shall probably be severed by that 
sublime—* Jene saw qui n’a pas de nom AV* 

Perhaps the second chapter may be g little i»orlMnt«f%ible :— 

\ Lend thy ear and tell me whence somes that noise—cohfused— 
vague—strange, which is heard o&tall sides ? * 

‘ Lay thy hand on the earth, *tnd tell me why she has shud¬ 
dered V —§ ii. 

We beg our readers to admire the precision of this style, the 
purity of this eloquence :—he invokes somebody’s ear to tell him 
the meaning of a noise which every ear has heard ; and he desires 
that somebody’s hand may touch the ground, in order to explain 
the cause of an earthquake. The ear had*already heard the 
sound, and the hand had felt the motion—wny were they to be 
again put in requisition?—and why to do that which no ear or 
hand cotild do—namely, to tell the cause of the sound and the 
motion ? But this is Eloquence a la Mennais! 

He then proceeds in a round ef miraculous sight-seeing^ which, 
in spite of the solemn phraseology in which it is clothed, is purely 
lidiculous, wheiever the introduction of the most*«acred names 
does not lender it detestable. 

‘ Something that we do not know is stirHng uTthe world. It is 
the work of God*. • 

‘ Son of man, ascend the heights, and tell what thou seest, 000 

‘ I see in the horiaon a lurid .cloud, and abound it a red glow, like 
the reflection of a fir£. % 

* Son of man, what more dost thou see ? 

‘ I see the sea upheave its waves, and the mountains shake their 
summits. I see rivers change their courses—the hills tremble and 
fall into the valleys, which they fill up. All shakes—all moves—tall 
wears a new aspect. 

* Son of man, what more dost thou see ? * 

‘ I see clouds of dust in the distance— 

[This, we beg leave to observe, en passant , is borrowed from 
Sistef Anne in ' Blue Beard.’] 

—and they fly about in all directions, and they clash, and they mix, 
and they are confounded. They pass over cities, and wlfen they have 
passed, I see nothing b ut a plain. _• 

* We do not know whether, by the words it y a la unfitruvait da Dieu, the author 
does not mean that Ood t# «» labour of this unknown event. We notice this because 
we would not intentionally misrepresent the author; on the contrary, we have made 
our translation* with as much verbal fidelity and care as if we understood and 
admired the original. 

. • . 4 I see 
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‘ I nations rise irf-tumult; and kings grow pale under their 

diadem#, "‘jl'here is war betwixt them —war even unto the death. 

* I see one throne,-—two thrones, broken to pieces, and the nations 
scatter the pieces over the earth. 

4 I see a people fighting, as the archangel Michael fought agpinst 
Satap—his [tfye-peoples] blows are terrible, but he is naked, and his 
enemy is covered by solid armour. ' 9 * 

‘ O God! he falls—hejis'sftickeri to death. No 1 h(fis only wounded! 
Mary, the Virgin Mother, wrdps hjvn in her cloak, smiles upon him, 
and carries him for a short time oat of the battle.’ 

This incident, our readers seej the pious Abbe has borrowed 
from the fifth book of Dacier’s Homer, only turning, like some 
of the over-pious antiquaries of papal Rome, Venus into the Virgin 
Mary. What he means, however, by this classical allusion, we 
have not the sense to discover; and we are nearly as much in the 
dark as to the other follofritijf'au/hfe. 

‘ I see another people wrestling without pause, and gathering 
every moment fresh strength in the struggle. This people has the 
sign of Christ on their hearts. 

4 I see a third people, on whom six kings have placed their feet; 
find every time this people moves, six daggers are buried in its 
throat. r * 

‘ I see, on a ypst edifice, at an immense height in the skies, a cross 
which I can hardly distinguish, for it is covered by a black veil! 

* Son of man, what more dost thou see ? 

4 1 see the east, which ..is internally disturbed—its ancient palaces 
falling, its old temples crumbling to dust; and it raises its eyes, as if 
looking for other greatness and another god. 

4 1 see in the west , a vyoman, with aulofty eye, a serene brow. She 
draws with a firm ljand a slight furrow, and wherever her plough¬ 
share passes, I see generations of men arise, who invoke her in their 
prayers and bless hef in their hymns.’ 

In the two last paragraphs the words ‘ east * and ‘ west ’ lead us 
to suspect some allusion to Turkey and America—but how to dis¬ 
tribute among the other nations of the earth the rest of these 
enigmatical designations—how to determine which is meant for 
France or for England, for Germany, Spain, Italy, or Russia—is 
a puzzle beyond our humble skill. 

* I see in the north, men who have but the remains of heat, which is 
concentrated* in their heads and intoxicates them ; but Christ touches 
them with his cross, and their hearts begin to beat again. 

‘ I see in the south, races of men bowed down under I know not 
what [/*? ne sais guo**again] malediction. A heavy yoke oppresses 
them; they walk bent; but Christ touches them with j^js cross, and 
jfchey become straight. 

‘ Son of man, what more dost thou see? 

* He answers n<jt: let us ask him again! 


* Son 
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* Son of man, what dost thoa see ? $ 

‘ I see Satan flying, and Christ, surrouncfed by his angels, coming 

to his kingdom.’—# ii. 

The Abbe’s admirers may believe th*fc>|h all thisJhe is. imitating 
the*pio(fhetic writings, but they are mistaken; W.'Sb only copy¬ 
ing the Plaideurs of Ra^iqe:— j r 

‘ Petit Jean. —^fessieurs, quand je regyde $vec exactitude 
. L’inconstance du monde et sa vicissitude ; • 

Quand jg vois les Cdsars, qftapd je vois *leur fortune; 

Quand je vois le soleil et quand je vois ia lune ; 

Quand je vois les dtats des mbylonieris 
Trpfcnsftirds des Persans aux Macddoniens; 

Quand je vois les Romains de l’dtat despotique 
Passer au ddmocratique et puis au monarchique ; 

Quand je vois le Japon—— 

‘ VIntime. — Quant! tfura-t-il tout vu ? ’ 

In the third chapter our * Believer* gives us- # what we guess to be 
his theory as to the institution of that atrocious system of injustice 
commonly mis-called civil society. All other writers agree that a 
mere state of nature must be a state of baibarism ; and that laws 
and governments have been intrpduced to curb the natural tenden¬ 
cies of man to rapine and'vfolence. .* Quis enim ignorat jta naturam 
rerum tulisse, ut quodatn tempore homines, nondiun n^4 u ^ naturali 
neque civili jure descripto, fusi per agros ac dispersi vqgarentur, 
tantumque habereut quantum manu w viribus , perceed&n ac vul - 
nera, aut eripere aut retinere potuissent V-—(Cicero pro Sextio .) 
But M. de la Mennais is of the very contrary opinion :— 

* And I was traaipoTted in ^he spirit into ancient times, and the 
earth was beautiful, find rich, and fruitful — 

—(in the Abbd’s political economy the eartR, it seems, was rich 
before it was fruitful)— 

‘ and all its inhabitants lived in happiness, because they loved as 
brothers.’ 

We know not where, except in the profanu poets, the learned 
Ab&6 finds the records of this golden age; and are inclined to 
say with the ingenious judge in the scene before alluded to— 

‘ Avocat, commen^ns au ddluge.’ 

Certainly, since the flood, there has been no such national confia- 
ternity as that which he now modestly proposes tS re-establish. 
It is, however, no great encouragement to the benevolent attempt 
to find how soon and how easily this happy state was overthrown ^ 

‘ And I saw the Serpent who glided amongst them: he fixed on 
several his fascinating eye, and their souls were troubled ; and they 
approached, and the serpent whispered in their ear. 

* And when they had heard the whisper of th© serpent, they rose 

up and said, fVe are kings! * * ‘ And 
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‘ And the sun grew *pale, t and the earth* took a funereal hue—like 
to that of ihe winding-sheet which covereth the dead,” * 

It naiufally follows that, to govern mankind in peace and hap- 
pi«egs/,tl}e Abba’s first recipe should be to abolish that device of 
the (devil, kingly authority ; the second is to abrogate all* human 
laws % whichj next to kings, are the chief cause of all mischief. 

* There is Hardly anything but mischievous laws in the world. 

* What other law is necessary than the law of Christ ? 

‘ -The law of* Christ is«clear—it ia* holy: and there is no man wHo, 
with this law in his he«$, may not easily become his own judge. 

‘ Hear what has been spoken unt® me. 

‘ The children of Christ, if they happen to have differences with 
one another, should not carry them for decision to the tribunals of 
those who oppress and corrupt mankind. 

‘ Have you not old men amongst you ? and are not these old men 
your fathers, understanding.and'loving justice? 

‘ Go then to one <pf these old men, and say, Father, my brother 
here and I cannot agree on this matter ; decide between us, we pray 
thee. And the old man will hear the words of one and of the other, 
and he will judge between them ; and having so judged, he Will bless 
them. 

, ‘ And if they submit to this judgment the blessing shall remain with 
them, but if not' — 

Aye, ‘ there’s the rub’—if men are so meek, so reasonable, as 
to be invariably satisfied with the decision of the old man,—well 
and good ; but, unfortunately, that is not likely to be the case 
once in a thousand times.; aud * if not ’—what is the Abba’s alter¬ 
nate ? 

‘ —if not, , the blessing wilj return upon*the old ix$n, who had judged 
according to justice !’—§ xxviii. 

The Abb6, who had before imitated Racine, seems now to 
copy from our Shakspeare the peaceable expedient of honest 
Dogberry for administering justice:— 

‘ Dogberry. —This is your charge—you shall comprehend all vagrom 
men—you are to bid.any man stand in tbe king’s name. 

‘ Second Watchman. —How if he will not ? 

‘ Dogberry. —Why then take no notice of him, btft let him go; and 
presently call Jthe rest of the watch together, and thank GW, [La 
Mennais’ blessing ] that you are rid of a knave.’ 

Dogberryadvice was excellent in tbe particular instance; but 
we are afraid that, if practised on so large a scale as the Abbe 
proposes, even the abolition of kings and laws would not prevent 
this Utopian .state of society from being disturbed by a good deal 
of injustice. 

But that is of little consequence, for the Abba’s third recipe for 
obviating disputes .about propeity is. luckily so absolutely infallible, 

‘ that 
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that any deficiency in his arbitration-%cheme could never be felt. 
It is the simplest, and yet the most effective that any lawgiver ever 
imagined,—namely, that there should $e fto property at all. 

‘ And there shall be neither rich nor poor, but w Ishall have, in 
abundance, everything necessary for their wants ; Bfedause they will 
love and help one anothei^iyce brothers.’—! x. * 

‘ The earth is like a great bee-hive, and mankind are like bees*. 

‘ Every bee has a right to the portion oi*. honey nedessatfy to its 
subsistence; and if, among men,t any one is» in wgbtt it is because 
justice and chdrity have disappeared from amdtpgst them.’—§ vi. 

And as to peisonal quartets and violences—such things will be 
utterly ^possible, when there shall be no longer kings and laws, 
or propel t), or want, and that dll the individuals of the human race 
‘shall live and help one another, like brothers.’ The certainty of 
this most desirable lesult he philosophically proves by the analogy 
of the beasts of the field, who, lie tells uj—with a profound 
knowledge of the habits of tire animal woild—never injure, nor 
trespass, nor prey on one another (§ vi,) ; and he exhorts mankind 
to have all things in common, and live in the same happy state of 
peaceable and benevolent equality, as the Abbe, no doubt, sup¬ 
poses foxes to do with chickens-w-wolves with lambs—and hawks 
with doves. • - * 

Our readers are, we dare say, tired of such incoherent cfdkelling; 
but there is one of these desultory rhapsodies so specially Cxtolfed 
by some of the French critics that we must not altogether cwiilt it. 
It is a desciiption of a congress of kings*(but whether at Vienna, 
Verona, or Toplitz, the author does not say,) which will,"we 
think, fill—even to satiety—t]ie wonder of all English leaders. 

4 It was in a gloomy night; a starless sky wqjghed upon the earth 
like a lid of black marble on a tomb. 

‘ And nothing disturbed the silence of that night, but a strange 
sound, like a slight fluttering of wings, which from time to time was 
heard over the countries and over the cities. 

4 And then the darkness grew thicker and thicker, and every one 
felt his heart tightened, and a shudder run through his veins; 

-,- 1 --—---- 

* We are a little Burpused that the Abbd should adduce the instance of bees, as 
that is, we believe, the only clasB of inferior creatures which seems subject to that which 
the Abb£ considers the cause of all evil— monarchical government; and in represent¬ 
ing the uninterrupted peace and prosperity of the apian race, the lcarRcd Abb6 foigcts 
the drones, wasps, ana hornets, and, above nil, those marauders the robbing bees, of 
whose violence and injustice our own gardm has lately furnished us with an example, 
more atrocious than even the partition ef Poland; ior hist as one of the hives had 
collected its ample stores, and was about to enrich us not only with its Superfluous 
honey but with a, new colony, a robber-swarm attacked it, killed and put to flight the 
lawful inhabitants, carried away every drop of honey, and left the hive as desolate 
and dismal a scene of devastation and solitude as if the Abba’s six kings had invaded 
it. But such is the kind of illustratiotfwluch pervades the wbolfi workl 

‘And 
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‘ And in a hall hung witH black, and lighted by a reddish lamp, 
seven men clothed in purple, and their heads encircled by crowns, 
sat on seven iron thrones.’ 

We Yegret that we cannot afford our readers the least guess who 
these seven kings are—why they are seven , and why no'more, or 
whether they include the six kings befqr^ described with the six 
poniards—and if sjo, whepce the seventh king c^rnes. In short, 
we knovp not what is meant,, unless an impious mimicry of the 
seven churches and seifyn stars of the Revelations. 

The Abbd, howeve^, proceeds with a detail of the proceedings 
of this royal cpngress, of which, though the meaning be .equally— 
that is utterly—incomprehensible, the expressions are so shocking 
and the images so disgusting, that we hesitate whether we ought 
to transcribe them— translate them we shall not; but as even the 
severest of the Abba’s continental critics (the Retme Encryclope- 
dique) styles his bqpk ‘ ce grand et beau livre / and as some even 
of our own London contemporaries pronounce his work to be * a 
noble poem /—we must venture to give our readers one opportu¬ 
nity of appreciating the native grace and majesty of the ‘ great/ 
* beautiful/ and 1 noble’ original. 

* Et au milieu de la salle s^levoil un trdne compose d’ossements, et 
ail pied du tr6ne, en guise d’escabeau, t*toit un crucifix renverst;; ct 
devant le trone, *une table d’^bfcne, et sur la table, un vase plein de 
sang rouge et 6eumeux, et un crdne humain. 

4 Et les sept hommes couronnds paroissoient pensifs et tristes, et, 
du fond de son orbite creu«, leur ceil de temps en temps laissoit dchap- 
perdes t5tineelles d’un feu livide. 

4 Et l’un d’eux s’^tant levd s’approcba du trdne en chancelant, et 
mit le pied sur le crucifix. 

‘ En ce moment ses membres tremblferent, et il sembla pres de 
ddfaillir. Les autres le regardoicnt immobiles; ils ne firent pas le 
moindre mouvement, mais je ne sais quoi passa sur leur front, et un 
sourire qui nest pas de I'homme contracta leurs levres. 

‘ Et celui qui avoit semble pres rle dfefaillir etendit la main, saisit le 
vase plein de sang, £n versa dans le cr&ne, et le but. * 

4 Et cette boisson parut le fortifier. o 

‘ Et dressant la tOte, ce cri sortit de sa poitrine comme un sourd 
r&lement: 

1 Maw&t soit le Christ , qui a ramfcnb sur la terre la Liberty ! 

‘ Etspi sixiautres hommes cduronnfes Be leverent tous ensemble, et 
tousjjffeemble poussfcrent le m&rae cri : 

“ 4 maudit soit , &c.!’—pp. 64-66. 

w* cannot proceed with this tissue of horrors : they have no 
meaning, it is true, but they nevertheless shock us, as the blas¬ 
phemous ravings of a maniac would do; and we close the infamous 
volume—which proceeds through forty similar chapters of impiety, 

sedition, 

-v. ^ * 
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sedition, jacobinism, and incomprehensible absurdity—with re¬ 
peating our unfeigned wonder (not unmixed with fear) at the 
religious and political state of those cpuptries io^v^hich such abo¬ 
minable nonsense ean have created senous atyrfn,'»* We*are not, 
indeed, surprised that these * words or a believer !’ should 
have found panegyrists; qpd that the radical journals wfiich used to 
treat this Abbe la Mennais, in his pj^achiiwr-days^as an empty 
bigot, should now talk of him as 1 respedaJbU,'tr- t penefable ,’— 
‘ illustrious /---and what not? f8r, as far arfhe ^intelligible, this 
1 Believer * now urges revolt, rebellion, plunder, riiurder, and a 
general subversion of social order, with a vehemence and to an 
extent tfeat leave Marat and Anacharsis Cloots far behind. Our 
own belief would have been—blit that neither friend nor foe has 
said anything to encourage such a hope—that the unhappy man 
is insane, and stands in .need of a rather than a critic! 

# 


Art. IV.— Travels into Bokhara ; being the Account of a Jour- 
ney from India to Cabouf, Partary ^and Persia : also'Narra¬ 
tive of a Voyage on the Indus, from the Sea f to Lahore , fyc t 
Sec., in the years 1831,32 and 33. By Lieut. Alexander 
Burnes, F.li.S. 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1834. - 

“07E are not in the number of those who affect to think or to 
** speak slightingly of the East India Company; still less are 
we disposed to admire those conceited peiqons who are in the habit 
of sneering at the Directors of that Company, contemptuously 
designated as ‘ a set of merchant-kings , exercising their sway, and 
issuing their commands, with an equal ignorance of the first prin¬ 
ciples of government and of trade!’ As to' principles of trade, we 
must indeed confess that they have shown themselves averse from 
the new-fangled doctrine of free trade ; but is .that question quite 
settled yet ? With respect to the charge of unfitness to be trusted 
with the government of so vast an empire as India, it appears no 
bad answer that they and their servants conquered and created this 
empire ; and the history of its rife and progress may perhaps be 
admitted as some further proof of their fitness to w'«r what they 
have won. Upon their trade, the House of Commons, in its wis¬ 
dom, has thought fit to put an extinguisher— merchants they no* 
longer are. That last and most important branch of their trade, alike 
productive of profit to those who carried it on, and to the public 
exchequer—the tea-trade of China—has followed the fate of the 
rest, never to be recovered by themselves or b^0thers k Not all 

the 
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the energies of all the freetraders of the United Kingdom will ever 
replace it on the old and advantageous footing.* 

It is to be hoped, however, that no further encroachments 
will, be made on the authorities who have so long and so ably 
administered the government of India, and whose successful 
endeavours/ in diffusing happiness countless millions of 

a quiet and innocent people, are universally allowed. Placed 
as these* natives ale, under tfie immediate rule of able, upright, 
and honourable imeu,'taught from an early age to respect their 
prejudices, and to treat them with kindness and fiumanity—no 
change of the present system, we are quite satisfied, could tend to 
better their condition, or to promote the tranquillity of this ex¬ 
tensive empire : this they well know and are ready to admit; 
and we aie persuaded that such repose and security, in the midst 
of a conquered people, is mainly owing to the dispersion of well- 
educated youths aqjong the natives, whose language they learn, 
whose habits and customs they make themselves acquainted with, 
and whose opinions they treat with respect. Many of these 
adventurers, thus thrown into high and responsible situations at 
an early period of life, frequently without any one to advise with, 
. and therefore compelled to reflect, and to act on their own discre¬ 
tion, need not shiink from ^ comparison,’either as regards ability or 
conduct, with any functionaries in Europe, whether military or 
diplomatic. 

We need not travel out of the pages of the volumes which aie 

¥ 

* The evil consequences which we predicted in an aitide on ‘ The Free Tiade 
to China’ {Quarterly Review, No. C.) have already begun to show themselves. 
Thu most respectable of the *IIong merchant! have retired from busme&s, and the 
rest are either unable or (unwilling to advance u shilling to enable the poor culti¬ 
vators of tea to prepare the usual supply, though 40,U00 tons of shipping were 
expected at Canton : but we shall, notwithstanding, have some tea, and it is as well 
that our readers should know what sort of tea it will be, Our information is from an 
eye-witness of unquestionable authority, recently arrived in England irom China. On 
the opposite side of the river to, and at a short distance from, Canton, is a manufactory 
for converting the very worst kind of coaise black tea into green; it is well known lit 
Canton by the name oVIVo-ping, and was always rejected by the agents of the East 
India Company. The plan is to 6tir it about on iron plates moderately heated, 
mixing it up with a composition of turmeric, indigo, and white lead, by which pro¬ 
cess it acquires that blooming blue of plums and that crispy appearance which are 
supposed to indicate the fine green teas. Our informant says, there can be no mis¬ 
take respecting the white lead, as the (Jhinese superintendent called it by its common 
name{f«fH./iw. t At the same time it is right to state, that pulverized gypsum (known 
by the name of shet-ltao) is understood by the gentlemen of the late factory to be 
employed to subdue a too intense blue colour given by the indigo. There wer£ already 
preparet^fflrhen this visit took place, 50,000 chests of this precious article, just enough 
tor tJJee cargoes of the very largest ships of the East India Company. The craity 
propraetors told our friend and the other visiters that this tea was not for the English 
butthe American market; but we shall no doubt have our full share of it: nay, some 
particulars lately published in the newspapers render it highly probable that the 
‘ impoitution of the we 11-doctored Wo-ping has already'commenced* 

* " ! 
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now before us, in search of an instance |>f what we are contending: 
for. For the conduct of the first mission here recorded, Mr. 
Burnes was originally recommended by Sir John Malcolm, him¬ 
self a brilliant example of the advantage to be derived .from an 
early, application to the study of the language, manners, and 
opinions of the native raceSj That admirable judge did not. he¬ 
sitate to say, ii^ writing ^o the Governor-General, ‘ I shall be 
very confident of auy plan Lieutepant Buiy^s undertakes in 
this quarter of India; provided* a latitude*l^Jjwen him to act 
as circumstances may dictate, I dare pledge 4 myself that the 
public interests will be promoted.’ It might have, been natural 
enough that some senior officers should have felt* a little jea¬ 
lousy in being passed over on such an occasionj but, with a 
good-natured jocularity, they were ready to admit the superior 
claims of Lieut. Burnes, though heJpjas 1 one of Sir John Mal¬ 
colm’s swans.’ Lord William Bentinck wa^ so much pleased 
with his couduct of what had been entrusted to his charge, that 
on his return he took this 1 swan ’ under his protection, and em¬ 
ployed him on a second journey of far greater importance, though 
avowedly of a private nature. 

In attempting to give some account of the three volumes before 
us, we labour under considerable difficulty : where there is such * 
an exuberance of varied matter, that alone renders the task of 
selection no easy one ; nor would any moderate space suffice to 
convey to our readers an adequate idea of what they may expect 
from a perusal of the work itself—one qf the most valuable, we 
do not scruple to say, that has yet appeared, for the variety of in¬ 
formation it contains regarding Sinde, the Punjab, and the upper 
regions of central Asia. On all these countries^it may be consulted 
as a standard work. Our difficulty is increased by the mechanical 
arrangement of the materials, in which we miss something of that 
lucidus ordo which a more practised writer would have preserved. 
For instance, we have first a personal narrative; then follow 
various memoirs on the countries travelled through, which embody 
the same thoughts and observations, frequently in the same language, 
with a repetition oftdescription, both as to persons and things, which 
had already appeared in the personal narrative; this is particularly 
remarkable in describing the Punjab and the Indus. We rather 
suspect, indeed, that the memoirs^’were originally tjot intended 
for publication, and that they embraced political discussions which 
it has been thought proper to suppress. Another point which. 
creates a little awkwardness to the reader *is the inverting the 
chronological order of the travels performed : these commenced 
with the author’s voyage up the Indus and its ramifications; 
whereas his book begins with the Journey into Bokhara, the 

* * second 
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second in point of time. r Che reason assigned is,* that its interest 
is, perhaps, greater than that of the Voyage; ’ we are by no means 
sure of that; both are sufficiently interesting, and there are many 
reasons why the Narrative should have proceeded in the order of 
time, as we intend our notice of it shall do*. 

Iij the y^ar 1830, a ship arrived atj^unbay with a present of 
five large spotted grey horses, from the*King of fjrreal Britain to 
Maharaja Runjeet Sing, thje sovereign of the Seik nation, at 
Lahore, accompanied with a lettei from the President of the Board 
of Control; and thfe Governor General added an old coach suited 
to these huge animals. Mr. Burnes, then holding a political 
situation in Cutch, which borders on the Indus, was appointed 
to convey these horses up that river to their ultimate destination. 
A fleet of five native boats received him and them, together with 
Ensign Leckie, a surveyor,, a native doctor, and their servants. 
They first proceeded from Mandivee, in Cutch, to Koree, the 
eastern and largest of the eleven branches of the Delta of the 
Indus, from whence, in four or five days, they crossed the mouths 
of the whole of them, entering and examining, as- well as 
they could, the said branches of this great river; and oft the 
seventh day from their departure«from Cutch, they cast anchor in 
the western or most distdfit mouth of the Indus, called Pittie. 
Here Mr. Burnes had the gratification of observing the rocky range 
of black mountains, bearing the modern name of Halu, but pretty 
well ascertained to be the Irus of Nearchus. ‘ I here read,’ he 
says, * from Arrian and Quintus Curtius, the passages of this me¬ 
morable scene in Alexander’s expedition—the mouth from which 
his admiral Nearchus took his departure from Sinde.’ We 
may observe that j^lr. Burnes appears to have had these two 
historians of Alexander’s expedition constantly at hand, to enable 
him to compare the names of places and descriptions contained 
therein on the spot; and after so doing, his opinion is, that nume¬ 
rous places on the Indus and its large tributary streams, their 
names even, and ijieir descriptions, as given by these authors, were 
satisfactorily identified in his progress up the Punjab. WSi can 
conceive few sources of higher gratification thato such a compari¬ 
son, made by an enterprising officer who had not forgotten the 
classical studies of his earlier days. 

After the> had proceeded about thirty-five miles up this branch 
of t^^/iver, a body of armed men crowded round the flotilla, stating 
‘themselves to be soldiers of the Ameer of Hydrabad, sent to examine 
this packages in the treats; and they were determined to do’ their 
duty, fSr they took good care that every box and package", even that 
which contained the old coach, should be wrenched open. The 
reis, or captain,, said it was necessary the strangers should not 
‘ remain, 
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remain, but await the decision of th^ Ameer at the mouth of 
the river. Indeed, both here and in their way down, they met 
with such torrents of abuse from the people, that Mr. Burnes 
determined not to wait, but to return to the eastern branch of the 
Indus, from whence he^ addressed the authorities of Sinde, and 
also our resident in Cuteh. The answer of the Ameer .was 
couched in friendly terms, nut contained # a.formidable enumeration 
of physical obstacles to his proceeding up iheyriver. Ift short, 
after experiencing every species df deceit and*d^pthuktion, not to 
be exceeded even by the Chinese ; after returmmg a third time to 
the Indus ; and after having spent two months in fruitless attempts, 
Mr. Burnes determined to set off by land, and at the end of a 
week’s negociation at Tatta, succeeded in effecting his purpose, but 
not before another month was wasted, when at last, on the 12th 
of April, they embarked in the fiat-J^tpmed boats, or doondees, 
of Sinde. # 

‘ Our fleet consisted of six of these flat bottomed vessels, and a 
small English-built pinnace, which we had brought from Cuteli. The 
boats of the Indus are not unlike China junks, very capacious but 
most unwieldy. They are floating houses; and with ourselves we 
transported the boatmen, their wives and families, kids and fowls. 
When there is no wind, they are pulled lip against the stream, by - 
ropes attached to the mast-head, at the rate of a mile and a half an 
hour; but with a breeze they set a large square sail, and advance 
double the distance.’—vol. iii. p. 3G. 

The Wanyanee, up which they proceeded, is one of the prin¬ 
cipal branches—a fine river of five hundred yards in width and 
twenty-four feet in depth,, the banks covered with tamarisk, 
among which were the reed huts of a few %hermen, the only 
inhabitants to be seen. But even among them it would seem 
the character of our countrymen is not unknown; for a St/ud , or 
holy man, standing 011 the water’s edge, turriihg to his companion, 
exclaimed, 'Alas! Sinde is now gone, since the English have 
seen the river, which is the road to its conquest.’ The naviga¬ 
tion uf> to Tatta is difficult and dangerous ; the banks are 90 un¬ 
dermined that they'often fall in masses that would crush a small 
vessel. It was now the season for taking the pulla, a fish of the 
carp species. • ;; 

‘ Each fisherman is provided with a large earthen jar; opdh at the top, 
and somewhat flat. On this he places himself, and, lying on it hori¬ 
zontally, launches into the stream, swimming or pushing forward like 
a frog, and guiding himself with his hands. Wh5n he has reached the 
middle of the river, he darts his net directly tinder him, and sails 
down with the stream. The net consists of a pouch attached to a 
pole, which lie shuts on meeting his game; he then dftawa it up, spears 

it, 
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it, and, putting it into th^ vessel on which he floats, prosecutes his 
occupation.’—vdl. iii. p. 40. 

Off Hydrabad they received deputations from the Ameer, to 
congratulate them on their arrival in hisJterritory. An audience 
was immediately granted, and the Ameorwas studiously polite: 
he excused their long detention from ignorance of political con¬ 
cerns—he being a soldier and employed in com founding the three 
hundred thousand Belooches, over whom God had appointed him 
to rule ! This wajj Imposing edough, but there was nothing else 
in the durbar, or palace, that could give countenance to such a 
boast: ‘they met in a dirty hall without a carpet; they sat in a 
room which was filled by a rabble of greasy soldiery, and the noise 
and dust were hardly to be endured.’ The general appearance of 
the capital corresponds with the court. Its population does not 
amount to twenty thousand, and these chiefly inhabit huts of mud. 

The next towinpf any consequence is Sehvvan, a place of great 
antiquity, containing about ten thousand inhabitants, A ruined 
castle overlooks the town : it is perhaps the most singular build- 
iug on the Indus, and, Mr. Burnes says, ‘ is, in all probability, 
as old as the age of the Greeks.’ It is an oval mound of earth, 
surrounded from the base to the summit by a brick wall, contain¬ 
ing an enclosure about 31200 feet long by 750 broad. It is said to 
resemble the t&wer at Babylon, as described by Mr. Rich. Here 
they found the climate oppressive; the thermometer not lower 
than 100° at lniduight. 

At Khyrpoor the Ameer was exceedingly civil and attentive. 
He begged their acceptance of the poor hospitality of a Belooche 
soldier; and ‘ the hospitality which he so modestly named, con¬ 
sisted of eight or«ten sheep, with all sorts of provisions for one 
hundred and fifty people daily, twice a-day a meal of seventy- 
two dishes, besides various presents of valuable daggers, swords, 
cloths, native silks, and a purse of one thousand rupees, the last 
of which was declined.’ As they proceeded up the Indus the 
country became more populous, and the curiosity of the people 
on the banks was intense : that of the ladies more so than of 
the other sex; the female descendants of Mdhoinmed are veiled, 
or rather have a long white robe thrown over their entire body ; 
they are all beggars, and very vociferous in thgr demand for 
a!ms^|pOne o$,the few amusements of the inhabitants is stated 
tqr/Be that of listening to the lascivious songs of the cour- 
teians, who are to be met with in every town and village of this 
Country ; they are described as a remarkably handsome race. 

At Mittun the party quitted the Indus, which here receives,, 
through the channel of the Chenaub, the united waters of the 
Punjab jivers—*those five great streams whose naipe^ the historians 
e **' , of 
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of Alexander's exploits have handed doli n to us. Taking them in 
succession from the westward, or nearest the Indus, these names 
are-r-the Hydaspes (now Jelum)—the Acesines (Chenaub)—the 
Hydraotes (Ravee)—the Hyphasis (Garra), the upper, part of 
wbi$h is. the Hesudrw (Suilege). At Mitlun, therefore, our 
voyagers took a lastfar^wgU of the Indus, which here exceeded 
two thoi\$&nd yaj-ds in width, and entered the Acesines of the 
Greeks, down which Alexander sailed to the great trunk \>r main 
branch of the Indus. * • 

The small territory of Bliawul Khan, callea Daoodpootra, lies 
next to Sinde. Ooch is the principal town, the population of 
which is reckoned at tweuty thousand ; it is a mean place. The 
Khan sent a messenger with the present of a deer, which he had 
himself shot, forty vessels of sherbet, and as many of sweetmeats ; 
also a bag of two hundred rupees, to l^e distributed by Mr. Burnes 
in charity, to mark the joyful event of His arrival. Soon after he 
paid them a visit. 

‘ He was attended by about a thousand persons ; and I observed 
that he distributed money as he passed along. After the visit, our 
Mihmandar brought us presents from the Khan; they consisted of 
two horses richly caparisoned wi^i silver and enamel trappings, a 
hawk, with shawls and trays of the fabrics made at Bhawulpoor, 
some of which were very rich ; to these were added, a purse of two 
thousand rupees, and a sum of two hundred for the servants ; and, 
last of all, a beautiful matchlock, which h£d its value doubled by the 
manner in which it was presented. “ The Khan,” said the messenger, 
“ has killed many a deer with this gun ; anfl he begs you will accept 
it from him, and, when you use it, remember that Bhawul Khan is 
your friend.” -voi. iii. p. 97. * , 

Ooch is near the junction of the Garra witlPthe Chenaub ; the 
route lay up the latter, and Mr. Burnes now entered the territo¬ 
ries of the Seiks, to whose chief, the Maharaja Runjeet Sing, be 
was proceeding on his mission. A camp had been pitched on 
the frontier to wait his arrival. The Sirdar held in one hand a bow, 
to be presented according to the custom of the*Seiks, and in the 
other two Persian letters in silken bags. One of these contained 
the substance of the Maharaja’s commands to his officers, 
regarding the mission, which bore ample testimony to the splen¬ 
did ’munificence and hospitality of this distinguished chief. It 
commenced by ordering that two hundred infinity Ind lancers 
should bfe held in readiness as an honorary escort on Mr. 
Burnes’s reaching the frontier—that on elephant, with a silver 
houda, should be despatched for his express use.-—that the 
Sirdar, and another officer, seated on two other elephants, 
should meet him, to congratulate him on his safe arrival— 
vol. i.ii. wo. Cfr. 2 c - . that 
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that they should conduct liim to the appointed halting-place, and 
set before him one thousand one hundred rupees and fifty jars of 
sweetmeats—the same to be repeated at Shoojuabad, and at 
Mooltan-to be doubled—and, lastly, thatmae hundred camels be 
laden with, provisions, and the like numoer of rupees be .dis¬ 
tributed as before, while on their marc^jbo Lahore. 

The Maharaja’s people«evinced much anxiety tp view the large 
dray-hofses, for which purpose they were landed : their surprise 
was extreme \ they called them little elephants; their feet in par¬ 
ticular excited their astonishment, and they requested permission to 
despatch one.of the shoes to the Maharaja, at Lahore, having first 
ascertained its weight to be four times that of one of their horses. 
Mooltan, which is described by Mr. Elphiustone as four and a 
half miles in circumference, and surrounded with a fine wall from 
forty to fifty feet high, is the only place of importance, oil or 
near the Chenaub? as far up as the point of junction of this 
river with the Hydraotes or llavee, along the latter of which the 
mission had now to proceed to Lahore, this ancient capital of the 
, Mogul empire being situated on its banks. Mooltan is said to 
contain sixty thousand inhabitants, mostly Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans. It is famous for its silk manufactures, which are greatly 
encouraged by Runjeet Sing. Mr. Burnes thinks there is little 
doubt of Moohan being the capital of the Malli of Alexander. 
There is every indication at least of its being one of the most 
ancient cities in India. The silk kais of Mooltan and the loangees 
of Bhawulpoor assist, in Mr. Burnes’s opinion, *in fixing the 
country of the Malli, for Quintus Curtius informs us that the 
ambassadors of the Malli and Ojy/dracae (Mooltan and Ooch) 
wore garments of potion, lawn, or muslin (linece vestes ), inter- 
woven with gold, and adorned with purple; ’ he thinks we may 
safely translate linece vestes into the stuffs of Mooltan and 
Bhawulpoor, which aie interwoven with gold, and most frequently 
of a purple colour. 

As the point wjiere the Hydaspes unites with the Accsines was 
only lorty-five miles out of their route to the westward, a«.d be¬ 
lieving that the former of these streams, so famous in ancient his¬ 
tory, had never been visited by a European since the days of the 
Greeks, Mr. Burnes, much to the surprise of his Seik friends, 
who could #ot comprehend the motives of his curiosity, set out 
on a galloping expedition to its banks. It was here that the fleet 
of j^Je'xander encountered such disasters in the rapids ; afid it was 
hetfe, also, that thediordes of Timour were tenified by the noise 
of the waters. Mr. Burnes says the Ilydaspes joins the Acesines 
with a murmuring noise, but that the velocity of the current is in¬ 
considerable, and vessels now pass it without except a very 

little 
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little in July and August. But the superstitious reliance of the 
boatmen on the protection of a saint, whose ,f 0 mb stands at the 
folk of the two rivers, would seem to bespeak considerable danger 
at some seasons. Whik, on this trip Mr. Burnes was fortunate 
enough tt> find a Bactnan coin, resembling that of an Apollodotus, 
which it was afterwards pertained to be; and this is the‘first 
Grecian relic that has been found in th% Punjab. 

Deputations met the mission at every stage of their Voyage, 
bearing congratulations and presents of a variety of kinds, including 
provisions, fruits, and sweetmeats. Butchers were sent from 
Mooltan to supply their wants; loads of saltpetre to cool their 
wine and water ; and the necessaries and luxuries of life were sup¬ 
plied without bounds. At length, on the 37th July, the lofty 
minarets of the king’s mosque at Lahore made their appearance; 
but the ceremonial of th^ir entrfe required they should halt three 
or four miles from the capital. Here Captain Wade, the political 
agent at Lodiana, and Dr, Murray, with the principal men of the 
state, escorted by a guard of cavalry and a regiment of infantry, 
met the mission. On the way they were joined by M. Allard, a , 
French officer who commands the Maharaja’s cavalry, and M. 
Court, an intelligent gentleman of the same nation, also in his ser¬ 
vice. Entering Lahore by the palace-^kte, the streets were lined 
with cavalry, artillery, and infantry, with an immense concourse of 
people. Passing through the first court of the palace, and con¬ 
ducted by a soldier-like person in armour to the door, Mr. 
Burnes says, * while stooping to remove*my shoes at the thresh- 
hold, I suddenly found myself in the arms and tight embrace of a 
diminutive old-looking man—the great Mqharaja Runjeet Sing/ 
After the usual questions and complimentary inquiries, the letter 
from his Majesty’s minister was produced, which the Maharaja, 
rising up, received, and touched nis forehead with the seal. It 
was then handed to his minister, who read aloud the Persian trans¬ 
lation of it. The contents gave the Maharaja such evident satis¬ 
faction, that before it was half read, he said h« would greet its 
arrival"by a salute, ‘ and a peal of artillery from sixty guns, each 
firing twenty-one titnes, announced to the citizens of Lahore the 
joy of their king.* Thus it seems the Seiks beat us hollow in 
their salutes—1260 guns on the reading of a letter from Lord 
Ellenborough! • 

This affair being finished, Runjeet Sing expressed his intention 
of viewing the presents ; he was delighted with the horses, and he • 
too called them little elephants. He talked a^reat deal for about 
an hour and a half; inquired as to the depth of water in the tncius, 
the practicability of navigating it, the kind of people who occupy its 
banks, and th$ir political and military importance. About thirty 
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horses of his own stud were then brought out, caparisoned in 
the richest and.&aost superb manner, and some of them adorned 
with very valuable jewels- The Maharaja was evidently perfect 
master of his stud ; he named each horsc^fend described his pedi¬ 
gree and points; but Mr. Burnes does iidt appear to thinkwery 
highly of them. 


* The exertion which his- highness underwent setemed to exhaust 
him, and we withdrew. Nature has, indeed, been sparing in her 
gifts to this parsonage S and there must be a mighty contrast between 
his mind and body. He has lost an eye, is pitted by the small pox, 
and his stature does not certainly exceed five feet three inches. Jle 
is entirely free from pomp and show, yet the studied respect of his 
court is remarkable ; not an individual spoke without a sign, though 
the throng was more like a bazar than the court of the first native 
prince in these times. 

* The hall of audience, in which the interview took place, was built 
entirely of marble, and is the work of the Moghul Emperors ; part 
of the roof was gorgeously decorated by a pavilion of silken cloth 
studded with jewels. The Maharaja himself wore a necklace, armlets, 
and biacelets of emeralds, some of which were very large. His sword 
was mounted with the most precious stones. The nobles were like¬ 
wise dressed for the occasion with'jewels ; and all the court appeared 
in yellow, the favourite colour of the nation, which has a gaudy but 
striking effect.'■*—pp. 154, 155. 

* The most creditable trait in Runjeet’s character is Ins humanity; 
he has never been known to punish a criminal with death since his 
accession to power; he ([oes not hesitate to mutilate a malefactor, 
but usually banishes him to the hills. Cunning and conciliation have 
been the two great weapons of his diplomacy. It is too probable 
that the career of this-chief is nearly at an end; his chest is con¬ 
tracted, his back is‘bent, his limbs are withered, and it is not likely 
that he can long bear up against a nightly dose of spirits more ardent 
than the strongest brandy.'—p. 167. 


After such a description of the physical status of the great 
Maharaja, we cannot feel much surprise at the difficulty he expe¬ 
riences to keep in order the class of subjects mentioned in jjjie fol¬ 
low^ paragraph. 0 


* On the evening of the 25th, his highness gave us a private au¬ 
dience, in which we saw him to great advantage ; for he directed his 
court to withdraw. On our arrival, we found him seated on a chair, 
with a party of thirty or forty dancing girls, dressed uniformly in 
boys* clothes. They were mostly natives of Cashmere or the adjacent 
mousiains, on whom grace and beauty had not been sparingly be¬ 
sted, Their figures and features were small; and their Don Gio- 
Iptmni costume of flowing silk most becoming, improved as it was bv 
& small bow and quiver in the hand of each. The “ eyes of Cash- 
mere'’ are celebrated in the poetry of the East, of which these Dianas 
‘ ’« - now 
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now furnished brilliant specimens, in g>ems black and bright; dis¬ 
figured, however, by a kind of sparkling gold dustfglued round each 
organ, “ This,” said Runjeet Sing, “ is one of my regiments (pul¬ 
tuns), but they tell me lAis one I cannot disciplinea remark which 
amused u», and mightilypfbased the fair. He pointed out two of the 
ladies, whom he called the I* commandants ” of this arm of*his service, 
to whom he had given villages, and an allowance of five and ten 
rupees a day. He shortly afterwards called' for four or five elephants 
to take these, his undisciplined tro«p3, nome.’-rpp. 161,.162. 

Mr, Burnes- remained at the Maharaja’s court from the 18th 
June to the Kith August, when he had his audience of leave. 

‘ In compliance with a wish that I had expressed, be produced the 
“ Koh-i-noor,” or mountain of light, one of the largest diamonds in 
the world, which he had extorted from Shah Shooja, the ex-King of 
Cabool. Nothing can be imagined more superb than this stone; it 
is of the finest water, and about half the siz^ of an egg. Its 
■weight amounts to 3£ rupees, and if such a jewel is to be valued, 

I am informed it is worth 3^ millions of money, but this is a gross 
exaggeration. The “ Koh-i-noor” is set as an armlet, with a diamond 
on each side about the size of a sparrow’s egg. 

‘ Runjeet seemed anxious to display his jewels before we left him; 
and with the diamond was brought h large ruby, weighing 14 rupees. 
It had the names of several kings engraven on it, among which were 
those of Aurungzebe and Ahmed Shah. There was \ilso a topaz of 
great size, weighing 11 rupees, and as large as half a* billiard ball: 
Runjeet bad purchased it for 20,000 rupees.’—vol. iii. p. 168. 

The Koh-i-noor here mentioned has* passed through many 
hands, and we should not be surprised if this * mountain of light 7 
should, one of these days, be seen to shiiye forth, as the Pigot 
diamond did for some time, in the magazjpe of Rundell and 
Bridge ou Ludgate Hill. When Tavernier* was in India, it 
belonged to the Great Mogul Aurungzebe. Nadir Shah, we be¬ 
lieve, carried it off from Delhi, and from him it fell into the hands 
of Timour Shah, and descended to his sons at Cabool. It suf¬ 
fered many perilous escapes when in possession of the unfortunate 
Shoojar-ool-Moolk, from whom it was procured, not in the^most 
honourable way, bj Runjeet Sing. 

The ceremony of leave-taking being ended, Runjeet Sing de¬ 
livered a letter addressed to his Majesty’s minister for the affairs 
of India, in reply to the one carried by Mr. Burnes. It is a 
great curiosity of its kind* It commences thus: ( At a happy 
moment," when the balmy zephyrs of spring were blowing from the 
garden of friendship, and wafting to my senses the grateful per- 

* A print of this (Uaipo-’d is given in Tavernier's Travels, from which its shape 
Appears to he that of th^ thicker end of an egg cut in two. Mr. Kiphinstone writes it 
Cu/irtteur. , 
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fume of its flovffars, your Excellency's epistle, every letter of which 
is a new-blowq'-tose on the branch of regard* and every word a 
blooming fruit On the tree of esteem, was delivered to me by Mr. 
Burnes and Mr. John Leckie,' &c. He then recurs to the de¬ 
livery of thp said letter by * that nightingafdsof the garden of, elo¬ 
quence, that bird of the winged woitf^ [who expected to meet 
with the ewsa rrr egoevra in,the Punjab?] of sweet- dilbourse, Mr. 
Burnes"! ’ And speaking ofi-those animals, the dray-horses, which 
in beauty, stature, anil disposition surpass the horses of every city 
and every country in the world, he adds, * Qn beholding their 
shoes the new moon turned pale with envy, and nearly disappeared 
from the sky : such horses the eye of the sun has never before 
beheld in his course through the universe/—with a great deal 
more of the like flourish. 

The city of Lahore had been abandoned to a state of decay ; 
the adjoining fields were covered with the ruins of mosques and 
tombs, and the modern city is confined to the western angle of the 
ancient one; the streets are narrow and offensively dirty. The 
king’s mosque of red sandstone, with its four lofty minarets, is 
still standing; but the temple itself is converted into a powder 
magazine. The tomb of Jehungeer still remains a monument of 
great beauty. It is built of marble and red sandstone in alternate 
layers: the naine of Jehungeer is inscribed as ‘The Conqueror 
of the World.’ The garden of Shah Jelian—the Shalimar, or 
‘ house of joy ’—is another magnificent remnant of Mogul gran¬ 
deur, about half a mile in length, with three successive terraces 
one above the other. A canal intersects this beautiful garden, and 
throws up its water in 450 fountains, to cool the atmosphere. 

The soft and effeminate manners of the East appear, however, 
to have fewer chaims for Runjeet Sing than military display, wine, 
and outward splendour. He says he owes all his conquests to the 
bravery of the troops of his own nation, who are free from pre¬ 
judice ; would carry eight days’ provision on their backs; dig a well 
if water were scarce, and build a fort if circumstances required it, 
whiifb the Hiudoostanees would never do. ‘ 1 pay my bfficers 
and troops,’ he said, ‘ with the shawls and productions of Cash¬ 
mere ; and as I give a chief who may be entitled to a balance of 
SOO rupees shawls to the value of 500, he is well pleased, and the 
state is benefited.’ e 

He told Burnes that the wine he sent him was mixed with 
peaffoiand precious gems; and this, it seems, is a common beve- 
in the East; s<5 that the best is in the bottom, and probably 
falls to the share of the butler. He is himselrimmoderately fond 
of wine and strong liquors. At parting, he produced a splendid 
bow and quiver, and also a horse richly caparisoned, with a shawl 

cloth 
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cloth thrown over his body, a necklace*of agate, and heron’s plume 
stuck on hi* head, saying, ‘ This is one of my riding-horses, which 
I beg you will accept.’ A similar present '#&« given to Mr. 
Leckie; and while the y were^viewing the animals, one of the great 
dray-bosses was broujpif forward, dressed out in cloth of gold,and 
bearing an elephant’s h?ityj[a on its back. Runjeet then sprinkled 
sandal-oil^antk rose-water over them with his own hands, which 
completed the ceremony. , '' * 

‘Having taken leave of Maharaja Runjeet Sing) Mr. Burnes 
directed his steps towards Simla, on the Himalaya mountains, to 
give an account of his mission to Lord William Bentinck, who 
had taken up his residence there, on the score of health. On the 
second day, he reached Umrilsir, the holy city of the Seiks, a dis¬ 
tance of thirty miles ; the intervening country highly cultivated. 
The Nuhr canal, cut from the Ravee at Lahore, passes by Um- 
ritsir, and continues for eighty miles, and is^ navigable by small 
boats. At twenty-three miles from Umritsir, the party crossed 
the Hyphasis, at Julalabad. Swollen to a mile in width, its cur¬ 
rent exceeded five miles an hour, so that, after two hours spent in 
crossing, they landed about two miles below the point frpm which 
they started. A little beyond this they halted at the estate of the 
Seik chief Futtih Sing, who was present with Lord Lake’s army 
in 1805. Their reception was cordial; and the'following sketch 
may convey some idea of the mode of life of a Seik Sirdar. 

( Immediately we were seated, he produced his bottle, drank freely 
himself, and pressed it much upon us; it was too potent for an Eng¬ 
lishman, but he assured us that, whatever quantity we drank, it would 
never occasion thirst. We filled a bumper to the health of the Sirdar 
and his family, and were about to withdraw, when he produced most 
expensive presents, which could not in any wajPbe refused; he gave 
me a string of pearls, and some other jewels, with a sword, a horse, 
and several shawls. Futtih Sing is an uncouth-looking person, but 
he has the manners of* a soldier. His income amounts to about four 
lacs of rupees annually, and he lives up to it, having a strong passion 
for house-building. Besides aboard of works in two of his gardens, 
he was now constructing a house in the English style, but has ^fltasably 
added a suite of rooms underground for the hot season. When we 
left Futtih Sing, he urgently requested that we would deliver his sin¬ 
cere sentiments of regard to his old friend Sir John Malcolm.*— 
vol. iii. p. 180. • ^ 

Proceeding from hence, and passing the towns of Jullinder and 
Jumsheer, they came to the town of Fulour, on the banks of the* 
Sutlege, the frottbr post of the Lahore chief. The munificence 
of the Maharaja TOntinued to the last; and the party, at the time 
of crossing the Sutlege, had received, in hard cash, no lesslhan 
£4,000 rupees This river, the Hesudrus of antiquity, is yet called 
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the Shittoodur, or the Hundred Rivers, by the natives. Itwasob- 
served, that the liters of the Sutlege were colder than -any other 
of the Punjab rivers; no doubt, from the length of its course 
among the Snowy Mountains. From the Sutlege, the party’pro¬ 
ceeded to Lodiana, where they rested a few days among their 
countrymen; and from hence prosecutoglfltheir journey to Simla, 
distant about one hundred guiles, where Mr. Btirnee was received 
in the most flattering manner iby the Governor-General of India; 
who states, in* a public document Addressed to himself, ihfct * the 
whole of his conduct has his entire and unqualified approbation.’ 
We are told, indeed, that his Ldrdship entered at once into ne- 
gociations for laying open the navigation of the Indus to the com¬ 
merce of Britain ; which, whether regarded in a commercial or po¬ 
litical point of view', must be considered as a measure of enlight¬ 
ened policy. 

The Indus, it appears, is a river of greater magnitude than 
has usually been ascribed to it. The water it discharges, after 
receiving the five great tributary streams, is stated to be, in the 
month of April, the dry season, 80,000 cubic feet in a second of 
time; while, in the same month, Mr. Prinsep found the Ganges 
to discharge only 21,500 cubic*feet: the former, therefore, is 
nearly four times the amodnt of the latter ; and not far short of 
that discharged by the Mississippi. The reasons assigned by Mr. 
Burnes, in his ‘ Memoir of the Indus,’ for this difference in 
favour of the Indus, would appear well-founded. The main trunk 
and the large tributaries«.of the Indus all take their rise among 
snowy mountains, furnishing a constant supply of water in the 
dry season; most of them flow through countries thinly peo¬ 
pled and poorly cultivated in comparison with those traversed 
by the Ganges; the waters of the latter are therefore, profusely 
expended in irrigation, blessing the inhabitants of its banks with 
rich and exuberant crops; while those of the former are, for the 
most part, suffered to run to waste. Other causes are stated, 
which account for |he superiority of the Indus. It is, undoubtedly, 
a nob|e river, and navigable by a fleet from Attock to the serf? 

Tlie voyage to Lahore occupied just sjiSy dftys of navigation, 
sometimes with sails, at others with men. tracking the boats, pro¬ 
ceeding generally fioin sunrise to S^feet. The route they took 
presents on^uninlerrupUgf navigation of a thousand miles from 
the sea to this capital of The Seiks. The return voyage has never 
t been tried, as no trade exists between the Punjab and Sinde by 
water, the jealous rulers of the latter prevjmting it; but Mr. 
Burnes estimates it may be done in fifteen da™—thus, Mooltan, 
six; Bukkur, four; Hydlabad, three; and to the sea, two. 

That RunjeetSing has for some time past looked With a jealous 
@ " and 
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and covetous eye on the wealth and territories of the Ameers of 
Sinde cannot be doubted; and the POcent deatfe of Mooraud 
Ali Khan, the chief of Hydrabad, and most powerful of the 
Siude Ameeis, will probably hasten the long-meditated attempt. 
Thepthev two Ameers* of Khrypoor and Meerpoor, could offer 
but a feeble resistance. • 'JJhe aggiegate amount of their united 
revenues instated to be thirty lacs of rupees, and the treasure 
in hand about twenty millions stewing,' thirteen of which are 
in money, and the remainder ift jewels, deposited chiefly in the 
fort of Uydrabad. What a temptation for a coup-de-main , under 
colour of opeuing the navigation*of the Indus! Could our assist¬ 
ance be refused to the entreaties of our faithful ally—friend, at 
least— Runjeet Sing, were it only to hold neuter the Pesbawur 
and Cabool chiefs—who are burning for an opportunity, the first 
favourable moment, of breaking up the Seik government? 

The present territories of Runjeet Sing extei^l from the Sutlege 
to the Indus, and from Cashmere to Mooltau, comprising the 
whole of the countries watered by the Punjab. Mr. Burnes says, 
that so entirely has the Scik nation altered its constitution under 
this chief, that from a pure republic it has passed to an absolute 
monarchy. Though the gemu$ of one man has effected this 
change, it can hardly he expected to be permanent. The son of 
Nadir Shah, when about to unite himself with a,princess of the 
house of Delhi, was called upon to give an account of his male 
ancestors for seven generations: * Tell them,’ said this haughty 
adventurer, 1 that he is the soil of the swprd, and the grandson of 
the sword, and so oil till tjiey have a descent of seventy instead of 
seven generations!’ The following words of Mr. Burnes may, 
therefore, turn out to be prophetic: 

‘ The power which Runjeet Sing acquired has been preserved by 
his policy: he has a disciplined army of infantry, with a due propor¬ 
tion of cavalry and artillery. The system is unpopular in the country, 
and the Seik Sirdars view with distrust the innovation and the inno¬ 
vators. The French officers, when deprived of their patron,would 
find iunecessary to stand aloof, from motives of personal safety ; and, 
if they left the country, the wreck of their labours would soon perish 
in the general tumult.*—vol. iii. p. 296. 

Mr. Burnes, being the first European of modern times who had 
navigated the Indus, was stimulated by a desire to extend his 
travels beyond that river, a design which received' the most 
liberal encouragement from the Governor-Geneial of India. 
Being joined by Mr. James Gerard, of the^Bengal army, on the' 
2 d o! January, 14152, .he left Lodiapa, having previously solicited 
Runjeet Sing to permit his again entering and passing through his 
territories. On the frontier they were met by a Sirdar or chief, 
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who welcomed them in th4 name of the Maharaja. On their arrival 
at Lahore, Ruryeet received them with all kindness—detained 
them near a month, entertaining them with hunting, hawking, and 
feasting, in the most splendid style. Although we have already 
given some specimens of the finery of the Maharaja's .establish¬ 
ment, we tanuot omit the description^f jhe old chief’s bed-room. 

4 In one end of the room stood a camp-bedstead*, which merits a 
description. Its frame-tfork| posts, and legs were entirely covered 
with gold, aijd the canopy wiU ont massy sheet of the same precious 
metal. It stood on footstools, raised about ten inches frqpi the 
ground, and which were also of gold. The curtains were of Cashmere 
shawls. Near it stood a round chair of gold; and in one of the 
upper rooms of the palace we saw the counterpart of these costly 
ornaments. The candles that lighted up the apartment were held iu 
branch sticks of gold. The little room in which we sat was superbly 
gilded ; and the side which was next the court was closed by a screen 
of yellow silk. Here we enjoyed the society of our royal entertainer, 
who freely circulated the wine, filled our glasses himself, and gave 
every encouragement by his own example.'—vol. i. pp. 29, 30. 

But the splendour of the Seik soldier, as displayed af Lahore, 
sinks into obscurity when compared with the magnificence which 
this old chief exhibited in the r iented field, when Lord William 
Bentinck paid him a wee&’s visit on the banks of the Sutlege, in 
the interval between the two missions of Mr. Burnes. The dis¬ 
play of elephants with their rich houdas, the long lines of troops, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, all in dresses of yellow silk, pie- 
sented a most biillianf spectacle; but we must content our¬ 
selves with a short extract from the account of one of the spec¬ 
tators of scenes that outdid anything in the 4 Thousand and One 
Nights:’— « 

‘ The tents were pitched on a rising bank, within a hundred yards of 
the river, and the lands around it were metamorphosed, by the skill of 
the gardeners of Lahore, into verdant parterres, in which wheat, having 
been sown some days previous, now presented groups of green and 
growing figures of .elephants, horses, deer, birds, &c. This garden was 
brilliantly illuminated, and decorated with artificial flowers, trees, 
golden cypresses, &c., tastefully arranged. The interior of the pavilion, 
however, presented a scene of riches and splendour surpassing the de¬ 
scriptions of the palace of Haroon al Raschid, or of Solomon in all his 
glory. The floor was spread with cloth of gold; and within the 
gorgeous little pavilion before described, were placed three circular 
seats or thrones, sheeted with gold, curiously worked. The centre 
was destined for the t) Maharaja, and one on either side for the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Lady William Bentinck. Behind these thrones 
was a golden bedstead, inlaid with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, &c., in 
profusion. The tent was illuminated with golden candelabras. After 
* • . inspecting 
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inspecting 1 this chef-d'oeuvre of oriental taste and magnificence, the 
party took their seats in the open arcade, or sfmiana, before de¬ 
scribed ; the principal personages being seated tinder a canopy, the 
richness of which is utterly indescribable. It consisted of one mass 
of jewels, of diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, interwoven in vat ions 
patterns so thickly, that the texture of the cloth or silk on which they 
were worked was quite in&islinguishable. 

‘ The regimefct of Amazons soon made,their appearance, on this 
occasion armed with bows and arro«fc.and headed by their com¬ 
mander-in-chief, the favourite of'the JJp, wht) was distinguished by 
a crimson dress, and white plume in her turban. There were three 
subordinate commandants, each distinguished by a white plume. After 
exhibiting their dancing for some time, the Maharaja ordered one of 
them to sing the song of theHoolee, and a tray of round silver bowls, 
filled with gold dust and silver leaf pulverised, having been placed on 
a footstool before his Highness, the sport and the song commenced. 
The dancer and the Maharaja opened the campaign by pelting one 
| another most vigorously with gold dust. Nenher the Governor- 
General nor Lady William escaped, and the engagement soon 
became general, and ceased only when the silver bowls were ex¬ 
hausted, and the whole party were covered from head to foot with the 
glittering powder. The Maharaja suffered the most severely, for 
during his contest with the Amazon, the latter contrived to throw a 
handful straight into his sound eye, wlfich nearly extinguished the 
luminary, and he did not completely recover from thte wound during 
the rest of the evening.’ 

Mr. Burnes, on leaving Lahore, determined to cast off the garb 
of an Englishman, and adopt the costum^of an humble Asiatic:— 

‘ It now became necessary to divest ourselves almost of everything 
which belonged to us, and discontinue many habits and practices 
which had become a second nature ; but the suqfips3 of our enterprise 
depended upon these sacrifices. We threw away all our European 
clothes, and. adopted, without reserve, the costume of the Asiatic. 
We exchanged our tight dress for the flowing robe of the Afghans, 
girt on swords, and “ kummur-bunds ” (sashes) ; and, with our heads 
shaved, and groaning under ponderous turbans, we strutted about 
slipshod; and had now to uncover the feet instea3 of the head. We 
gave away our tents, beds, and boxes, and broke our tables, and 
chairs. A hut, or the ground, we knew must be our shelter, and a 
coarse carpet or mat our bed. A blanket, or “ kurnmul,” served to 
cover the native saddle, and to sleep under during night: and the 
greater portion of my now limited wardrobe found gplace in the 
“ koorjeen,” or saddle-bagp, which were thrown across the horse’s 
quarter. A single mule for each of us carried the whole of our bag-* 
gage, with my books and instruments ; and alservant likewise found 
a seat upon the animal. A pony carried the surveyor, Mohammed 
Ali; and the Hindoo lad had the same allowance. These arrange¬ 
ments took some time and consideration; and we burned, gave away, 
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and destroyed whole male-loads of baggage—a propitiatory’offering, 
as I called it, to: those immortal demops the Khyberees* who have 
from time immemorial plundered the traveller across the, Indus.* 
—vol. i, pp. 40, 41. , 

The * tope,’ or mound of masonry, of Manikyala attracted the 
attention of Mr. Burnes, Mr. Elphii^stonehadpronouacedit 1 as 
like Grecian architecture as any building which*Europeans, in 
remote parts of the couhtry, could now construct by the bands of 
unpractised native builders.’ JVP. Ventura, a general iu Ruujeet 
Sing’s service, opened it, and descended down a central shaft, at 
the bottom of which he found various coins and medals, and a 
nest of three’ cylindrical boxes, one of iron, one of tin, and the 
innermost of gold, containing a black, dirty substance, half liquid, 
and mixed with glass or amber. Though the coins ware much 
posterior to the Greeks, M. Ventura thinks this must have been 
the site of Bucepbalia, as the word Manikyala means, when in¬ 
terpreted, * the City of the Horse;’ but Mr. Burnes is of opinion 
that it corresponds more nearly to Arrian’s position of Taxilla. 
The latter found here two antiques and seventy copper coins. A 
similar ‘ tope ’ was visited at Beiur, and many others were heard of 
in the neighbourhood of the moqutains. ‘ I am inclined to a be¬ 
lief,’ says Mr. Burnes, ‘ that iu these ct topes” we have the tombs 
of a race of princes who once reigned in Upper India, and that 
they are either the sepulchres of the Bactfian kings, or their Indo- 
Scythic successors.’ 

At Pind Dadun Khaiv the capital of a small district, with a 
population of six thousand souls, the travellers crossed the Hy- 
daspes. The river here turns round a point of the vast salt range 
which stretches from the Hydaspcs to a considerable distance 
beyond the Indus, an extent nearly equal to two hundred miles. 
About one hundred persons weic employed digging blocks of salt 
out of an excavation in the hill. Mr. Burnes says of these 
poor creatures that their cadaverous looks arid stifled breathing 
excited the utmost compassion. He distributed to each a rupee, 
which vyi&s about equal to the earnings for extracting a ton of salt. 
The range is stated to rise about eight hundred feet above the 
plains of the Punjab, and about two thousand feet above the sea, 
and exceeds five miles in breadth. Prom this source Runjeet 
Sing derives a vast revenue. 

Mr. Elphiustone crossed this salt range a little beyond the town 
of Calla-baugh, the houses of W'hich, he says, actually overhang 
the road, being built on the steep face of the hill, the streets 
rising like steps one above another. Here the Indus Was com¬ 
pressed between two mountains into a deep channel, only three 
hundred and fifty yaids broad; along the face of oue of these, a 
' ’ foad 
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road has bean cat for upivards of ttoo mites,-mostly otit of solid salt; 
the clHfb rising sometimes to the height <Jf ni6r<?tbau a hundred 
feet above the level of the river: the mineral is described as hard, 
clear, and nearly pure, but streaked and tinged in parts with red. 

* The earth/ says 'Mr. Elphinstone, * is almost bloqd-red, and 
this, with’the strange aiflf beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, 
and the Indus flowing in a deep and qjear stream through lofty 
mountains, past this extraordinary town, presented such a scene of 
wonder as is seldom to be witnessed.’ We should say, not to be 
witnessed in any other part of the known globe. 

The scene of Alexander’s battle with Porus has been conjec¬ 
tured to lie at Julalpoor, but Mr. Burnes seems to prefer Jelum, 
which is about twenty-five miles higher up tiie Hydaspes, chiefly 
because the great road from Tartary passes this place, and appeal s 
to have been the one followed by Alexander. Mr. Elphinstone, how¬ 
ever, is not likely to give up Julalpoor: ‘ so precisely does Quintus 
Curtius’s description of the scene of Porus’s battle correspond w ith 
the part of the Hydaspes where he crossed, that several gentlemen 
of the mission, who read the passage on the spot, were persuaded 
that it referred to the very spot before their eyes.’— Non nostri 
cst tantns componerc lites; but we wish, here and elsewhere, that 
Mr. Burnes had cariieil with him, not only his Curtins and Arrian, 
but the late clear and able * History of Alexander/by Archdeacon 
Williams. That learned writer’s conjectures have, as it is, in 
several remarkable instances, derived new strength from Mr. 
Barnes’s facts. • 

On the 14th March our travellers forded the Indus about five 
miles above Attock, where the stream was divided into three 
branches. Two hundred Seik horsemen conducted them over. 
With the exception of one man and two horses, that were carried 
down the stream and drowned, they arrived safe on the opposite 
bank. We cannot in the least account for the appearance of the 
following phenomenon, but as Mr. Burnes saw it himself, we have 
nothing further to do but to give it in his own words. 

‘ BdTore crossing the Indus, we observed a singular phenomenon 
at the fork of the Indus and Cabool river, Where an ignis fatuofc $hovvs 
itself every evening. Two, three, and evfeo four bright lights are 
visible at a time, and continue to shine throughout the night, ranging 
within a few yards of each othtr. The natives could no| account for 
them, and their continuance during the rainy season is the most in¬ 
explicable part of the phenomenon, in their estimation. They tell you 
that the valiant Man Sing, a Rajpoot, who carried his war of revenge ' 
against the Mahommedans across the Indus, fought a battle on this 
spot; and that the lights now seen are the spirits of the departed. I 
should not have credited the constancy of this will-o’-the-wisp had I 
not/seen it. It may arise from the reflection Of $he vvatey on the. 

' ■ . rock. 
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rock, smoothed by the current: but then it only shows itself on a 
particular spot, and the whole bank is smoothed. It mi .y also be an 
exhalation of some gas from a fissure in the rock, but its position 
prevented our examining it.’—vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 


They were now in the country of the Afghans, and*delivered 
themselves over to the Khuttueks, dMafWless tribe, whose chief 
expressed his dissatisfaction at their having purchased some trifling 
articles in the bazaar, as if it Was a reflection on his hospitality. f On 
taking leave,'however* lie assured them they might consider them¬ 
selves r as secure as eggs under a hen.’ Being now in the land 
* where covetousness of a neighbour’s goods is the ruling passion,’ 
it was found necessary to secrete their money and valuables in the 
best manner they could contrive. On approaching the plain of 
Peshawur they were met by an escort and the sott df the chief, 
who conducted them to his father, by whom they Were received 
with the greatest kindness. Of this chief Mr. Burties says,— 

‘ Sooltan Mahommed Khan was not the illiterate Afghan whom I 
expected to find, but an educated, well-bred gentleman, whose open 
and affable manner made a lasting impression upon me. Ao we were 
sitting down to dinner, he would frequently slip in, quite unattended, 
and pass the evening with ur. Be would sometimes be followed by 
various trays of dishes, which he had had cooked in his harem, and 
believed might be palatable to us. He is a person more remarkable 
for his urbanity than his wisdom; but he transacts all his own busi¬ 
ness r he is a brave soldier; his seraglio has about thirty inmates, 
and he has already had a c family of sixty children. He could not tell 
the exact number of survivors when I asked him ! ’—vol. i. p. 91. 

‘ As we passed the suburbs of the city we discovered a crowd of 
people, and, on a nearer approach, saw the mangled bodies of a man 
and woman, the former not quite dead, lying on a dunghill. The 
crowd instantly surrounded the chief and our party, and one person 
stepped forward and represented in a trembling attitude, to Sooltan 
Mahommed Khan, that he had discovered his wife in an act of infi¬ 


delity, and had put both parties to death ; he held the bloody sword in 
his hands, and described how he had committed the deed. Hts wife 
was pregnant, and already the mother of three children. The chief 
asked a few questions, which did not occupy bin* three minutes ; he 
then said, in a loud voice, “ You have acted thq^part of a good Ma- 
hommedan, and performed a justifiable act.” He then moved on, and 


the crowd eyed out “ Bravo! ” (“ Afjreen! ”) The man was imme- 
diatejy pet at liberty.’—vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 

mr. Burncs is naturally much shocked with this incident; but 
fris expressions on the occasion are too severe; he might have 
known, or remembered, that an injured husband in his own coun¬ 
try w ill, under similar circumstances, be held by judge and jury 
to have ‘ performed a justifiable act.’ 
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1 Of the town of Pesbawur,’ say* Mr. Barnes, * I shall say no¬ 
thing, since the graphic and accurate descriptions of Mr. Elphin- 
stone require no addition.’ A great revolution, however, has 
occurred since Mr. Elphinstone’s time. Instead of its remaining a 
monarchy/ the Afghan country has been broken up, into four 
chiefships—-Peshawur, (Jabeol, Herat, and Candahar, by .the 
misfortunes that befel the two sons o£ Timour Shah, Zemaun 
Shah and Shooja-ool-Moolk, now both at Lodiana, and the 
former, as observed by Mr. Elpliinstone, blind, dethroned, and 
exiled, in a cotnitry which he had twice subdued. The present 
ruler of Peshawur is described aS a very excellent character, and 
his courtiers exhibited more general knowledge than could have 
been expected iu this remote region. The Khan spoke without 
reserve of Runjeet Sing, and sighed to be released from the dis¬ 
grace of being obliged to pay him tribute and having his son a 
hg^tage at Lahore. Mr. Burnes observed thattevery one seemed 
to maintain an air of equality with the chief,—even the meanest ser¬ 
vant addressed him without ceremony. After a month’s feasting and 
entertainments, and rambles about the city and its environs, where 
the climate, the gardens, and the landscape are said to delight the 
senses, they took their departure, for Cabool. Being now near 
the close of April, they had no longer to dread the snows of 
Cabool and Hindoo Coosh ; the thermometer had fisen from 60° 
at noon on their first arrival to 87° ; the mulberries had ripened, 
and the snow had entirely disappeared from the hither range. 

The river of Cabool was crossed on a raft supported on inflated 
skins ; it was only two hundred and fifty yards wide, but ran with 
such lapidity that they were carried more than a mile before gain¬ 
ing the opposite bank. The precipices of the ravine, down which 
the mer fell with great impetuosity, had now risen to the height 
of two thousand feet, and the stream was again to be crossed. 
Its rapidity, formed into eddies, wheeled them round, and they had 
the»a«neeable satisfaction of being told that, if carried some way 
dow ii^mere was a w hirlpool round which, if once enclosed ip its 
circle, 4hev-migfot revolve, in hunger and giddiness, for a whole 
day. This remind® us of the two padres who were found by 
Condamine. in an eddy of the Amazons, where they had been 
spinning round and round in their little skiff for a couple of days. 

Julalabad, the residence of a Mahommedan chi^f, lies be- 
‘ tween two parallel mountains, clothed in snow, in the higher 
part of which it never melts, and this would give an eleva¬ 
tion of about 15,000 feet. Jt is described as .a small filthy town, 
with a bazaar of fifty shops, and a population of about two thou¬ 
sand souls. At Bala-kagh, rich gardens, producing the famous 
pomegranates without seed, and vines creeping up trees to the 

•height 
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height of eighty feet from the^rouild, ascended up the steep close 
under the Snowy Mountains. Near Guudamuk clover and white 
daisies clothed the fields, arid tlie mountains were covered With 
forests of pines, rising to within, a thousand feet of perpetual snow. 
Here, too f is the garden of Neemla, celebrated as tkefi$ld of 
battle in which Shooja-ool-Moolk J«st hit crown in 18Q9. 

The party had scarcely entered Cabooi befone they heard of 
the misfortunes of Mr. Wolff, the Jewish missionary, who was then 
detained in a neighbouring village, and lost no time in despatching 
assistance to him. The situation of this eccentric fanatic excited 
the sympathy of our travellers,‘though mainly owing to his own 
imprudence’; having assumed the character of a hadjee, he was 
soon discovered, and then, of course, beaten and plundered. 

Our travellers were received most kindly into the house of 
Nawab Jubbar Khan, the amiable brother of the chief of Cabooi. 
Mr. Unines says,*,— . . 

* Never was a man more modest and more beloved ; he will permit 
but a single attendant to follow him ; and the people on the high and * 
by ways stop to bless him; the politicians assail him at horpe to enter 
into intrigues, and yet he possesses the respect of the whole community, 
and has, at the present moment, a greater moral influence than any 
of the Barukzye family in Afghanistan. His manners are remarkably 
mild and pleasing; and from his dress one would not imagine him to 
be an influential member of a warlike family. It is delightful to be in 
his society, to witness his acts, and hear his conversation. He is par¬ 
ticularly partial to Europeans, and makes every,one of them his guest 
who enters Cabooi. Alt the French officers in the Punjab lived*with 
him, and keep up a friendly intercourse. Such is the ‘patriarch of 
Cabooi; he is now about fifty years of age; and such the master of 
the house in which we were so fortunate as to dwell.*—vol. i. p. 134. 
The chief himself, Dost Mahommed Khati, appears to be a man 
of a very superior mind : his general knowledge and intelligence fur 
beyond what could have been expected ; his curiosity unbounded. 
In short, his friendly reception of the travellers, and hia&ccom- 
plished address, quite charmed them. Like most Asiatics,Tie had 
imagined that the greut wealth of England was-drawn "ftbm her 
Eastern Empire; but when set right on this “point, he observed, 

‘ This satisfactorily accounts for the subjection of India. You 
have left much of its wealth to the native princes; you have 
not had totcncounter their despair, and you are just in your courts.’ 
With two such men as the governor and the patriarch, Cabooi is 
in no immediate danger of internal convulsions. The capital is a 
bustling city, with a population of 60,000. , w 

* In the evening, each shop is lighted up by a lamp suspended in 
front, which gives the city an appearance of tieing illuminated. The 
number of shops for the sale of dried fruits is remarkable, and their 
*■ ' arrangement 
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arrangement tasteful. Every traders its separate bazaar, and all of 
thepi seem busy. There are booksellers and venders of paper, much 
of which is Russian, and of a blue colour; Around the bakers’ shops 
crowds of people may be seen, waiting for their bread. I observed 
that they baked it by plastering it to the sides of the oven. Cabool is 
famed fat its kabobs, or cooked meats, which are in grfat request: 
few cook at home, “ RhliwdSh ” was the dainty of the May season in 
Cabool; It is'merely blanched rhubarb which is reared under a 
careful protection from the sun, anti grows up rankly under the hills 
in the neighbourhood. Its flavouf is delicious* “ Sliabash rhuwash! 
Bravo rhuwash 1” is the cry in the streets ; and every one buys it. 
In the most crowded parts of the*city there are story-tellers amusing 
the idlers, or dervises proclaiming the glories and deeds of the pro¬ 
phet.*—vol. i. pp. 145, 146. 

Though Cabool is more than six thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, the number and variety of the fruit trees are quite 
remarkable. Mr. Burnes enumerates peaches, plums, apricots, 
pears, apples, quinces, cherries, walnuts, mulberries, pome¬ 
granates and vines, all growing in one garden. Vines are so plen¬ 
tiful, that for three months in the year the grapes are given to the 
cattle. They make a wine notunlike Madeira. The mulberries 
of Cabool are as much celebrated as are the pears of Peshawur ; 
the apricot also is much esteemed, and they have fourteen different 
ways of preserving it. In short, fruit is more plentiful than bread, 
and is considered one of the necessaries of life. In the gardens 
an* also plenty of nightingales, blackbirds, thrushes, doves, and 
magpies, which, with the fruits, reminded cnir travellers of England. 
The Nawab sent Mr. Burnes, in a cage surrounded with cloth, a 
‘ Boolbool i huzar dastan,’ or nightingale of a thousand tales, 
which, he says, became so noisy a companion throughout the 
night, that he was obliged to send it away before he could sleep. 

it has been for some time past a current opinion in the East 
that the offspring of the lost tribes of Israel survive among the 
Afghans. This subject did not escape the inquisitive mind of 
Mr. Burnes. He goes through the geuealogjes, as current in 
the cd\fiitfy,-4*«n the days of Nebuchadnezzar downwards, and 
adds, *' 

* 1 can see no good reason for discrediting them, though there be some 
anachronisms, and the dates do not exactly correspond with those of 
the Old Testament. In* the histories of Greece and Rome we find 
similar corruptions, as well as in the later works of the Arab and 
Mahommedan writers. The Afghaps look like Jews ; they say they, 
are descended from JewB ; and the younger* brother marries the 
widow of the elder, according to the law of Moses. The Afghans 
entertain strong prejudices against the Jewish nation ; which would 
at least show that they had no desire to claim, without a just cause, 

vol. lii. no. orv. 2d * n descent 
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a descent from them.’ [They not claim a descent from them.'] 
‘ Since some of the tribes of Israel came to the Bast, why should we 
not admit that the Afghans are their descendants, converted to Ma- 
hommedanism ? I am aware that I am differing from a high autho¬ 
rity ; but I trust that I have made it appear on reaes&fenbie grounds.’ 
—vol. i. p. 164 . a J 6 

Mr. Elphinstone (the authority alluded to) declii^sd the investi¬ 
gation of this curious subject, but at the same time did not conceal 
his opinion that their own account# of their origin appeared to him 
fabulous. Carey and Marsliman lean the other way*and have dis¬ 
covered that the Pushtoo or Afghan language contains more He¬ 
brew words than that of any nation of India. Of this we think not 
much; but what seems more important, they quote also a learned 
Afghan, who says, ‘ his nation are beni Israel, but not Yahood,’— 
sons of Israel, but not Jews. Until some profound and liberal 
scholar investigates £he whole matter, nothing can be said. We must 
equally pause as to the numerous claims to a Grecian pedigree 
set up by certain chiefs in the valley of the Oxus and in Badack- 
shan. Marco Polo is the first traveller who heard of such a tra¬ 
dition. Mr. Elphinstone was informed that the chief of Durwaz 
drew his lineage from Alexander, and Mr. Burnes found six other 
personages, to the north of n the UStus, claiming a like descent. 

Mr. Burnes now commenced preparations for a journey over 
the Hindoo Koosh, or Snowy Mountains, and he found no difficulty 
in obtaining money on a letter of credit on the public treasury of 
Lndiana or Delhi; c a gratifying proof,’ he observes, ‘ have vve 
here of the high character of our nation, to find the Jbills of 
those who almost appeared as beggars, cashed without hesitation 
in a foreign and far-distant capital.’ The road which they had 
to pursue from Cabool to Balkh led along the valley of the Cabool 
river, and here the towering tange of mountains often seemed to 
overhang the path. The sources of the river, at the head of the 
valley, are in two large ponds formed into preserves for fish. Mr. 
Burnes says, ‘ we fed them with bread, which disappeared in a 
moment, torn frorfi our hands by some thousands of they 

are molested by no one, since it is believed that a“curse rests on 
the head of an intruder,’ T he following succinct account will 
convey some idea of this western tail of the range of the vast Hi¬ 
malaya mountains:— 

‘ We. ^tossed this stupendous chain of mountains by six successive 
pa^gjiffand, after a journey of about 260 miles, and thirteen days, 
\jalrouehed, on the valley of the Oxus, at Khooloora, which is forty 
affiles eastward of the ancient city of Balkh. The first three passes lie 
between Cabool and Bameean, and two of them were so deeply covered 
with snow in the end of May, that we could only travel in the morning, 
when it -jvas frozen, and would bear our horses. The three remaining 

passes 
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passes north of Bameean were of Jester altitude, and free from snow. 
We commenced our journey at an elevation of 0600 feet, which is the 
height of the city of Cabool from the sea. We then followed the river 
of Cabool, which falls at the rate of fifty feet a mile, and reached its 
source at an elevation of 8600 feet, where the snow was first encoun¬ 
tered* in the valley. Wefitt^jped our greatest height at* the passes 
called Hajeegu^ and Kaloo, which were respectively 12,400 and 
13,000 feet high, and covered with snow.* None of the other passes 
exceed an altitude of 0000 feet; ajjd from the last of them, called Kara 
Koottul, we descended the bed of a river, at the rate of sixty feet a 
mile, till we reached the plains of Toorkistan, where we had yet an 
elevation of 2000 feet above the sea.*—vol. ii. p. 240 . , 

He adds that the peaks of Koh-i-baba are covered with eternal 
snow for a considerable distance beneath their summits, the alti¬ 
tude of which he estimates at about 18,000 feet. But the true 
mountain of Hindoo Koosh, we are told, lies about a degree to 
the eastward of the present route. 

‘ This great peak is visible from Cabool, and entirely enveloped in 
milk-white snow. I saw it also from Koondooz, on the north, at a 
distance of 150 miles. Its altitude must be considerable, for the tra¬ 
vellers complain of the difficulty of breathing, and carry sugar and 
mulberries with them to ease their respiration ; and the strongest of 
men suffer from giddiness and vomiting? Thousands of birds are 
also found dead on the snow: it is believed that they are unable 
to fly from the violence of the winds; but it is more probable that 
they are prevented by the rarity of the atmosphere; yet birds are 
used to higher elevations than men and quadrupeds. They often at¬ 
tempt to walk across, and numbers of them are ensnared. The greatest 
silence is preserved in crossing Hindoo Koosh; and no one speaks 
loud, or fires a gun, lest the reverberation cause a fall of snow. But 
the most singular phenomenon on Hindoo KooSto appears to be the 
snow-worm, which is described to resemble the silk-worm in its mature 
state. This insect is only found in the regions of perpetual congela¬ 
tion, and dies on being removed from the snow, I do not suppose 
that the existence of the creature will be doubted, because I have not 
seen it, since I speak on the united testimony of many who have 
passedksosh.'—vol. ii. pp. 247 , 248 . 

In the lower parts of these mountains, and on the hills, were 
seen vast flocks of the broad-tailed sheep, and numerous goats, 
browsing on the furze and dry grass, and the aromatic plants which 
grow among the rocks, and scent the air. Among tlffcse may be 
reckoned the asafoetida plant (ferula asafoetida ), vvhicli was found 
flourishing in great luxuriance at an elevation of 7000 feet. I lie * 
sheep are particularly fond of this plant; and it is eaten raw and 
much relished by the inhabitants, though the smell is nearly as 
strong in its fresh state, as in our shops as a drug. In the passes 
of these mountains, Mr. Burnes observed abundance of.apricot 
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trees, blackberry bushes, sweet briars and hawthorn. The fuel 
used by the inhabitants is the dry stunted furze, JSejther cedars, 
nor firs, nor trees of any kind, adorn the mountains of Hindoo 
Koo&h. Before the party hard reached the villageof Bameean they 
had already surmounted the 4 everlasting snow#,* * which,.however, 
by tfie existing maps, were still half r. degree of latitude beyond 
them. - ( 

Cl 

* Bameean is celebrated for its polossal idols and innumerable exca¬ 
vations, which are to be seen in all parts of the valley, for about eight 
miles, and still form the residence of the greater part-of the popula¬ 
tion. They are called “ Soomuch v by the people. A detached hill 
in the middle of the valley is quite honeycombed by them, and brings 
to our recollection the Troglodites of Alexander’s historians. It is 
called the city of Ghoolghoola, and consists of a continued succession 
of caves in every direction, which are said to have been the work of 
a king named Jnla f l. The hills are formed of indurated clay and 
pebbles, which renders their excavation a matter of little diffi¬ 
culty ; but the great extent to which it has been carried excites 
attention. Some of them are finished in the shape of a dome, and 
have a carved frieze below the point from which the cupola 
springs. The inhabitants tell many remarkable tales of the caves of 
Bameean; one in particular—that, a mother had lost her child among 
them, and recovered it after a lapse of twelve years ! The tale need 
not be believed;, but it will convey an idea of the extent of the works. 
There are excavations on all sides of the idols ; and below the larger 
one-half a regiment might find quarters. Bameean is perhaps the 
city which Alexander-fqjmded at the base of Paropamisus, before 
entering Bactria. The country, indeed, from Cabool to Balkh, is yet 
styled “ Bakhtur Zumeen,” or Bakhtur country. 

‘ There are no relics of Asiatic antiquity which have roused the 
curiosity of the leaned more than the gigantic idols of Bameean. 
They consist of two figures, a mate and a female; the one named 
Silsal, the other Shuhmama. The figures are cut in alto relievo on 
the face of the hill. The'male is the larger of the two, and about 120 
feet high. It occupies a front of seventy feet; and the niche in which 
it is excavated extends about that depth into the hill. The female 
figure is cut in the, same hill, at a distance of 20t) yMwfeftffilPrs about 
half the size.’—vol. i. pp. 183-1 $6. ’ 

It is further stated that the niches of both these idols have been 
atone time plastered and ornamented with paintings of human 
figures, but‘these antique limniugs now only appear over the beads 
of the idols, where the colours are as vivid, and the lines as dis- 
tmg ji l s aqy in the'Egyptian tombs. Tljese figures,, Mr. Burnes 
m$™> are described ih JShei if-o-deen’s history of Tamerlane, and 
®e adds, that they are considered to be the Lat and Munat of the 
Koran. His engraving* of them are vyqrth a hundred descrip¬ 
tions. . 


The 
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The Afghans are described as a sober, simple, steady people; 
a nation of children, who quarrel for trifles; fight and become 
friends ; prope.to idleness; will sit a whole day stupidly staring 
at each othen^ delight in sauntering about in their beautiful gar¬ 
den* in‘the veyenibgs j^ dregs well, and have the appearance of 
health and happiness: the chubby red cheeks of their children 
are remarkable. Their amusements #re hunting, hawking, and 
quail-fighting. The Afghans,, however, djff'er very much in the 
different tribes or clans into which they are divide’d, and violent 
feuds exist among them. At a pillage called Ispahan Mr. Burnes 
relates a bloody deed of Vizier Futteh Khan, occasioned by the 
dread of being supplanted at a battle, fought at this place, by a 
nobleman who aspired to his office. 

‘ This individual, whose name was Meer Alum, had, on a former 
occasion, insulted Futteh Khan, and even knocked out one of his 
front teeth. The injury had to all appearance been forgiven, for he 
had since married a sister of the vizier ; but the alliance had only 
been formed that Futteh Khan might easier accomplish his base in- 
tentiomsr The night before the battle he seized upon his brother-in- 
law and put him to death. A heap of stones, here called a “ toda,” 
marks the scene of the murder. *The viziers sister threw herself at 
her brother’s feet, and asked why he Fad murdered her husband ? 
“ What 1” said he, “ have you more regard for yobr husband than 
your brother’s honour ? Look at my broken tooth ; and know that 
the insult is now avenged. If you are in grief at the loss of a hus¬ 
band, I’ll marry you to a mule driver.’’ Wtol. i. pp. 128, 129. 

At Bameean the territory of Cabool ends, and at Syghan 
that of Mahomet Ali Beg, also an Usbek, begins, who however 
is alternately subject to Cabool and Kooudeez, as the chiefs of 
these states happen to preponderate in power. Here there 
was a stricter attention paid to matters of religion than on the 
southern side of the mountains; and the travellers were parti¬ 
cularly cautioned not to sleep with their feet towards Mecca. 
The las,t pass of the Indian Caucasus they • had to cross was 
the Ivara iuM'JUul, or Black Pass, but they had yet a journey of 
ninety-five miles before they entirely cleared the mountains. The 
last march in the mountains brought tlieC travellers to Khooloom, 
from whence they had a noble view of the country to the north¬ 
ward, sloping down td the Oxtts. Since leaving Cabool, Mr. 
Bumes says they had slept in their clothes, halted among mud, 
waded through rivers, tumbled among snow, and now were sunned 
by heat; but these he considers only as the petty inconveOienices 
of a traveller. 4 

From Khooloom it Was intended to proceed northerly to B&lkh, 
but, to their surprise and mortification, the officers of. the Cus¬ 
toms 
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toms had despatched a messenger to repoftfltheir arrival t<£ the 
chief of Koondooz, and receive his instructions for their disposal. 
In two days he returned, bringing a summons for the strangers to 
repair to Koondooz, about sixty miles to the eastward. Mr; Burnes 
lost no time in proceeding thither, to make his* appear ante before 
Meer Moorad Beg, the chief of the Uzbeks. H& found him seated 
on a tiger skin, and stretching out his legs covered with huge boots, 
in contempt of all Eastern nflefof decorum. He was tall in sta¬ 
ture, his features harsh, his eyes small i.o deformity, his forehead 
broad and frowning, the whole cast of his countenance most re¬ 
pulsive, and he wanted the beard which adorns the countenance of 
most Oriental people. Mr. B urnes having succeeded, by good 
management, in passing for an Armenian, procured an order for 
his safe conduct beyond the frontier; and forthwith departed to 
rejoin his companions at Khooloom, glad to escape from the 
despot, as well as ‘from Koondooz, which is one of tne most in¬ 
salubrious places in the swampy valley of the upper Oxus. Its 
population does not exceed 1500 souls. The united force of 
Mui ad Beg is stated to be CO,000 horse and six pieces 'of artil¬ 
lery, one of which is a thirty-six pounder, brought from Persia 
by Nadir Shah. * 

This despot of Koondooz was the cause of all the disasters that 
betel poor Modrcroft in the year 18C4. Knowing that he was an 
Englishman, which is in these countries synonymous with a wealthy 
man, he ensnared him, with his companions and baggage, to Koon¬ 
dooz, and kept them pris5ners until he had contrived to extort from 
them a sum of about ‘2,‘3,000 rupees: they were then allowed to 
depait; but his cupidity was increased by what it fed on; and 
when Moor croft was preparing to start for Bokhara, he and his 
party weie surrounded by 400 horsemen, and again summoned to 
Koondooz. Nor was it concealed that the chief had resolved to 
seize on the remainder of their property and put the whole of 
them to death. Nothing therefore was left for Moorcroft but to 
take advantage of fthe night, to assume the dress o f a nativ e. and 
to fly tor lefuge to a holy man who dwelt beyond*l?bondooz, and 
who was known to have a powerful influence over the mind of the 
chief. He fell at his feet and claimed his protection for a stranger. 
This holy personage promised him security; he summoned Moorad 
Beg' before Aim, and told him, at his peril, not to touch a hair of 
the tiaveller’s head, nor of those of his party. Moorcroft was 
then permitted to pursue bis journey to Bokhara, blit unfortunately 
died on'^ls return, about eighty miles from Balkh. Mr. Trebeck 
andjN$& Guthrie, his companions, dlso died of fever. ' ' 

ihe journey of the present travellers, to Balkh, (they passed 
Mftzar, & small independency belonging to a priest, who super- 
4 • intends 
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intends the worship Lt a shrine of great sanctity, dedicated to Ali, 
and built about 350 years ago. It was here that Mr. Trebeck ex¬ 
pired and was buried^ Mr. Burges ^visited his grave, which was 

under the shade of a mulberry tree. 

' 1 * 

♦fThis'young; Atjtnha^eft a most favourable impression of his good 
••qualities throughout the coifntfies which we passed ; and 1 could not 
but feel for his melancholy fate. Aftea burying his two European 
fellow-travellers, he sunk, at an early 3ge, after four months’ suffering, 
in a far-distant cpuntry, without a friend, •without assistance, and 
without consolation, The whole of his property was either embezzled 
by a priest who accompanied the’party, or confiscated by the holy men 
of this sanctuary, who yet retain it: it consisted of some valuable 
horses, camp equipage, money, and a few printed books. All the 
manuscripts ’ of Moorcroft have been fortunately recovered ; and, in 
justice to an amiable man, who devoted his life to a passion.for travel 
and research, they ought, long ere this, to have Jpeen published. The 
money did not fall into the hands of the people of Muzar; it may be 
traced, but I cannot say found.’—vol. i. pp. 233, 234. 

But .if the papers be in existence, and attainable, why not 
published? Mr. Burues says that on entering the ancient city 
of Balkli, in the dominions of .the King of Bokhara, they wound 
among its extensive ruins for nearly three miles before reaching 
a caravansary in the inhabited corner of this once*proud * Mother 
of Cities.’ Its ruins extend, we are told, for a circuit of about 
twenty miles, consisting of fallen mosques and decayed tombs; 
and its present population does not amount to 2000 souls. It 
stands on a plain covered with inequalities, probably arising 
from ruins and rubbish. The city itself, like Babylon, has long 
been a perfect mine of bricks for the surrounding country; its 
gardens, once so celebrated, are overgrown with weeds, and its 
aqueducts dried up. Such is the present state of the ancient 
Bactria, which, after the conquest of Alexander, flourished under 

succession of Grecian kings ! The melancholy reflections to 
which such a place was calculated to give rise were enhanced by a 
visit ifl ^faw a d i^spot outside the city, where are the graves of poor 
Moorcroft antfr Guthrie, the bigoted people haviug refused them 
room in their burying-ground, * It was fortunate,’ says Mr. 
Burnes, ‘that the living experienced no such, contempt as the 
dead, for we received no slight from any one, though our creed 
and our nation were not concealed.’ 

From Balkh the party crossed the desert in company of a smajl 
caravan of twenty camels, each camel being laden with a couple 
of panniers, as lately described in our notice of Conolly. They 
slept in the open air, a coarse blauket being their dnly covering, all 
their nourishment bread and tea. The country was destitute of 

* * wood 
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wood and water, 1 and its stunted herbage either protruded from 
mounds of loose drifting san'd, or made its appearance through 
sheets of hard clay.’ The, place where they had to cross the 
Jihoti or Amoo (the ancient Oxbs,) afforded some little cultiva¬ 
tion by means of aqueducts fiom the rt^er. &It was hfere eight 
hundred yards wide and about tvventyTeet deep, \vi/h a current o^ 
about three miles and a hsdf an hour. The mode of crossing it 
is singular. 1 - 

“We were drawn by a pair of horses, who were yoked to the boat, 
on each bow, by a rope fixed to the hair of the mane. The bridle 
is then put on as if the horse were to be mounted ; the boat is pushed 
into the stream, and, without any other assistance than the horses, is 
ferried directly across the most rapid channel. A man on hoard holds 
the reins of each horse, and allows them to play loosely in the mouth, 
urging him to swim; and, thus guided, he advances without difficulty. 
There is not an oar to aid in impelling the boat ; and the only assist¬ 
ance from those on board consists in manoeuvring a rude rounded 
pole at the stern, to prevent the vessel from wheeling in the current, 
and to give both horses clear water to swim.*’—vol i. p. 249*50. 

After crossing a desert, on the northern side of the Oxus, of 
eighty-five miles without seeing a tree, they entered the small oasis 
of Kursliee, which contains a little town about a mile long, with a 
considerable ba&aar and about ten thousand inhabitants, being the 
largest place in the kingdom of Bokhara next to the capital. A 
small river expends itself in the oasis by enabling the inhabitants 
to form and cultivate theFr numerous gardens. Jt rises at Shulir 
Suby, about fifty miles to the north-east, famous as being the birth¬ 
place of Timour, and about the same distance from Samarcand. 
Mhe mention of tbi$, latter- place makes us regret exceedingly that it 
was not visited by Mr. Burnes; *for though we have little doubt 
it would piesent pretty much the same melancholy aspect as Balkh, 
jet, beiug once a city of such renown, and lost as it were from 
all knowledge of Europeans for many centuries, a journey to it of 
a hundred miles would have added a singularly intere sting ep isode 
to his narrative, had it been for no other purpose tUaiilo have 
viewed the observatory of the justly-celebrated ulef' Beg, which is 
said to be-still in a perfect state, as is also the tomb of the no-less- 
celebrated Timour. 

Viewing these countries in their present wretched and sterile 
condition, it is a severe tax on our belief, when we read of an 
Arab governor of Samarcand making a boast that he could take 
the field with 300,000 horse and as many foot, and that they 
would not be missed in the province; or that 700,000 Mongols 
and Tartars, under Gengiskhan, met and engaged 400,000 troops 
of the Sultan of, Khiva, in the midst of *tne now direful deserts 
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of Mawenelnahar, than the first of earthly paradises, and 
the happiest region of ihe globe ! But, dismissing these and all , 
such; like Arabian hvperijoles, we have the, testimony of Clavijo,, 
the ambassador oftjdenly III. of Castile to Timour, as to the 
splendour,♦ the ,mfgniti^|iice, and the multitudes that were 
assembled on tbe plaius of $&marcand, on the marriage pf p six 
of that Emperors grandsons. On this occasion, the insolence as 
well as the grandeur of the barbarian was singularly displayed. 
When seated on his throne, he* was told that an ambassador 
from one of the principal countries of Europe was in attend¬ 
ance : ‘ Let him approach/ says* he; * the shrimp has its place 
in the ocean.’ Gibbon, emulating the oriental grandiloquence 
of the Persian historian from whom be has drayyn his account of 
this fete, tells us that 4 whole forests were cut down to supply fuel 
for the Kitchens; and the plain was spread with pyramids of meat, 
and vases of every liquor, to which thousands of guests were cour¬ 
teously invited.’ He goes on to say that, 4 After the marriage 
contracts had been ratified, the bridegrooms and their brides 
retired to their nuptial chambers; nine times, according to the 
Asiatic fashion,' they were dressed aud undressed; and at each 
change of apparel, pearls and rubies were showered on their 
heads, and contemptuously abandoned to their attendants: a 
general indulgence was proclaimed ; every law was relaxed, the 
people was free, the sovereign was idle —in other words, as we 
gather from Clavijo, the emperor, his sultanas, His grandsons, their 
brides, and attendants, all got royally and gloriously drunk. 

In the route of our travellers from Kurshee towards Bokhara is the 
village of Karsan, at the extremity of the oasis. It was market day, 
and a vast throng were passed on their way lljjjher, but all were 
equestrians—not a single individual on foot. It much amused Mr. 
Burnes to see here a man jogging along to market with his wife 
on a pillion behind him. We venture to say that in the days of his 
own grandmother, no farmer’s wife in hjs own country ever went to 
market in any other fashion. 4 We now/ says he, 4 found ourselves 
among a* grave, broad-faced, peaceable people, with 

a Tartar expression of countenance.’ He calls them, however, 
in another part of his journey, 4 the ferocious and mantselling 
Usbeks.’ It is no crime, according to the Kora% by which they 
are chiefly governed, to trade in slaves, which the Teorkmuns of 
the desert seize from the Persians and sell to the Usbeks, who again 
dispose of them at a profit. Bokhara, after a most fatiguing Journey, „ 
was now at hand, but there was nothing striking in the approach 
to it; the country is flat, but richly clothed, and the trees con¬ 
cealed the walls and the mosques till the party were close upon them. 
The first thing, after entering this city, was to exchange their turbans 

’ • e 
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for shabby sheep-akin caps, with the fur inside and their 1 Kumber- 
.bunds,’ or girdles, for a rude piece of rope—in short, to hoist sig¬ 
nals of poverty* On the same day Mr Burnes was summoned 
to wait on the minister, to whom he h$»d previously announced 
his approach. He had to walk two miles through • the .streets 
before lie reached the paiace, or ditodtt. He found the Koosh 
Be'gee, or lord of all the Jiegs, sitting in a small room, who desired 
him to be seated outside on the hard pavement; but our traveller 
did not break his heart at this sdemirrg indignity, as the minister’s 
son was seated farther off than himself. Mr. Bnines presented a 
silver watch and a Cashmeer drfcss, but the minister declined re¬ 
ceiving anything, saying that he was but the slave of the king. 
He kept Burnes about two hours, questioning him on a great variety 
of subjects—what had brought him to Bokhara—what was his 
profession—his knowledge—his baggage—and so on—but he con¬ 
cluded by assuring him of his protection, enjoining him, however, 
on no account, while in Bokhara, to make use of pen and ink. 

He soon sent for him a second time, and inquired, among other 
things, whether he had anything curious to exhibit. It occurred 
to Mr. Burnes that a patent compass might serve the turn ; he 
sallied forth to fetch it, and when he had pointed out its utility, 
the old man seemed te have forgotten * that he was but the 
slave of the king.’ The Koosh Begee packed up the compass 
with all the haste and anxiety of a child, and said he would take it 
direct to his Majesty, to manifest the wonderful ingenuity of our 
nation. Mr. Burnes had abundance of time during the mouth he 
continued here to see everything worth seeing in Bokhara, but, 
like other foreigners, was prohibited from mounting a horse within 
the city walls. X!-, following description of the Great Bazaar, 
the common resort of all nations, conveys a clear notion of what 
passes daily in this holy city 

* On two other sides there are massive buildings, colleges of the 
learned; and on the fourth side is a fountain, filled with water, and 
shaded by lofty trees, while idlers and newsmongers assembl e round 
the wares of Asia and Europe, which are here, expestfU ldr”uale. A 
stranger has only to seat himself on a bench of the Registan, to know 
the Usbeks and the people of Bokhara. He may here converse with 
the natives of Persia, Turkey, Russia, Tartary, China, India, and 
Cabool. H^wilt meet with Toorkmuns, Calmuks, and Kuzzaks, from 
the surrounding deserts, as well as the natives of more favoured lands. ' 
He may contrast the polished manners of the subjects of the ‘ Great 
1 King ’ with the ruder habits of a roaming Tartar. A red beard, grey 
eyes, and fair skin will now and then arrest the notice of a stranger, 
and his attention will have been fixed on a poor Russian, who has 
lost his country and his liberty, and here dj&hgs out a miserable life 
of slavery. A native of China may be Been here and there in the 

same 
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same forlorn predicamlnt, shorn of his long cue of hair, with his 
crown under a turban, Ance both he and the Russian act the part of 
Mabompnedans. Then ffallows a Hindoo, in a garb foreign to himself 
and his country. A smalllquare cap and a string, instead of a girdle, 
distinguishes hipa from theLMahommedans, and, as the Moslems them¬ 
selves tell you, prevents Ifeeir^jjjrofaning the prescribed sanitations of 
their language bousing them to an idolater. Without these distinctions, 
the native of India is to be recognised b^ hlfc demure look, and the stu¬ 
dious manner in which he avoids g.11 communication with the crowd. 
He herds only with a few individuals, similarly circumstanced with him¬ 
self. The Jew is as marked a v being as the Hindoo: he wears a some¬ 
what different dress, and a conical-cap. No mark, however, is so 
distinguishing as the well-known features of the Hebrew people. In 
Bokhara, they are-a race remarkably handsome, aijd I saw more than 
one Rebecca in my peregrinations. Their features are set off by 
ringlets of beautiful hair hanging over their cheeks and neck. There 
are about 4000 Jews in Bokhara, emigrants from«Meshid, in Persia, 
who are chiefly employed in dyeing cloth. They receive the same 
treatment as the Hindoos. A stray Armenian, in a still different 
dress, represents his wandering nation; but there arc few of them 
in Bokhara. With these exceptions, the stranger beholds in the 
bazaar a portly, fair, and well-dressed mass of people, the Mahom- 
medans of Toorkistan. A large white turban, and a pelisse of some 
dark colour, over three or four others of the same description, is 
the general costume: but some of the higher person? are clothed in 
brocade—and one may distinguish the gradations of the chiefs, since 
those in favour ride into the citadel, and the others dismount at the 
gate. A great portion appear on horseback; but, whether mounted 
or on foot, they are dressed in boots ; and the pedestrians strut on 
high and small heels, in which it was difficult for me to walk or even 
stand : they are about an inch and a half high, and the pinnacle is not 
one-third the diameter. This is the national dress of the Usbeks. Some 
men of rank have a shoe over the hoot, which is taken off on entering 
a room. I must not forget the ladies in my enumeration of the inha¬ 
bitants : they generally appeal* on horseback, riding as the men; a 
few vftlk, and are all veiled with a black hair-cloth. The difficulty 
of seein^^Ju^ugh it makes the fair ones stare at every one as in a 
masquerade/tfe?!, however, no one must speak to them ; and if any 
of the king’s harem pass, you are admon|sfyed to look in another 
direction, and get a blow on the head if ydtl ; neglect the advice. So 
holy are the fair ones of the “ holy Bokhara.” ’—voh i. ]3p. 272-276. 

From morn till night, the crowd emits a humming noise, and 
‘ one is stunned/ says our author, ‘ at the moving mass of human 
beings. One wonders at the never-ending employment of the - ' 
fruiterers in dealing out their giapes, melons) apricots, apples, 
peaches, pears, and plums, to a continued succession of pur¬ 
chasers.’ The demand for tea is equally great; it is drank as in 

. • China, 
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China, at all times and places, with and Ivilhout sugar, with and 
without milk, with grease, salt, &c. Grroe-jetly, mixed up with 
chopped ice, is * the delight of life’ (rahiM i jari). Ice, it seems, 
is pitted in winter, and so abundant, thaf the poorest people can 
afford to £uy it. * No one ever thinks ii drinking water i« Bok¬ 
hara without icing it; and a bd§*ar may be yeeti purchasing 
it, as lie proclaims his poverty and entreats the bounty of the pas¬ 
senger.’ The busy scene *closes with the twilight; the king’s 
drum heats-; it is re-echoed by “others iff every part of the city— 
and after this no one is permitted to stir abroad without a lantern. 

Mr. Burnes, of course, visited'the baths of Bokhara, one of the 
greatest—indeed most indispensable—luxuries in every part of 
the Eastern world. He says, there are eighteen (Meyendorff says 
fourteen) baths in Bokhara, the generality of which bring in an 
annual income of 150 tillas, or 1000 rupees ; and this, he thinks, is 
a fact which may serve to nutnber the inhabitants. Mr. Burnes 
has not considered this well. i Each individual,’ he tells us, 

* pays to the keeper of the bath ten pieces of brass money, of 
which there are 135 in a rupee; about 1100 pedple may, 
therefore, bathe for a tilla, and 150 tillas will give 15,000 
people to each bath. Eighteen baths will give a total of 
270 ,000, who enjoy th& luxury yearly .’ In this calculation 
(which gives 243,000) it is assumed that each of these individuals 
bathes only once within the year, whereas many bathe every day, 
and others not at all ;* therefore, the notion of such a calculation 

* serving to number thd inhabitants’ is absurd. In fact, in a few 
pages farther on he himself says, ‘ Bokhara has a population of 
150,000 souls’ (i. p. 302). Meyendorff makes it 70 ,000, dwelling 
in 8000 houses. r Statistical information, given by transient travel¬ 
lers, is not worth much; for instance, compare the statement of 
Moraviev, of the population of Khiva at 10,000 inhabitants, and 
the houses at 3000, with Meyendorff’s statement respecting Bok¬ 
hara, the one making each house contain about three, the other 
nearly nine, individuals. Again, Mr. Burnes says he cannot esti¬ 
mate the whole population of the kingdom •BoinTara at a 
million of human beings; and that one-half of this population 
is made up of the nomade tribes in its deserts (ii. p. 184); 
while Meyendorff makes them amount to 2,478,000 souls! 

It was n&iural enough that Mr. Burnes should desire to see the 
King, after so many friendly visits to the Vizier, but on express¬ 
ing a wish to that effect, he found * he had touched a delicate 
point.* The wary minister suspected that some proposal might 
be made to his majesty, which had beeii concealed from himself: 
his reply was, ‘ I am as good us the Ameer; and if you have no 

matters 
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matters of business tp transact with the King, what have travellers 
to do with courts?’ He was, therefore, obliged to be couteht 
with seeing the f Commander of the Faithful’ as he went to his 
prayers. He appearedYnder thirty years of age, his countenance 
not prepossessing, his (Ires being small, his visage gaunt and 
pale. The Koran was carrie^Vbefore him; the inace-l/barers ex¬ 
claimed, as tbe^went along, ‘ Pray to God that the Commartder 
of the Faithful may act justly!’ His. character is said to stand 
high among his couutrymen : yet, from wh%t follows, it would 
seem that he does not trust tjjem. 

* The life of this king is less enviable than that of most private men. 
The water which he drinks is brought in skins from the river, under 
the charge and seal of two officers. It is opened by the .Vizier, first 
tasted by his people and then by himself, when it is once more sealed 
and despatched to the king. The daily meals of his majesty undergo a 
like scrutiny; the minister eats, lie gives to those around him, they 
wait the lapse of an hour to judge of their effect, when they are locked 
up in a box and despatched. His majesty has one key, and his mi¬ 
nister another. Fruit, sweetmeats, and every eatable undergo the 
same examination, and we shall hardly suppose the good King of the 
Usbeks ever enjoys a hot meal or a fresh-cooked dinner. Poison is 
common, and the rise of his majesty himself to the throne on which 
he now sits is not without strong suspicions of a free distribution of 
such draughts. A native, on one occasion, presented me with some 
figs, one of which I took and ate, to show him that I appreciated the 
gift. The individual cautioned me against such indiscretion in fu¬ 
ture : “ Since,” said he, “ you should alwayf present some of the gift 
in the first instance to the giver, and if he eats, you may with safety 
follow his example.” * —vol. i. pp. 293, 294. 

The palace, the mosques, and the colleges occupy a very large 
proportion of the city of Bokhara, Of the # fttter, Mr. Burncs 
says there are about 366 great and small, a third part of which 
are large buildings, each containing upwards of seventy or eighty 
students; that is to say, there cannot be fewer than 12,000 of 
these lazy animals who ‘ are entirely occupied with theology, which 
has supei sotted ^11 other points; they are quite ignorant even of 
the historical anions of their country. A more perfect set of drones 
were neyer assembled together; and they 3re a body of men regard¬ 
less of their religion in most respects beyond the performance of 
its prayers.’ "We believe we were quite right, when, jp reviewing 
Meyendorff’s book,* we said, that c nothing appeared to flourish 
but praying and concubinage, which are sometimes found to go 
together in other countries besides Mawenel^ahar/ The Mollahs* 
set the example of the one, and the. ‘ (Jommander of the Faithful' 
of both, _ / _ ' 

* Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 118. 
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While at Bokhara, Mr. liurnes was dejsirous of meeting wife 
some of the Russian slaves, who he was tmd amounted to about 
one hundred and thirty in the whole kingdom, but that the pur¬ 
chase and sale of them had ceased for the fast ten years. 

‘ One evening a stout and manly-lookifig person felLat ray feet 
and kissed f them. He was a Russian^ the name of Gregory Pulakoff, 
who had been kidnapped when asleep at a Russian outpost, about 
twenty-live years ago. He wjis the son of a soldier, and now followed 
the trade of a carpenter. I madeehim sit down with us, and give an 
account of His woes and condition; it was our dinner-time, and the 
poor carpenter helped us to eat our pilao. Though but ten years of 
age when captured, he yet retained his native language, and the most 
ardent wish to return to his country. He |)aid seven till as a year to 
his master, who allowed him to practise his trade and keep all he 
might earn beyond that sum. He had a wife and child, also slaves. 
“ I am well treated by my master,” said he; “I go where I choose ; I 
associate with the jfeople, and play the part of a Mahommedan ; 1 ap¬ 
pear happy, but my heart burns for my native land, where I would serve 
in the most despotic army with gladness. Could I but see it again, I 
would willingly die. 1 tell you my feelings, but l smother them from 
the Usbeks. I am yet a Christian (here the poor fellow crossed himself 
after the manner of the Greek church), and I live among a people 
who detest, with the utmosjfc cordiality, every individual of tbatcreed. 
It is only for my own peace that I call myself a Mahommedan.’— 
vol. i. p. 294-5* 

It is stated, however, that many of these Russians who are held 
in slavery were soldiers yvho, from the severity of discipline on the 
frontier station, had voluntarily deserted their posts, and thrown 
themselves into that condition, it was the wish of Mr. Bnrnes 
to have gone by Khiva to the Caspian, but a feud between the 
Khan of this OasiS‘-and the Kerghis of the Steppe made it unsafe. 
The caravan, of which our travellers made a part, proceeded about 
forty miles to a place called Meerabad, beyond which the mer¬ 
chants declined to advance on account of the disturbed state of the 
country. They were, therefore, detained nearly a month ; but it 
afforded samfc compensation to inquisitive travg]lei»-*to feel per¬ 
suaded that they were on classical ground—thatrthe river of Bok¬ 
hara, or the Kohik (which does not fall into the Oxus as repre- 
sentedJ^f the maps, but loses itself in tire lake Dengis), is the 
samdrriver j),s that which was kgown to the Greeks by the name 
ojjrolytimetus. This conclusion is drawn from the text of Arrian, 
jpo states it to be lost in the sands —while Curtius leads its waters 
wnto a cavern —either„of which may mgan the same thing as losing 
^itself in a lake. The story of Alexander’s encountering the lion 
in this neighbouiliood must be a geographical errorj for, as 
Horrebow, in his Chapter on Owls, laconically informs his readers, 
*■ ' 1 there 
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* there are no owls in! Iceland/ so may we venture to assure 
ours that there are no ions in Bokhara—nor is there any credi¬ 
table testimony that the king of beasts ever condescended to illus¬ 
trate the sandy plains of Mawenelnahar. 

Proceeding at length k> the Southward, our travellers crossed 
the Oxus a second time, a\ Be|Wk, opposite to Charjooed, (placed 
in former maps on the wrong side of the river), one of the greatest 
ferries between Persia and Toorkista?. * The farmer of the ferry 
informed them that, in the year preceding, ti\e Oxus was frozen 
from shore to shore, so that caravans crossed it on the’ ice. The 
farmer requested the king to allow him to tax the passengers: ‘ That,’ 
said the king, 1 is impossible, unless you agree to pay the blood- 
money of all those who may fall through the ice and perish ; ’ and 
everybody applauded the wisdom of the king except the farmer. 
The river was here six hundred and fifty yards broad, and from 
twenty-five to twenty-nine feet deep. Mr. Burnos heard of a kind 
of dog-fish caught in it, weighing from five hundred to six hundred 
pounds, and used as food by the Usbeks. 

They had now before them a journey of one hundred and fifty 
miles, across a part of the great desert of the Toorkmuns, before 
they should reach the Moorghab river, near the town of Merve, 
about fifty miles beyond which if loses itself in a lake. The 
caravan consisted of about eighty camels and one hundred and fifty 
persons, some proceeding in panniers placed on camels, some on 
horses, and others on donkeys—several of them were Persians re¬ 
turning home after many years of slavery.. We need not stop to 
describe the dangers, inconveniences, and privations of those who 
have to cross sandy deserts, whether in Asia or in Africa, as they 
are all pretty nearly of the same character. The second volume 
contains by far the most full and graphical pidtSre of Toorkman 
hfe that we have ever met with : it is here indeed that Mr. Burnes’s 
abilities as a mere writer ar#most advantageously displayed—and 
we may say the same as to his admirable personal qualities, his 
prudence, courage, calm temper, and resolution of purpose, which 
are carried home^jo our feelings by his perfect simplicity and 
modest unconsciousness; but our limits compel us to spare quo¬ 
tation. 

Having surmounted the pass of Durbund and the fort of 
Moo^deran, they were not long in entering the saqysd city of 
Meshid, where Lieutenant Burnes had the gratification of meeting 
with Captain and Mrs. Shee, the first Europeans the party had 
fallen in with since leaving the Punjab. Meshid is but a miserable * 
place, but 1 still/ as Lieut. Burnes observes, * it is the burial-place 
of the great Nadir Shah.' 

* His grave, now dishonoured and marked by the ruins of the edifice 

• that 
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that once sheltered it from the elements, is ohe of the most interesting > 
sights to a traveller. What a field for rumination is such a spot! 
Ihe fountains and flowers which encircled ft have disappeared; the 
peach-tree, which put forth its blossom on/the returning spring, has 
fallen under the axe, and the willows an<F cypresses have been torn 
down. Ip their place a crop of turnips Vhd been sown'by some in¬ 
dustrious citizen. Shade of NadirfVhat a change ^ss here! He who 
shook the kingdoms of the East, has been denied in death the small 
quadrangle of a garden which the affection of sons had hallowed to 
the merit of a parent. This is the reward of him who delivered his 
country from a foreign usurper, and who studied his country’s good ; 
but the well-being of a state does not necessarily comprehend the 
well-being of all its members. Nadir aimed the blows of despotism at 
the family which has succeeded to his empire, and he maimed the 
successful individual who seized upon his kingdom and ejected his 
sons. Aga Mahommed Khan was mutilated in his youth by Nadir ; 
but he retained the feelings of a man, and dug up the bones of the 
conqueror in revenge for his disgrace. Report adds that he sent 
them to Tehran, and placed them under the step which leads to the 
audience hall, that the courtiers and every one might trample upon 
them. We can readily comprehend the chagrin of a monarch who 
waB not a man ; and if his wrath excites our contempt, it enlists our 
sympathy. A eunuch himself, lie spared his country from those banes 
of a palace. There are still some of Nadir’s descendants living in 
Meshid ; but they are blind and in destitute circumstances. My in¬ 
formant told me that they often applied to him for bread.'—vol. ii. 
Pp. 83-85. 

Mr. Burnes now proceeded through the valley of Meshid to 
Kooehan, where he bad an interview with the late Priuce Abbas 
Meerza, who was sufficiently inquisitive respecting various parts 
of the world”, even as far as New Holland. From thence lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Astrafcad, on the south-east corner of the Caspian, 
which Mr. Burnes tells us he did not leave ‘ without endeavouriiur 
to verify the opinions regarding its ityel, which is clearly below 
that of the ocean.’ He certainly was not in possession of the 
means of doing this with any approach td accuracy; and we are 
not therefore surprised he should make its degression eight hun¬ 
dred feet below the sea, which is more than double of what it has 
been ascertained to be by the two Germans, who actually levelled 
the whole way from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and whose 
result hast been confirmed by, the tbermometrical observations of 
^kJlonel Monteith. 

jji" Quitting the shores of the Caspian, Mr. Burnes made the best of 

/his way to Teheran, thence to Ispahan, Moorgfiaub, Shiraz, and 
Busheer, where he embarked on board the East India Company’s 
ship the Clive, aud anchored in the harbour of Bombay qn the 
18th January, 1833, having speqt little mote than a year on his 
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long and highly interesting journey. A very excellent map, em¬ 
bracing the whole dilCentral Asia, with many geographical emen¬ 
dations and correctiorV}, and the routes of the two missions marked 
thereon, has been predared and published, we regret to add sepa¬ 
rately , by Mr. AnowsJnith. • 

In considering Mr. Conolly’s book in our last Number we had 
occasion to touch on a subject, which Mr. Burnes treats of at 
some length ; but in truth, we # have found little to add to what 
we said some years ago When reviewing MeyendorfPs mission to 
Bokhara. We still, in short, consider the idea of a Russian inva¬ 
sion of India as a mere bugbear. Slight, however, as our appre¬ 
hensions are of any annoyance from Russia, it would be quite as 
well that we should abstain from tempting her to make such an 
attempt. We regard with no satisfaction the thoughtless and 
uncalled for recommendation of a Committee of the House of 
Commons to spend 20,000/. on an experiment to open a com¬ 
munication between India and England, by means of steam¬ 
boats on the Euphrates. The scheme is impracticable,—for the 
lower part of the river overflows the flat lands at one season of 
the year, when all traces of the channel are lost—and at another 
season the numerous rocky ledges, nearly approaching each 
other from the sides, block up the stream, and are left almost 
dry; while, moreover, the marauding Arabs * that infest its 
banks, never have been, and probably never will be, brought 
into subjection. The suggestion is uncalled for, as there 
is an excellent, easy, and expeditious route from India to Suez 
already practically proved—though some little impediment may 
exist for three or four months in the year ; and it is thoughtless, 
because it is showing an easy way for llussia*4who holds posses¬ 
sion of the sources of the Euphrates, and of the noble forests in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Taurus, to forward any number of 
troops and supplies at the proper season on rafts to the Persian 
Gulf—made so much the easier by our intended improvements 
of the navigation. Nay, we have been kind enough to hint that 
a dock-yard mi^ht conveniently be established by Russia at Bus- 
sorah; but then) to be sure, some wiseacre who was examined 
before the committee, talked of our naval superiority in the Persian 
Gulf, always ready to counteract any injury that might arise from 
such a measure ! It might not, perhaps, be quite so convenient, 
in a financial point of view, to keep up a large permanent fleet in 
the Persian Gulf—the most unhealthy station on the globe—at au 
enormous expense, for many years, merely tef watch the operations 
of the Russians. Bussorah is within a thousand miles of the Indus. 
Besides, it would command all Eastern Persia ; and it is, more¬ 
over, the opinion of those whose opinion is entitled to .respect, 
that, if Russia should ever think of making an attack on our 
vol. Lit. No. civ. 2 E Indian 
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Indian possessions, it will be through Persia, where we have 
allowed her influence to become paramount. This is the route 
by which western India was once conquered; and it is supposed 
that Buonaparte, in imitation of Alexanc^r, would have taken 
that route, had not his Egyptian conquest hfeen wrested from him. 
We do not think it worth while, hoWlver, to go at length into this 
question. The Euphrates scheme will soon turn out a bubble— 
and in these days of experimental millions, twenty thousand pounds 
may be considered as *a trifle. 

We caunot part with Mr. Burnes without again expressing our 
high sense of the abilities which he has displayed in action—and, 
notwithstanding some defects of plan and arrangement, as a vivid 
and powerful describer of natural scenes and human manners. 
Many years have passed since the English liljSrary has been en¬ 
riched with a book of travels in value at all comparable with his. 
He is evidently a rfian of strong and masculine talents, high spirit, 
and elegant taste—and we expect, if the .affairs of our Indian 
empire are allowed to go on in anything like a proper manner, 
to have future occasions for noticing the exertions of one who 
appears, in every respect, well qualified to tread in the steps of our 
Malcolms and Elphinstones. <. 


Art. V.— -1. On the Ultimate Composition of Alimentary Sub¬ 
stances. By W. Prout, M.D. I'.li.S. London. 1837. 

2. Domestic Cookery. New Edition. London. 1834. 

3. Code Gourmand. Paris. Nouvelle Edition. 1833. 
‘VTIT'HEN Boswell asked Burke’s opinion of his definition of 

** our species^r* Man is a cooking animal,’—the great 
statesman answered—‘ Your definition is a good one ; ami I now 
see the force of the old proverb, “ There is reason in the roasting 
of eggs.”’ , 

Man is essentially a cooking animal—the only one of God’s 
creatures acquainted with the use of fire, and consequently the 
only one who is capable of applying it to the^purposes of life, 
with a view to promote his own comfort and happiness: Nor is 
this invention accidental or of fortuitous origin; on the con¬ 
trary, the elaborate preparation of his food by means of this ele¬ 
ment is indispensable and necessary to his well-being. 

Jf®$°uld appear that animals who feed exclusively on vege- 
<£qjpes are furnished by nature with an extensive apparatus of 
s#>mach and other organs, which are admirably adapted to mace¬ 
rate and reduce their refractory food to the purposes of their 
economy: of this every ruminating animal affords an example. 
But man, who is. evidently intended to live, at least in part, upon 
vegetable products, has not been furnished with this apparatus; 
«,'*&■ * from 
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from whence we are authorized to conclude that this deficiency was 
meant to be suppled by his own ingenuity, as exhibited in the 
artificial processes of ^cookery. In this point of view, the culinary 
art (the improvements of which are too apt to rank among the 
refifeed ’luxuries only bf the idle and theaich) is elevated into the 
dignity of a' science intimafely connected with the intellectual' 
superiority of human nature; and one«is, in some measure at least, 
released from shame, on being {old fhat of Mrs. Rundell’s Cookery 
Book 153,000 copies have already been sold 1 

Dietetics, so immediately connected with our present subject, 
the ancients seem to have more carefully considered than ourselves, 
and to have made observations thereon which we should be dis¬ 
posed to regard, at the present time, rather as over-refinements, 
than as of any great use or substantial importance. Celsus, for 
instance, in his classical work, De Re Medici, expresses himself 
upon these matters with a degree of minute ancl nice discrimination 
that seems to us unnecessary : thus, in cap. xx. p. 78, where he 
treats of ‘ Qua* res alvum movent et adstringunt,’ he says, among 
other things, that articles of food which are roasted, eggs, for in¬ 
stance, are astringent; so also are those birds which run, as the 
crane ; on the contrary, birds which swim have an opposite pro¬ 
perty : that hare and goat belong toMie one class of substances ; 
while oysters, in short, all shell-fish, appertain* to the other. If 
it be objected that in the beginning of this admirable work, 
when speaking of the mode of life which a man ought to lead, 
Celsus maintains that he should live by no determined rule, either 
of exercise or of repose; he occasionally in the country, occa¬ 
sionally in town; that sometimes he ought to sail, sometimes to 
hunt, and avoid no sort of food whatever; jikone tinie to abstain 
entirely from eating, at another to indulge to excess; so that the 
body may be accustomed to no particular regimen—yet he adds, 
that this method is calculated only for those who are in rude 
health, for when that has become in the slightest degree impaired, 
extreme caution is required in the choice of the ordinary articles 
of food.—(cap.**) 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the early kings of Egypt 
had their whole diet regulated by the court physician; and here 
in England, about the middle of the fifteenth century, we are 
told that—after the fashion of Rarataria— 

‘ Docteure of physique stondeth much in the king’s presence at his 
roeles, counselling or answering to the king’s grace which diesis 
best according, and to tell the nature and operation of all the metes; 
and much he should talke with the steward, chamberlayne, assewar, 
and the maister cook, to devise by coimsayle what metes or drinks 
is best according with the king.’—Liber Niger Doratis Regjs Ed. IV. 

2 E 2 This 
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This extract we find in a little work, published game twenty 
years ago, now almost forgotten, under the title of * Receipts in 
Modern Cookery, with a Medical Commentary; or, Culina Fa- 
mulatrix Medicinae.’ The book, notwithstanding the quaint and 
^affected style in which it is written*, contains many /sensible Ob¬ 
servations ; and its very title proves that the author, *Dr. Hunter, 
had some notion of the impftrtjpice of the art which he undertook 
to illustrate; though we are disposed to think that a more com¬ 
prehensive vieifr of the whole subject would have led him to place 
cookery in a less subordinate situation than that of the mere 
handmaid of medicine. 

It would seem that various food is the most wholesome for man 
—that he thrives best upon a proper admixture of vegetable and 
animal diet: the Brahmins, who feed solely upon rice, are not 
long lived, and are L endowed with feeble constitutions; on the 
other band, the Esquimaux are obliged to mix saw-dust with 
their train-oil. *As to the practice of some tribes in South 
America, the Otomacs for instance, who, when they are deprived 
of fish (their ordinary food) by the inundations of the Oronooko, 
swallow, according to Humboldt, balls of a very fine and unctuous 
clay, of a yellowish-gray colour * or that of the tjuarrymen of 
Kiffhoeuser, who spread a similar clay upon their bread instead 
of animal butterj—they must be regarded as analogous to that 
habit occasionally observed among the West India negroes, and 
considered as a symptom of dyspepsia, viz. of eating dirt, which 
is called by physiciaus Pica. All such practices have for their 
object the mere distention of the stomach ; they can afford no nou¬ 
rishment whatever, but; by allaying the distressing feeling of inani¬ 
tion, appease for a tense the cravings of nature ; therefore there is 
one circumstance mentioned by Humboldt which we confess ap¬ 
pears to us unaccountable, viz. that the Otomacs ‘ do not become 
lean during the long Lent of the overflow.’ The late Dr. Wol¬ 
laston made an observation (important as all his Observations 
were) to this effect,that animals fed exclusively on animal food 
secrete more lithic acid, in other words, are ffi'ore subject to 
calculous complaints, than those who live on a <lue mixture of 
vegetable and animal matter. Another observation has also been 
made on this subject, which is now fully established by experience, 
viz* thatg.nS in this class of disorders there is a great disposition to 
hidigSpIRn, indicated by the frequent occurrence of what is called 
acidify of the stomach, hard water, or that which contains a calca¬ 
reous impregnation, is the best beverage which such invalids can 
employ. So far from increasing the disease, the natural hard- 
waters of Buxton, Matlock, Bath, and Bristol, serve to correct it. 

Physiologists, it is to be observed, regard no substance as pro¬ 
perly 
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perly nutritive unless it be an organized body, that is, derived either 
from the animal or vegetable kingdom. Other matters may be 
useful, either by rendering the substances themselves more diges¬ 
tible, as water, or by exciting the action of tlie digestive organs, as 
coifcmoh sal^, which not onl^does this, but, as we endeavoured to 
show in a recent N umber,* serves other most important purposes 
in the animal economy. t * 

Dr. Prout has of late cleartyproved that all the chief alimentary 
matters employed by man may be reduced to thidb classes, viz., 
saccharine, oily, and albuminous substances, the most perfect 
specimens of which are respectively sugar, butter, and white of 
egg. The saccharine principle, in its extended sense, includes all 
those substances which are chiefly derived from the vegetable 
kingdom—means, in fact, the same thing as what we commonly 
call vegetable diet. It comprehends all those,substances, whatever 
their sensible properties may be, into the composition of which the 
hydrogen and oxygen enter in the proportion iu which they form 
water;—for example—what perhaps may not a little surprise the 
reader—the fibre of wood, which chemists call lignin . Much skil¬ 
ful manipulation and delicacy of experiment were required to 
establish this result; but the nutritive property of the woody fibre— 
in short, that a tolerably good quartern loaf can be made out of a 
deal board—has been proved by the recent labours of a German 
Professor, and may be verified by any one who will take the trouble 
to repeat them :— 

‘ The following (says Dr. Prout) was the method he employed for this 
purpose. In the first place, everything that was soluble in water was 
removed by frequent maceration and boiling; tho.wood wa$ then reduced 
to a minute state of division, that is to say, notnuerely into fine fibres, 
but actual powder; and after being repeatedly subjected to the heat of 
an oven, was ground in the usual manner of corn. Wood thus pre¬ 
pared, according to the author, acquires the smell and taste of corn¬ 
flour. It is, however, never quite white, but always of a yellowish 
colour. It also agrees with corn-flour in this respect, that it does not 
ferment without^he addition of leaven, and in this case sour leaven 
of corn-flour is faund to answer best. Wit^ this it makes a perfectly 
uniform and spongy bread ; and when it is thoroughly baked, and 
has much crust, it has a much better taste of bread than what in 
times of scarcity is prepared from the bran and husks of^orn. Wood- 
flour, also, boiled in water, forms a thick, tough, trembling jelly-, like 
that of wheat-starch, and which is very nutritious.’— Philosophical 
Transactions , 1827, Part II. p. 318. # — — 

To make wood-flour in perfection, according to Professor 
Autenricth, the wood, after being thoroughly stripped of its bark, 
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is to be sawed transversely into disks of about ah inch in diameter. 
The sawdust is to be preserved, and the disks are to be beaten 
to fibres in a pounding-mill. The fibres and saw-dust, mixed 
together, are next to be deprived of everything harsh and bitter 
which. is soluble in water, by boiling them, where /uel is abun¬ 
dant, or by subjecting them c for a longer time to the action of cold 
water, which is easily done bji enclosing them in a strong sack, 
which they only half Jill, and beating the sack with a stick or 
treading it wfth the feet in a rivulet. The whole is then to be 
completely dried, either in the sun or by fire, and repeatedly 
ground in a flour-mill. The ground wood is next baked into 
small flat cakes, with water rendered slightly mucilaginous by the 
addition of some decoction of linseed, mallow stalks and leaves, 
lime-tree baik, or any other such substance. Professor Autenrieth 
prefers marshmallow roots, of which one ounce renders eighteen 
quarts of water sufficiently mucilaginous, and these serve to form 
four pounds and a half of wood-flour into cakes. These cakes are 
baked until they are brown on the surface. After this they are 
broken to pieces, and again ground, until the flour pass through 
a fine boulting-cloth ; and upon the fineness of the flour does its 
fitness to make bread depend. The flour of a hard wood, such as 
beech, requires tfie process of baking and grinding to be repeated. 
Wood-flour does not ferment so readily as wheaten-flour, but 
the Professor found fifteen pounds of birch-wood flour, with three 
pounds of sour wheat-leaven, and two pounds of wheat-flour, 
mixed up with eight measures of new milk, yielded thirty-six 
pounds of very good bread. The learned Professor tried the nutri¬ 
tious properties of wdod-flour, in the first instance, upon a young 
dog; afterwards Ife* fed two pigs upon it; and then, taking 
courage from the success of the experiment, he attacked it himself. 
His family party, he says, ate it in the form of gruels or soup, 
dumplings and pancakes, all made with as little of any other in¬ 
gredient as possible; and found them palatable and quite whole¬ 
some. Are we, then, instead of looking upon a human being 
stretched upon a bare plank as the picture of ertreme want- and 
wretchedness, to regard him as reposing in the lap of abundance, 
and consider, hencefoith, the common phrase ‘ bed and board’ 
as compounded of synonymous terms ? 

The Laplanders of Tryssild, and the mountainous part of 
Oesterladen, are said by Von Buch, in his Travels through 
T^brWay and Lapland, in 180G-7-8, to make a bread, called by 
them Barke Bred, in the following manner^-— 

‘ When the young and vigorous fir trees are felled, to the great 
injury of the woods, the tree is stripped of its bark for its whole 

length; 
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length ; the outer part is carefully peeled from the hark ; the deeper 
interior cdvering is then shaved off, and nothing remains but the 
innermost rind, which is extremely soft and white. It is then hung 
up several days in the air to dry, and afterwards baked, in an oven ; 
it is next beat on wooden blocks, and then pounded as ^finely as pos¬ 
sible in woo<&n vessels. But^ll this is not enough : the mass is yet 
to be carried to the mill and ground in$o coarse meal like barley or 
oats. Thi*s meal is mixed up with threshed oat-ears, or with a few 
moss-seeds r and a bread of abofit an inch thickness is formed of this 
composition.’—p. 87 . * I 

In another place, the same traveller, talking of the Enare Lap¬ 
landers, says,— 

‘ In summer they scarcely eat anything but fish from the fresh¬ 
water lakes, and drink with great eagerness the water in which the 
fish has been boiled. In winter they must put up with dried fish, 
and with soups of water, fir bark, and rein-de%r tallow. They peel 
off, in summer, the innermost bark of the fir, divide it in long strips, 
and hang them in their dwellings to dry for winter stores. When 
used, these strips of bark are minced in small pieces along with the 
rein-deer tallow, and boiled together for several hour-a with water, 
till they form a thick broth.’—p. 324 . 

It is not improbable, says 13r. Prout, when speaking of this 
method, that during the above processes the lignin combines with 
water, and forms an artificial starch; what thd change may be 
we will not venture to decide. As for the spongy bread made by 
the Tubingen Professor, we should like very much to taste it; but 
w r ith respect to the poor Laplander’s coarse and husky variety of 
the staff of life , it can be, we greatly fear, little better than the 
newly-invented pateut-bread of our own Metropolis. 

One word on this new-fangled article. It*is well known that 
in the old established way of baking, the steam which arises during 
the process is allowed to escape as of no value; but -accident dis¬ 
covered, a few years ago, that this vapour, if condensed, exhibited 
traces of alcohol, and the collection of it immediately became an 
object of cupidity and speculation; and this,» together with some 
saving of fuel fjtfring the process of baking, suggested the patent 
and the formation of the Company upon a great scale. Oue of its 
recommendations was, that bread so made, though kept for any 
length of time, does not become sour ; and this we understand is 
the fact; but how and at what expense is this incorruptibility pro¬ 
cured '! Sour bread is unquestionably bad; but is not bread 
which, if kept too long, is liable to become sour, the very-atfiele 
we want ? In the new method, the distillation (for such it is in 
reality) is pushed as far as it can go: the whole product of the 
fermentation is obtained and collected, so that the residue, or loaf, 
may be regarded as a caput mortuum, incapable of undergoing 

further 
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further" change; but is it not rather unluckily deprived, at the 
same time, of its saccharine principle—in short, of all' jjutritive 
property? For our own parts, we adhere to the old orthodox 
4 bread with the gin in it.’ 

But enough for the present of breach—In Fiance, mOst sub¬ 
stances are exposed, through the medium of oil or ^butter, to a 
temperature of at least 600° Fahrenheit, by the operation of 
frying, or some analogous proces^. They are then introduced 
into a maceratjng vessfil with a little water, and kept for several 
hours at a temperature far below the boiling point (212°), not 
perhaps higher than 180*; and by these united processes, pro¬ 
perly conducted, the most refractory articles, whether of animal 
oi vegetable origin, are reduced more or less to the state of pulp, 
and admirably adapted for the further action of the stomach.* In 
the common cookery of this country, on the conti ary, articles are 
usually put at once into a large quantity of water, and submitted, 
without care or attention, to the boiling temperature : the conse¬ 
quence is, that most animal substances, when taken out, are hauler 
and more indigestible than in the natural state; for it is well'known 
that albuminous substances (as, for example, the white of an cijg) 
become the harder thd longer they<are boiled. These observations 
are often of the utmost importance in a medical point of view. 
When the powers of the stomach are weak, a hard and crude 
English diet (such, for example, as half-iaw beef-steaks, &c., so 
fiequently recommended) is sure to produce much discomfoit by 
pi oruoting acidity; while the very same ai tides, well cooked upon 
French principles, or rather the piinciples of common sense, can be 
taken with impunity, and easily assimilated, by the same individual. 

It has beefi remaifee^ before, on the authoiity of one of our ablest 
chemical physicians, that our principal alimentary niatteis may be 
reduced to three classes, of which sugar, butter, and white of egg, 
aie the representatives. Now, it is a cuiious circumstance that 
milk, the only article absolutely prepared aud intended by natuie 

as an aliment, is a qompound of all the three classes; and almost 
- -—---——-- 

* Singular as it may be thought, it is not yet determined whabts the exact puipose 
of rumination; but looking at the deficiency m the cuttmg*teeth of such animals as 
chew the cud, and reflecting upon the fact that this peculiar function is not esta¬ 
blished till after the young animal has ceased to be nourished by the milk of its 
moiher, we may s/efely conclude that it is intended in tome essential way to assist 
(he process of digestion. An ox, for instance, haring filled himself with crude 
vegetable matter, is seen quietly to lie down, and deliberately to bigm to cook his 
me al, wh ich he has providently taken care to secure beforehand in his large internal 
bto?WBfIhe or larder, technicajly Called the paunch, or venter mngpus. The stomachs 
of luminantswi/A horns are somewhat diffuently constructed from those of animals 
of the same class, such as the camel, dromedary, and lama, which have a beautiful 
and curious mechanism, that fits them to live in the sandy deserts where the supplies 
of u ater are very precarious. It is said that hares and rabbits ruminate, but it must 
le only whm they eat particular kinds of vegetables; certainly when they are 
ltd upon meal this remarkable action is sot perceptible, 
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all the gramineous and herbaceous matters employed as food by the 
lower animals contain at least two, if not all the three. The same 
is true of animal alifhents, which consist at least of albumen and oil. 
lu short, it is perhaps impossible to name^a substance employed 
by the mole perfect animals as Jood, tiHH does not essentially con¬ 
stitute a natural compound of at least two, if not all three, of these 
gieat principles of alimentary matter. t * 

Skin, it may be mentioned, js composed almost entirely of 
animal jelly, a substance nearly allied in its properties to 
albumen , and called by chemists gelatine, of which the purest 
example is isinglass. With the nutritive properties of this 
we are all familiar in a very common culinary product, viz., 
blaue-mangc. Now, by the process of tanning, skin attracts 
the tan of the liquor in which it is immersed, and forms a 
compound insoluble either in cold or boiling water, and not 
liable to putrefaction. The well-known substance, leather, is 
this compound, and though rather unsavoury and somewhat dif¬ 
ficult of digestion, has on an emergency been employed as an 
article of food. Sir John Franklin, in the account he has given 
us of his journey to the shojes of the Polar Sea, w hen describing 
the extremities of hunger and privation of evcl-y kind to which he 
was exposed, says, on one occasion, * 

‘ Previous to setting out, the whole party ate the remains of their ofd 
shoes and whatever scraps of leather they had, to strengthen their 
stomachs for the fatigue of the day’s journey.’—vol. iv. p. 5S. 

On another occasion the Captain 

‘ found some of liis party halting among some willows, where they 
had picked up some pieces of skin and a few hones oL deer that 
had been devoured by the wolves last spring. •'Hiey haa rendered 
the bones friable by burning, and eaten them as well as the skin, 
and several of them had added their old shoes to the repast.’—vol. 
iv. p. 33* 

Some idea may be formed of the hardships endured by these 
biave men, from the story of their disappointment and grief when 
they reached Fort Enterprise and found all perfectly desolate— 
no deposit of provisions—no trace of the Indians. 

* But the human stomach can digest harder substances than mere skin and 
hone, as appears fiom a paper published in the Medica-ChirurgicaJ. Transactions, 
vol. xii. part 1,1822, by the late Dr. Marcet. In this memoir he relates the history 
of an English sailor, who, in imitation of a conjuror whose tricks he had just wit¬ 
nessed, and in a drunken frolic, swallowed several clnsp-kuives, and, ten years after¬ 
wards, died in Guy’s hospital. Several most skilful surgeons examined hiv4*4jr' 
with great interest and attention : tu the astonishment of all, the blades of many 
knives were found in his interior,‘some of them remarkably corroded and pro¬ 
digiously induced in size, while others were comparatively m a state of tolerablo 
pieservatiou.’ The knives are st ill to be seen in the museum attached to the 
Hospital. ‘ . 

* When 
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«When l aft*©,’ writes Sir John, * oa the following morning, my 
body and drafts were so swollen, that I was unable to walk more than 
a few yards. My companions, four in number, went to collect bones 
(the relics of deer that had been thrown away during our former re¬ 
sidence) and some tripe diWkhe, w^ich supplied us with two meals. 
TWbones were quite aprid, and the "soup extracted from them exco¬ 
riated the mouth if taken ulone, but it was somewhat milder when 
boiled with tripe de roche.* * 

A regime^ consisting of tripe de roche (a lichen of the genus 
gyrophora), dry bones, and old shoes, is, to be sure, an instauce 
of a mixed animal and vegetable diet, though, it must be granted, 
not of the most inviting description. But it is in the artificial 
food of man that we see this great principle of mixluie most 
strongly exemplified. Dissatisfied with the production* sponta¬ 
neously furnished by nature, he culls from every source, and forms, 
in every possible' manner, aud under every disguise, the same 
great alimentary compound. This, after all his baking, roasting, 
stewing, &c.—how much soever he may be disinclined to believe 
it, is the sole end and object of his exertions, liven in the utmost 
refinement of his luxury the same great principle is attended to; 
and lus sugar and Hour, his eggs and butter, in all their various 
forms anti combinations, hre nothing more nor less thaii disguised 
imitations of the simple elementary prototype, milk.* It follows, 
therefore, that to say of anything, in the old homely way, that ‘ it 
is as good as mother’s milk,’ is in fact the highest praise we can 
bestow; nor is the preference here given to mother's milk an 
accidental or indifferent circumstance—for all chemists know that 
human milk is more nutritious and more digestible than any other, 
inasmuch*" as it c&i&tains very little curd, but abounds in cream. 
Here we have another instance of the good sense and sound ob¬ 
servation couched in our old proverbial expiessious. 

Before we dismiss entirely this summary view of human diet, 
we should observe that, of the alimentary matters employed by man, 
two of them—viz., the oleaginous and albuminous—are animal 
products, or parts of other animals; and lienee may be supposed 
capable of being at once applied to the purposes of the animal 
economy without undergoing any essential change. With the sac¬ 
charin^ class, derived principally from the vegetable kingdom, the 
.jflgj e is different; and before this can be converted cither into the 
,?|Paginous or the albuminous principles, it must undergo some 
j^^n^ial change or changes in its composition. But it has been 
uiminauts* that whatever be the nature of the food of man, the ge¬ 
nie Mime «conjposition of the chyle , or milky fluid, into which it is all 
water ar" ^ before its absorption into the system, is the same. 

i upon ^ Hoot's Galstomaa Lectures, delivered at the College of Physicians, 1831. 

We 
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We all know, by our own sensations, how great an influence the 
stomach exercises over our daily happiness. Mrs. Hannah More 
says, in her quaint way, ‘ There are only two bad things in this 
world—siu and bile.’ When in a perfei^ healthy condition, every¬ 
thing goes’ oifVwell—all is coufaur delmei on the contrary, our 
doctors tell us that the horrors of hypocliondriasis afe mainly 
owing to dyspepsia, or indigestion.* ^Iliat this is true we.have no 
doubt, though we are not yet fully disposed to adopt the French 
maxim—* mauxiais caeur , bon estomac *—as comprehending the 
requisites of physical enjoyment. 

Our lively neighbours, however, p’ossess such indisputable claims 
to be our masters in the art of cookery, that everything coming 
from them which relates in any way to the table is entitled to be 
received with attention and acknowledged with gratitude. 1 Les 
lois, regies, applications et exemple9 de l’art dp bien vivre,' laid 
down with great exactness in the * Code Gourihand,’ named at 
the head of this paper, have afforded us some amusement; and 
we think few of our readers could help smiling at the solemn 
trifling of the confirmed epicure who has here recorded the results 
of his gastronomical experience. It is paying him but a poor 
compliment, that he is worth a htlndrec^ Dr. Kitcheners. 

The ceremonies to be observed, from the first sending out of 
an invitation to the service of the last remove of an entertainment, 
are described with rigorous formality:— 

‘ CHAP. I. TITRB PREMIBR. 

‘ Aft. 3.—La date de l’invitation se mesure d’aprfes l’importance du 
repas. Four plus de sfirety et de regularity, elle ne peut avoir k 
courir moins de quatre jours, ni plus de trente. * ^ 

* Art. 4.—Quand le diner doit fitre orne d'lAiP pikee notable, on 
l’indique par un post-scriptum ; on ecrit, “ II y aura une carpe du 
Rhin,” corame il y aura un violon.’ 

* Art. 5.—Le vaste surtout charge de fleurs est k jamais proscrit 
de la table d’un vrai gourmand; valut il mille dcus, il faut lui prd- 
fyrer le modeste hors-d’oeuvre dont il envahit la plg.ee.* 

•» * CHAP. XI. TITRE SECOND. 

* Art. 1.—Un convive qui sait son monde n’entamera jamais une 
conversation avant la fin du premier service; jusque-lk le diner est 
une affaire syrieuse, dont il serait imprudent de distrairel’assembiye.’ 

‘ Art. 2. —Toute phrase commencye doit etre suspense a l’arrivee 
d’une dinde aux truffles. 

‘ Art. 3.—Un convive ne doit 6tre que poll pendant le premier 
service il est tenu d’etre galant au second; tl pent 6tre tfendre au 
dessert. Jusqu’au champagne’- 

__ * m * i\ t t _ 

But the Convive xs getting too lively for our English notions— 
so we must turn a new leaf, and introduce the reader to more 
sober company. Art, 
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Aht. '‘yt.*~1lfemirs if the Life and Correspondfmc of Mrs. 
jjfawlah More. By William Roberts, Esq. 4 vote. London, 
1$34. ^ 

H AD it been possibl^Toi* aif^ literator, with ^^Mrs. Hannah 
More’s correspondfuce # at his Command, to produce an un¬ 
interesting work under the "title which we have transcribed, we 
are obliged .to confess our belidf that the task must have been 
accomplished tty Mr. Roberts. The regard with which Mrs. 
More honoured him would of itself be a sufficient pledge for the 
purity of bis intentions ; and we willingly acknowledge that, in bis 
own part of this bulky book, he has occasionally expressed amiable 
feelings. But the selection of him for this undertaking appears, 
on the whole, to have been about as unfortunate as any that could 
have been thought of. He writes with the facility of a practised 
turner of periods, but with the confusion and verbosity of one 
whose brain has been less exercised than his hand. He sees, and 


therefore describes, few things clearly ; nor has he any notion what 
the things are concerning the history, manners, and deportment 
of such a person as H annah More, that her biographer ought to 
have made it his business< to describe. His method of compiling 
and ai ranging is so clumsy, that if any one can extract from this 
book a distinct notion even of the principal events and dates in 
her life, he must have bestowed more attention on the materials 


of which it is composed than the editor himself has thought fit to 
do. If year and month be not written at the top of the sheet, Mr. 
Roberts never even seems to think of trying to make out the date 
fiom*the^contents:'thus, for example, he states it as doubtful 
whether Hauuah*s*lirst visit to London was in 1773 or 1774, 
though a letter printed in vol. i. p. 48, distinctly settles the point 
iu favour of the latter year; while he gives another dateless letter 
at p. 86, as the first she wrote from London, though that letter is 
full of the praises of ihe Journey to the Hebrides, which w'as not 
published until January, 1775. We shall not waste space in 
expositig more of his blunders of this class, though the book 
swarms with them. A more serious and equally pervading mis¬ 
chief is, that Mr. Roberts takes part with nothing but the peculiar 
views and prejudices of the religious sect, if it may be / so called, 
to which Mrs. Hannah More, in the later years of her life, lent 
the distinction of her too exclusive favour. All the earlier, 
Wgftter, dud we take leave to say by no means the least honour¬ 
able pages of her history, have accordingly but little interest in 
his eyes; he seems to be throughout in the vein of apologising 
for her ever having been on terms of intimacy with anybody out 
pf his "Own little pale; forgetting that her place within that circle 


was, 
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was, in no trivia! degree, the fruit of the eminence which she had 
previously attained to without it; unconscious that her power to 
serve the cause which she ultimately adopted would have been 
comparatively nothing, had the range of her experience been as 
limited as thatVf her biographerk^ympathy. * 

Authoresses, as we had occasion not # long ago to show in a 
tabular form, are, generally speaking, a long-lived race; and Mrs, 
More offers no exception to the #ule. She died September 7tb, 
1833, in the 8Qtb year of her age ; having been born in 1745, at 
Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, where her father kept a small school. 
One of Mt. Roberts’s correspondents, however, is exceedingly 
anxious, more so than we should have expected in this quarter, to 
show that Hannah was come of a gentle race in Norfolk ; and we 
read that her father, Jacob More, had originally been designed for 
the church, but laid aside this plan of life in consequence of the 
failure of a lawsuit, by which he was deprived of a landed estate 
worth in those days 8000/. per annum. The lady adds:— 

‘ We who are spared to see the result of this trying dispensation * 
of Providence, must pause to meditate a while on his infinite wisdom 
and mercy, more particularly when we look at the descendant of the 
more fortunate cousin, who enjoyed fiis unjustly gotten wealth but a 
short time. Death entered his dwelling, and his eldest son soon 
dissipated all the property, as he lived in the lowest state of pro¬ 
fligacy.’—p. 9. 

This is all we are told of the lawsuit and its results; and we must 
say it appeals to us queer enough, that a lawyer like Mr. Roberts 
should peimit his fair friend to babble thus complacently about 
‘ unjustly gotten wealth,’ which was gotten onljfcin the usi^uJ,course 
of the administration of English justice, Mortdter, we do not 
exactly comprehend the lady’s logic when she points out an ex¬ 
traordinary and memorable example of divine wisdom and mercy 
in the termination of the lawsuit against Mr. Jacob More. What 
she means probably is, that had Jacob got the estate, Hannah 
would never have written ‘ Calebs,’ &c., &c. But none of Han¬ 
nah’s books were Wiitten under the pressure of poverty,— 
when she wrote the best of them she was rich; and we can see no 
reason why she, though brought up in a wealthy squire’s house in 
place of a po$r schoolmaster's, might not have cultivate^ both re¬ 
ligion and literature quite as zealously as she actually did. But the 
tiutli is, we feel cousiderable doubts as to the authenticity of this 
whole story. When Jacob’s lawsuit was decided, if there everwasr** 
such a lawsuit, that is to say, befoie he settled in Gloucestershire, 
about one hundred and tweiity years ago, 8000/. was a very large 
income; it was at the least equal to 16,000/. a year now. The fa¬ 
mily that possessed such propeity iu Norfolk must have been*well 

• known, 
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knowmaspi probably highly connected-—yet here is all the w» 
find outs wry existence—and, to conclude, it would b$ f atisfaetofjr 
to have ope instance besides of the heir to an estate of l6,OOOZ., or 
even 80002. a year, having been «originally designed for the chinch. 1 
Sure we Ore that when auy heir tq-a large landed estate adopts that 
profession, it must be under the influence of feelings too powerful to 
be easily baffled; and we flo pot understand on what principle a pro¬ 
foundly piousyout^rho married^ farmers daughter, and sat down 
for life in a Small village school, should have been too lofty to eschew 
thosemeans of proceeding through the university to holy orders, which 
the piety of our ancestors placed within the reacli of the poorest. 
One word still more seriously: who doubts that divine Providence 
overrules the destinies of individuals and of families? But it seems 
to us that they who, in the spirit of certain sectaries, are constantly 
ready to point ou^ the specific objects and methods of its operation, 
are scarcely less presumptuous than the self-elected interpreters 
of unfulfilled prophecy; and this writer’s * Death entered his 
^dwelling, her now boldly proclaiming that such a visitation 

was the righteous and correcting sequel of the at worst’ mistaken 
verdict of a Noiwich jury, a.i>. 17^0, must be allowed to be 
Worthy of the most pitiable aeiarof puritanical cant. 

It appears that llanhah was wondeifully precocious in her 
liteFaiy attainments. The biographer giavely recoids that ‘ her 
nurse, a pious old woman, had lived in the family of Dryden, and 
the inquisitive miud of the little Hannah was continually prompt¬ 
ing her to ask for stories about the Poet!’—p. 14. This was 
when little Hannah had leached her fourth birth-day. The pious 
oldjQJJise had probably been a giddy voung housemaid when she 
lived in the fam«ty*of a man who died fifty years before this time ; 
and how edifying must have been the reminiscences, which, aflei 
the lapse of fifty, sixty, or seventy yeais, rewarded from her lips the 
enthusiastic inquisitiveness of the little Hannah about ‘glouous 
John.’ What a pity that Mr. Robeits has not deigned to preserve 
any of them ! One would have been enchanted to know on au¬ 
thority the exact quantity of the dose of stewsed prunes. But the 
enthusiasm for Dryden could, after all, have neen commendable 
only in a child. Mr. Roberts produces her as in <h6r mature days 
denying almost any merit to Diyden’s Fables—a judgment in 
which no doubt the worthy biogiapher fully concurs. • 

But * at eight years old her thnst for learning became very con- 
g fu iHOug ;* and her father, having hardly any books, would have 
been at a loss * to satisfy her eager desire to learn the histones 
of the Greeks and Romans,' but for bis ‘ very wonderful memory 
and a wonderful memory it must indeed have been, since it ( en- 
ableckhim to relate to her while sitting on his knee, all the striking 
events which they contained’—in fashion following * He 
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‘ He recital to iler the speeches of his favourite heroes, first in 
their original language to gratify her ear with the sound, and then 
translated them into English,* particularly dwelling on the parallels 
and wise, sayings of Plutarch; a$d these recollections .made her after¬ 
wards remarkathat the conversation of an enlightened ^parent or 
preceptor constituted one of the BSSt parts of education!’—p. 18.. 

Imagine the good schoolmaster spotting, from memory, to a 
child of eight years, the wise .sayings of Solent and Lycurgua in 
the pure Greek of old Plutarch; and imtfpnfcwho can that 
Hannah More had arrived at the recondite dogma about education, 
which she appears to have taken such pains in enforcing upon 
the mind of her biographer, in consequence of her grateful recol¬ 
lection of these cabalistical intonations, Parsou A Jams lecturing 
Joseph Andrews on the structure of the Choephorte was nothing 
to this. 

We are favoured with a few more anecdotes of Hannah’s 
juvenile years, as (happy omen !) that she U3ed to get astride of a 
chair, and say she was riding to Loudon f to see bishops and book¬ 
sellers that she hoarded scraps of paper and wrote verses on 
them, and confessed to her sister that her highest ambition was 
to have a whole quire to herself,—«md so on. At twelve she was 
sent to Bristol, where her. elder sister* had some years before 
established a boarding-school, and there she soon attracted notice 
by the quickness of her parts and docility of her temper. Among 
the persons whose conversation in those early days served to en¬ 
courage and stimulate her in her intellectual pursuits, the author 
names Ferguson the astronomer, and the elder Sheridan, both 
of whom delivered occasional lectures in Bristol, and were 
naturally in the habit of visiting the Miss MVois establishment, 
but especially Mr. Peach, a linen-draper of the town, of whose 
abilities and knowledge she was accustomed in after days to speak 
with admiration. Her biographer adds:— 

‘ He had been the friend of Hume, who had shown his confidence 
in his judgment, by entrusting to him the correction of his history, 
in which, he used to gay, he had discovered more than two hundred 
Scotticisms. But for this man, it appears, two years of the life of the 
historian might have passed into oblivion , which were spent in a mer¬ 
chant’s counting-house in Bristol, whence he was dismissed on account 
of the promptitude of his pen in the correction of the letters intrusted 
to him to copy. More than twenty years after the death of Mr. Peach, 
fhe subject of these Memoirs, being in company with Dr. Percy, then 
Bishop of Dromore, Mr. Gibbon, Sir Joshua Jjteynoldsr, and Sfffe'fsSj’' 
who were conjecturing what might have been the cause of this charm 
of two years in the life of Hifme (of which the Bishop was then pro¬ 
posing to givea sketch), she was enabled to clear up the mystery, by 
relating the above anecdote —vol. i. pp. 10-17. . •* 

We are, however, already weary of criticising Mr. Roberts—but 

there 
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the re are few tracts in the world better known 
brief'account of bis own life, which Wa» f 
after l>ts death in Api'9, 1776 ; audit h not lately that Dr. Percy 
ever dreamt of printing a sketm of Hume's biography dtirrag his 
lifetime. Now in H ume's o,w*i*Karr»tive, hip residence*** Bristol 
is distinctly mentkmed-^he aays that he want thither hi 1734, 
e with recommendations to Some of the merchants/ but was satis¬ 
fied ‘in a few months 1 that that scene would never suit him. 
WhalTtfeen comes of Mr. Roberts’s grand story of Hannah More 
enabling Bishop PewSy to fill up a chasm of two years in file Life 
of David Hume ? And as to Mr. Peach’s correcting the English 
of Hume’s MS. history during this memorable chasm, no one 
can ever forget Shift’s wise saving— 

‘ Always pluck a peach, 

• o When within your reach/ 
but David Hume himself happens also to have told us, that he 
first conceived the idea of writing history in 173$, that is to say, 
about seventeen yeai s after he had left Bristol* 

Miss More’s first publication was the pastoral drama of the 
1 Search after Happiness:’ this was in 1762, in the seventeenth 
year of her age. This wqll-meflnt effort had consideiable success, 
more than one who now reads it will easily account for; but Mr. 
Roberts says nothing of what followed, in a literaiy way, until, 
after a lapse of eleven years, we find her m active couespondence 
with the poet Langhorne, who was rectoi of Blagdon, not far 
from Bristol* With him, says our ever-accurate and ever-cha- 
ritabie author, 


‘ a fSfyiir^ly intellectual intercourse was sustained, until a habit of 
intemperance, in winch he had vainly sought relief, under the pressure 
of domestic calamity, raised a barrier between him and persons of 
strict behaviour. Some of the letters of this spendthrift ot the patri¬ 
mony of genius, to Miss More, are entertaining, and exhibit a good 
specimen of his vigorous and vivacious pen, Alas ! that nature should 
have so often to dsplore the neglect or abuse of her best gifts. But 
,it is Satan’s proudest exploit to make the powers of man turn against 
himself, See.’—vol. i. p. 18. ' , 

We are not very well informed as to the paiticulars of Lang- 
horne’s ii%; but we are of opinion that Mr. Robei is has, in this 
instance, neglected to read the letters published in his own book. 
Jlis greet anxiety is to rescue Hannah Moie from the suspicion 
- wM r ff lding intercourse with Langhorne after he formed certain 
coatsuehabits, here asci ibed to his grief at the loss of his wife. N ow, 
hiswifedied in 1768—dong before the date of any^of the letters which 
this editor h«A printed. These tetters come down to December, 
1776.« l,n 1777, the Poet was promoted by a most conscientious 
prelate, Dr. Moss, to a prebend at Wells, and he died early in 1779, 

« m. just 
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jusl after plbliSfeing his 1 Dwell of Carron.’ What evidence have 
we here of the decline either of intellect or refutation ? Without 
ascertained facts 1 to go upon, Mr. Roberta should scarcely have 
stepi out of. his way to hazard SO broad an attitck-on the memory 
of l^anghome—an.elegant, ifwapt a great writer, andTone whose 
poems are all on the side of virtuous filing and principle. There 
seems to be no doubt that he was in some degree—according to 
the general fashion of his time>*~a mau of ^v|te,t is called a con¬ 
vivial turn—but in intemperance, of alLvices, nerno repente fuil 
turpi&imvs; and we take it, that if ^which we much doubt) he 
ever deserved to be at all gravely talked of as intemperate, he must 
have been much the same man in this respect in 1777 aud 177B, 
that he had been in 1776, when Hannah More and he were 
beslobbering each other with gross flatteries in prose and iliyme, 
as silly and ridiculous as those which formed# the staple diet of 
Mr. Ilayley and Miss Seward. The cessation of their corre¬ 
spondence may be sufficiently accounted for by the fact, that by 
1777, Hannah More had established herself in the great circles 
of London, and found more important persons with whom to inter¬ 
change the common-places of literary adulation. 

We are sorry to add that wc’canngt agree with Mr. Robeits, 
even in the laudatory part of our extract. Laughorne’s letters, 
here printed, seem to us most of them feeble,- and some of them 
by no means over-delicate things. The following specimen will 
perhaps satisfy our readers—it is from one describing an illness 
under which the Rector of Blagdon had laboured :— 

‘ General Bile led the whole forces of Rheumatism Bay, Scurty 
Island, and Nervous Province, into the very eefctre and iuum^m£ my 
dominions. I drew up against him a body of Erifkic Tartars, under 
the command of General Ipecacuanha. These fought with uncommon 
bravery for one whole day and a night, made prodigious havoc of the 
Biliary forces, and took their general prisoner. A truce was pro¬ 
claimed for twenty-four hours ; when it appearing that a large body 
of the Biliaries had secreted themselves in the dower parts of the 
country, I despatched my second battalion, consisting of foreign 
troops, chiefly of the provinces of Senna, Tamarind, and Crim Tar¬ 
tary, under the command of sub-brigadier General Cathartic &c. &c.’ 
—pp. 25, 26. 

—And this was addressed by a widowed gentleman in the prime 
of life to a young unmarried lady! It must be owned that we 
have improved in some matters since the days of * Qown of 
Carrond * , 

Having brought down*far correspondence with Langhorne till 
she was in her thirty-first year, Mr. Roberts remembers that there 
was a little incident of an earlier period which ought not io have 

vol. lii. no, civ. 2 F been 
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been passed quite sub sUentio; and he accor&g»y jnnuiges us 
with some mysterious paragraphs on a loveMafihir \vith one Mr. 
Turner, a squiie of high degree near Bristol, which occuricd 
when Hannah was only a gill of twebty-twd. This gentleman had 
some nieces at the Misses Mem*#* school, and tlidy invited the 
two youngest of their governesses, Patty and Hannah, to spend a 
vacation with themjit his seat, Belmont, where we read 1 he had 
cariiages an$ horseswithout vdiich indeed the carriages would 
have signified little——* and everything to make a visit agieeable.’ 

4 The consequence was natural. She was very clever and fasci¬ 
nating, and he was generous and sensible ; he became attached, and 
made hits offer, Which was accepted. He was a man of large fortune , 
and she was young und dependent; she quitted her interest in the 
concern of the school, and ivas at great expense in preparing and fit¬ 
ting herself out to be the wife of a man of targe fortune' —[how 
graceful this repetition!] ‘The day was fixed rme than once for the 
marriage; aud Mr. Turner each time postponed it. Her sifters and 
friends interfered, and would not permit her to be so treated and 
tnjled with’ —[apt alliteration even here!] ‘He continued in the 
wish to marry her; hut her friends, after his former conduct, and 
oh other accounts , persevered in keeping up her determination not to 
renew the engagement. » 

* At their last conversation together, Mr. T. proposed to settle an 
annuity upon her, a proposal which was with dignity and firmness 
rejected, and the intercourse appeared to he absolutely at an end. 
Let it be recorded, however, in justice to the memory of this gentle¬ 
man, that his mind was ill at ease till an interview was obtained with 
Dr. Stonehouse, to whom he declared his intention to secure to Miss 
Mo ffl^-xyk h whom he Jiad considered his union as certain, an annual 
sum whicFmigb^enable her to devote herself to her literary pursuits, 
and compensate, in some degree, for the robbery he had committed 
upon her time. Dr. Stonehouse consulted with the friends of the 
parties, and the consultation terminated in a common opinion that, all 
things considered, a part of the sum proposed might be accepted without 
the sacrifice of delicacy or propriety, and the settlement was made 
without the knowledge of the lady, Dr. Stonehouse consenting to be¬ 
come the agent and trustee. It was not, however, till some time after 
the affair had been thus concluded, that the consent’ of Miss More 
could he obtained by the importunity of her friends. 

‘The regard and respect of Mr. T. for Miss More was continued 
through his life ;*het virtues and excellences w'ere his favourite theme 
among his intimate friends, and at his death he bequeathed her a thou - 
—[a thousand pounds from d man of large Jortune / /] 

* 4 It has been of importance to rescue this great and generous 
t name from the imputation of inconstancy, or a calculating pru¬ 
dence in aril affair in which truth arid honour claim to be the rightful 
arbiters.’—vol, i. p. 34. 


This 
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Thrt'jipsfea^»- to us to be a romance of which Crabbe, with 
the help 1 of Cocker, might have made something. We have no 
doubt—iu spite of those rumours to the contrary which took so 
preposterous a shape in the table-talk of Lord Byron—that M iss 
More’s part in the transacticamwas blameless ; but # sbe certainly 
owes little to the dull slipslop with # which Mr. Roberta has con¬ 
trived to overlay —obscurum per o&scu/ius—-the only page in her 
history that really demanded tlucidation. . To say .nothing of the 
rest, he does, not even inform us what the annuity from Mr. Turner 
amounted to, nor whether it was sufficient to enable the young lady 
finally to give up all connexion with the drudgery of the school. 

These doings occurred about 17f»7. We are next introduced 
per salium to Miss Hannah on her first debut, in the society of 
London, a d. 1774. Mr. Roberts, however, takes care to tell us 




nothing of the immediate circumstances that carried her to the 
metiopolis, or of the friends whom she had there to receive her. 
All that appears distinctly is, that shortly after her arrival iu town, 
she sent to some friend a description of her sensations on first 
seeing Garrick play Lear, which by some means leached the hands 
of the great actor himself, and so pleased him that he sought the 
acquaintance of the writer, who, * pothing loath,’ was presently 
all but domesticated beneath his roof, and through him and his 
affectionate wife received on terms of cordial kindness into all 


their wide and splendid circle—including Reynolds, Burke, and 
Johnson—all the dramatis persona:, in short, of Boswell. Miss 
Moie’s lively talents for conversation,Coupled with strong sense 
and good temper, and we must add, a lavish-enough expenditure 
of flattery, ere long established her as a general fajgyjj^in this 
brilliant society. The foundresses of thef Mas Bleu —the Mon¬ 
tagues, Carters, Veseys, and Boscawens—welcomed her as a 
sister spirit. Stimulated in turn by their approbation, and that 
of better judges than them, she turned to her literature with re¬ 
doubled energy ; and from this time the important part of her 
personal history may be read with sufficient accuracy, for a long 
series of years together, in that of a succession of works, all in then 
season popular—all commendable for moral tone; almost all 
considerably above mediocrity in point of literary execution; and 
some of them well worthy to outlive their century. o 

It would have been interesting to have the minuter particulars 
of this period of Hannah’s career,—the statistics, so to speak, of 
her earlier authorship. 41 The number of ^copies printed**- and the 
amount of profits received, ought, if possible, to be set down in 
every literary biography : the comparison of such things at one 
period and another often leads to curious arid instructive deduc¬ 
tions. But to view's of this kind the present writer is quite blind; 

2 r 2 indeed*, 
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indeed, so little interest does he feel in the merely literair part of 
his subject, that he has not even enumerated the more important 
of Mrs. More’s works in the order in which they were written. 
As in the collective edition of 1830 the several pieces ar$ arranged 
without reference to chronology—-lfeas out of our power to supply 
these defects on the present occasion. We hope the intelligent 
bookseller, from whose, house all her better treatises issued, will 
be induced, should another reprint be called for, to affix accurate 
dates, and such other illustrations as may be properly expected 
now that his venerable friend is no more. It appears that the 
tragedy of ‘ Percy,’ which was brought out with eminent success 
in 1777, under Garrick’s patronage, and with a prologue from his 
pen, brought her, of theatrical protits, 600/., and from Mr. Cadell, 
for the copyright, 150/. more. This, in those days, was a consi¬ 
derable sum to be realized by a single piece; and Cadell published 
of the first edition, four thousand copies, a then very large impres¬ 
sion. These details are almost the only ones of the sort which we 
meet with in this part of the book. 

4 Sir Eldred of the Bower,’ a flimsy enough ballad, in the style 
then so much in fashion among the admirers of the 4 Reliques,’ 
w r as the first thing she put fojth affer her reception into the great 
world of letters. Johnson, ever a lenient critic to comely young 
ladies, dropped, or suppressed, his usual contempt for<ifcompo- 
sitions of this school, and instead of treating her to another such 
stanza as— 

4 1 put my h&t upon my head, 

And walked into the Strand, 

— __ And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand,’ 

he condescended to indite a quatrain, which Hunnah, accepting it 
no doubt as a compliment to the authoress rather than her heroine, 
proudly engrafted on the text of her second edition : here it is— 
valeat quantum :— 

4 My Scorn lias oft the dart repell’d 
Which guileful beauty threw, " „ 

But goodness heard and grace beheld 
Must every heart subdue.’ 

As we advance from the juvenile 4 Seaich after Happiness,’ to 
the 4 Bas Bleu,' —an elaborate eulogy on the club so styled—and 
which Johnson (therein highly extolled) qjlls, in a letter to Mrs. 
TliraIe,-*“& great performance,’ it is easy to trace the progress of 
both ease and strength in Hannah Mores diction and versification. 
Johnson, in the last year of his life, is said fo have told Sir William 
Forbes, that he considered her as 4 the best versificatrix in the 
English htuguage.’- As most of her poetical pieces are now for¬ 
gotten, 
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gotten, we might, perhaps, amuse our readers by a few speci¬ 
mens of t them " r but we can hardly afford space enough for the 
correspondence, which is wholly ncw\ It strikes us that ‘ Percy ’ 
is on a par with any tragedy of its day, except 1 Douglas ;' and 
that if.HJnnah had persisted, she could scarcely Have failed to 
produce very tolerable plays?* The power of her expression in 
prose was, in her best time, admirable; and there is a great deal 
of very clever dramatic management in not a*few of her Tales. But 
this field was soon shut to her for ever by the increasing sternness of 
her religious’views. She arrived at the conclusion, that by contri¬ 
buting plays, however pure, to the existing stage, she should be 
heightening its general attraction as a place of amusement; aud 
considering the English thcatie as, on the whole, the most profli¬ 
gate in the literature of the world ! (see her Works, vol. ii. p. 130 ), 
she made up her mind to abjuie it, and all its concerns, for ever. 
After a little while she could scarcely be pdhmaded even to wit¬ 
ness the representation of her own ‘ Percy.' Considering that she 
owed so much, in every possible way, to the Garricks, continued 
during twenty years to be domesticated nearly six months of the 
twelve under that roof, and lias borne most touching testimony to 
the amiable virtues of both the^great actor and his wife, it is diffi¬ 
cult for us to imagine a more steiling instance of self-love sacri¬ 
ficed to principle, than we have before us in this successful 
author M's early and decided secession from the drama. In the 
collective edition of her Woidis (vol. ii.) she has inserted an apology 
for reprinting her tiagedies, which includes a dissertation on the 
tendency of stage amusements, written in her happiest manner. 
We cannot pretend to go along with her sweeping denunciations 
of the whole affair; but as to the particulars £u wliieWbe^ehieffy 
enlarges, she must receive the concurrence of every thinking per¬ 
son—certainly of every conscientious parent. 

Hannah More, to her houour be it observed, is careful, in this 
her ‘ Jlistriomaxtyx,’ to distinguish Shakspeare from other writers 
of the class she is condemning. Her eulogy of him is lofty and 
eloquent; but the reader perceives that she 'patronizes, after all, 
only the Bov’dler Edition. If she had ever read Shakspeare 
in ‘ Bowdler’ for herself, which, of course, she had too much wit 
to do, she would have discovered that the expurgator has excluded 
only that class of impurities from which, as she .Justly observes, 
there is the least likelihood of serious mischief resulting to any 
pure mind. Whether from innocence or haste, Mr. Bow'dler has 
left the more delicate poison as he found it. But, iiTtruth, the 
whole notion of a mutilated Othello, or Anthony and Cleopatra— 
(to say nothing of Ealstaff, &c.)—is absurd and ridiculous : hardly 
less so, we must confess, than that of the amiable young lady who 
walked into a certain bookseller’s shop a few r months ago with a 

blurred 
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blurred and blotted volume of Byron in her bag; ai^if bentf* asked 
to explain her errand, answered that she had conietb^%^, 4 for the 
publication of a‘Family Don Juan.’ It seems obvious enough, 
that the only expurgation which is either necessary or practically 
useful, is that which every discreetperson performs idkinctively 
when called upon to read ShakspeSfe aloud in a domestic circle. 

Mrs. More makes no apology of this kind for the republication 
of her ‘ Sacred Dramas.’ Tl/ese, too, had in their day great 
popularity, and perhaps they are sfill not without their share of 
favour. They appear to us, however, very dull things—so much 
so that we hardly wonder at Peter Pindar’s frequent sarcasms upon 
‘ The holy dramas of Miss Hannah More, 

Where all the Nine with little Moses snore.’ * 

But their literary lead is not the worst. We own that we are 
obliged to regard the^n as not entirely above some of the criticism 
which she herself, in the preface to ‘ Percy,’ bestowed on the old 
Mysteries and Moralities; pieces ‘ in which events too solemn for 
exhibition, and subjects too. awful for detail, are brought befoie 
the audience with a formal gravity more offensive than' levity 
itself.’ Not to take specimens of what we must consider as a 
positively injurious class, let us ask-w hether any good purpose can 
be answered by such grotesque caiicaturing as we have in her 
David —who exclaims, on hist sight of Goliath ,,— 

4 But soft!—what unknown prodigy appears ? 

A moving mountain cased in polished brass! ’ 

Oi in such Biobdiguag swagger as this :— 

‘ Got. By Ashdod's fane, thou ly’st! 

t warrioi*, since thou dar’st me thus. 

Already 1 beholff thy mangled limbs, 

Dissever’d each from each, ere long to feed 

The fierce blood-snuffing vulture. Mark me well— 

Around my spear I’ll twist thy shining locks, 

And toss in air thy head, all gash’d with wounds, 

Thy lip yet quivering with the dire convulsion 
Of recent death!— Art thou not terrified?’ &c.*&c. 

Miss More’s lighter poems, such as ‘ Bonner’s Ghost, 1 the 
‘ Heroic Epistle to Miss Horne,’ the ‘ Ode to Garrick’s Dog Dia- 
gon,’ and so fofth, had, as these letters show, a prodigious vogue. 
Walpole appears to have thought himself honoured by being 
allowed to print some of them, in the most lavish style of splen¬ 
dour,-at the press of Strawberry Hill—in short, they were eminently 
the fashion. They are now immersed in Lethe—all but a few' 
terse couplets, which have floated down 1 to the existing race on 
the stream of oral citation, and are now often in the mouths of 
people who fancy they belong to Swift or Gay. Such are— 


‘ He 
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‘ He thought the world to him was known, ’ 

-J^hfreas he only knew the town.*— 
wen this blunder still you find, 

All think their little set mankind.’— 

“ v , « 
t‘ Small habits well pursued betimes 

May reach the dig^jjy of crimes.’— • 

Every one knows by heart two couplets in her Florio, toUthing 

‘ the good old times — • 

‘ Love could subsistfon slender bounties, 

And suitors galloped o'er twtf counties 
The ball’s fair partner to behold, 

And humbly hope she caught no cold.’ 
t But we have wandered too far from the biography, and must 
return to Hannah as mixing with the literati of the Johnsonian 
cycle. We already hinted that she was accused of dealing largely 
iu flattery among the established ‘lions’ of*the day; and no¬ 
thing, certainly, can be more fulsome than the style in which the 
letters now published show her to have bespattered Garrick, 
Johnson, Mrs. Montagu, and the leading bluestockings. Boswell 
tells us, that when Johnson complained of her flattering him so 
grossly that he had been obliged to ask Miss Reynolds to give her a 
hint on the subject, somebody o&servqjl, that she flattered Garrick 
also; 4 Aye/ said the doctor, ‘ and she is in the right there—first 
she has Ac world with her; and, secondly, Garrick rewards her. 
/ can do nothing for her. .Let her carry her praise to a better 
uuuket.’— (Croker s edition, vol. iv. p. 152.) And Mrs. Thrale 
has recorded a surly enough rebuke which the doctor found it 
necessary to administer directly on a subsequent occasion; viz.— 

‘ Consider, madam, what your flattery is worth befoffi y jMb jjhoke 
me with it.’— {Ibid., vol. v. p. 254.) But whotfveTreads this ‘Corre¬ 
spondence’ will do Hannah More justice on this score, and acquit 
her of any very serious degree of insincerity. It is obvious that 
she came from Bristol to London at the age of thirty-one, w'ith 
all the fresh extatic enthusiasm of a country girl of seventeen ; aud 
when, instead of having Johnson pointed out to her as he rolled 
along the pavemeflt of Fleet Street, and gazing at Garrick from 
the side boxes, in company with Patty and Sally, and two or three 
of their little pupils, she found herself at once admitted to the 
inmost circle of the literary and theatrical magnates,Jt is not won¬ 
derful—we like her all the better for it—that her feelings w'ere 
apt to overflow in language and gesture rather too warm for the 
accustomed inhabitants of the temperate # zone. Once^or twice 
she seems to have taken Dr. Johnson when he was not in a 
concatenation accordingfy; but he, it is plain, swallowed the dose 
habitually with a good enough grace, and there is uo evidence 
that Garrick or any of the other patients ever rebelled at all*, 
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The doctor appears to have liked Hannah frxjnrthe first; and 
we hope Mr. Croker is quite right iii discrediting of 

his having ever said, ‘ She did not gain upon Him;'snr* Was an 
empty-headed woman.’—( Boswell , vol. iii. p. 4lS.) As for GfeSr- 
rick, in that house she was forthwith christened ‘iThye Ttenth 
Muse,’ ancf then for shortness, #nd still more refinedly, * Miss 
Nine.’ The flattery whicji she received was, in fact, so extrava¬ 
gant, that she must have been<pebble-hearted not. to render what 
was obviously expected in returns Bishops arid Judges shook 
their ambrosial curls at her footstool, and some of- them indited 
encomiastic twaddle in heathen languages which their * Pia 
Virgo’ could not understand; the great ladies of the blue order 
were enchanted with the opportunity of mingling condescension 
with admiration; and Horace Walpole paid his ‘ Saint Hannah/ 
as he called her, the highest compliment in his power, that of 
so conducting himself towards her on all occasions as to leave her 
when he expired in the full belief that, though not a Christian in 
Mr. Roberts’s sense of the word, he was as good a Christian as 
most of the prelates on the bench ; and, wonder of wonders 1 ‘ a 
wit without malevolence/ 

Nothing can be more amusingly unsophisticated than some of 
the humble and afFectionate c Patty More’s letters to the sisterhood 
left at Bristol; the following passages belong to the very first 
chapter of flaunah’s Life in London :— 

‘ Since 1 wrote last, Hannah has been introduced by Miss Reynolds to 
BarCtti, and to Edmund Burke (the sublime and beautiful Edmund 
Burke!) From a large party of literary persons assembled at Sir 
Joshua’s, she received the most encouraging compliments ; and the 
spiri t with wdj icli she returned them was acknowledged by all present, 
as Miss Reynolds fcfarmed poor vs. Miss R. repeats her little poem 
[Sir Eldred] by heart, with which also the great Johnson is much 
pleased.’ 

‘ We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds. She had sent to 
engage Dr. Percy (Percy’s collection—now you know' him), quite a 
sprightly modern, instead of a rusty antique, as I expected. He was 
no sooner gone, than the most amiable and obliging of women (Mbs 
Reynolds) ordered the coach, to take us to Dr. Johnson’s very own 
house; yes, Abyssinia’s Johnson! Dictionary Johnson ! Rambler’s, 
Idler’s, and Irene’s Johnson! Can you picture to yourselves the 
palpitation of «iur hearts as we approached his mansion ? Miss Rey¬ 
nolds told the doctor of all our rapturous exclamations on the road. 
He shook his scientific head at Hannah, and said, “ She was a silly 
Ihinaf. -When our visjt was ended, he called for his hat (as it 
ruined), to attend us down a very long entry to our coach, and riot 
RaSselas cqri|d have acquitted himself mbre m cavalier. We are 
engaged with ; him at Sir Joshua’s, Wednesday evening. What do 
you thiqk of 4is ? I forgot to mention, that not finding Johnson in 
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his little parlour when.wecam© in, Hannah saated herself in his great 
chair, hopiri|i^y,nat«n a little ray of his gepius j when he heard it, 
he lau^c ifirartily* and told her it was a chair on which he never 
sat.*—fip. 49, 60. 

But Hatty’s enthusiasm is even surpassed by Hannah’s—in her 
account of a visit to Pope’s villa. ^ 

‘ 1 have visited the mansion of the tungful Alexander. I hdvo 
rambled through the immortal shades of Twickenham; I have trodden 
the haunts of the swan of Thames. «I could not life honest for the life 
of me; from the grotto I stole two bits of stone, from the garden a 
sprig of laurel, and from one of the bed-chambers a pen.’ 

What follows belongs to the next year, 1775, when they again 
jcpeated their visit to London. Jlannah herself writes :— 

‘ I had yesterday the pleasure of dining in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, at a certain Mrs. Montagu's , a name not totally obscure. The 
party consisted of herself, Mrs. Carter, Dr. JqfrnBon, Solander, 
Mrs. Boscawen, Miss Reynolds, and Sir Joshua (the idol of evtry 
company), some other persons of high rank and less wit, and your 
humble servant: a party that would not have disgiaced the table 
of Lelius or of Atticus. 1 felt myself a worm, the more a worm 
for the consequence vihich was given me, by mixing me with such 
a society; but, as I told Mrs, Boscapen, and with great truth, I had 
an opportunity of making an experiment of my heat t, by which I 
learnt that l was not envious, for I certainly did not repine at being 
the meanest person in company.*—vol. i. p. 53. 

This is fiom a letter of Sister Patty’s, in the next year again, 
the third of the London excursions:— 

‘ London , 1776.—If a wedding should take place before our return, 
don’t be surprised,—between the mothei of Sir Eldred, and the father 
of my much-loved Irene; nay, Mrs. Montagu say$ # if J | gnde^voml , iS" , *re 
the precursors of connubial engagements, we may expect great things ; 
for it is nothing but “ child,” “ little fool,” “love,” and “dearest.” 
After much critical discourse, he turns round to me, and with one of 
his most amiable looks, which must be seen to form the least idea of 
it, he says, *'I have heard that you are engaged in the useful and ho¬ 
nourable employment of teaching young ladies.” Upon which, with 
all the same ease, familiarity, and confidence, we should have done 
had only our own ‘dear Dr. Stonehouse been present, we entered upon 
the history of our birth, parentage, and education ; showing how we 
were born with more desires than guineas; and how, t as years in¬ 
creased our appetites, the cupboard at home began to grow too small 
to gratify them ; and how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a blanket, 
we set out to seek our fortunes; and how we found a great^house, 
with nothing in it; and how it was like to remain so,till, looking into 
our knowledge-boxes, we happened to find a little laming , a good 
thing when land is gone, or rather none : and so at Jast/by giving a 
little of this little laming to those who had less, we got tt&ood stoic 
of gold in return; but how, alas! we wanted the wit to keep it? “ I 
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love you Both,” cried the inamorato—“ I love you all never w§ts 

at Bristol—I will come on purpose to see you—what 1- jftye woipen. live 
happily together!—I will come and see you—I have«pen$$,happy 
evening—I am glad I came—God for ever bless you; ‘you liV^ lives 
to shame duchesses." He took his leave with so raijch warmth and 
tenderness, we were quite affected at his manner. 

‘ If Hannah’s head stands proof against all the adulation and kind¬ 
ness of the great folks hete,^vhy then, I will venture to say nothing 

of this kind will huEt her hereaftey .Two carriages at the door — 

Mrs. Boscatven and Sir Joshua! ’—vol. i. p. 67. 

In the summer of 1762 Mrs. More spent some time at Oxford, 
and here again she had the good fortune to meet the Rambler, on 
a spot where he seems always to have been disposed to show him¬ 
self in his most agreeable colours :— 

‘ June 13. —Who do you think is my principal Cicerone ? Only 
Dr. Johnson ! ant^ we do so gallant it about! You cannot imagine 
with what delight he showed me every part of his own College. Dr. 
Adams, the master of Pembroke, had contrived a very pretty piece 
of gallantry. After dinner Johnson begged to conduct me to see the 
College, he would let no one show it me but himself,—This was 
my room; this Shenstone’s. Here we walked, there we played at 
cricket.” When we came into the common room, we spied a f r j 
large print of Johnson, framed and hung up that very morni 
with this motto, “ And is not Johnson ours, himself a host ?” Urn 
which stared yob in the face, “ From Miss More's Sensibility. 
This little incident amused us;—but, alas! Johnson looks very ill 
indeed—spiritless and wan. However, he made an effort to be 
cheerful, and I exerted myself much to make him so.’—vol. i. 

pp. 261,262. 

We c annot qnot$ these interesting lines without expressing the 
pleasure with wfoioh we have lately heard thaL the space between 
Pembroke College and Christ Church is about to be cleared and 
decorated; and suggesting that now is the time to open a sub¬ 
scription for a statue of Johnson to be placed in front of the gate 
of Pembroke. 

In May, 1783, the year before Johnson died, Mrs. More, agaiil 
domesticated with Mrs. Garrick, thus writes k> her sister Sarah:— 

‘ Saturday we had a dinner at home, Mrs. Carter,''Miss Hamilton, thd 
Kermicotts, and Dr. Johnson. Poor’'Johnson exerted himself ex¬ 
ceedingly ; ^)Ut he was very ill, and looked so dreadfully that it quite 
grieved me. He is more mild and complacent than he used to be. 
His sickness seems to have softened his mind, without having at all 
weaJ|UB£d it. I was struck with the mild radiance of this setting stinj 

Mrs. More never*saw him again ; nor, though her subsequent 
correspondence contains many affectfonate and respectful allu¬ 
sions to his character, does it afford Mr. Roberts any handle fot 
connecting with her name—by dovetailing into this book —‘ art 

anonymoui 
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anonymous paper found in her desk/ in which somebody ‘tells a 
long and ? circumstantial story of the Doctor’s being converted to a 
full beli$f1n, arid reliance on the propitiation of our Saviour, by 
the oral Admonitions of Mr. Latrobe, and the letters of a young 
clergyman o£ tire name of Winstanley, who Had been, through 
Sir John Hawkins, introduced to Johnson as of * views and 
character’ particularly suited to serve him in his then con¬ 
dition (vol. 4. p. 376). We cannot thifik it our duty to quote 
at length this wholly unauthenticated record of what the bio¬ 
grapher modestly styles 1 very interesting particulars not generally 
known/ about the death-bed of Dr. Johnson. We do not doubt 
that Mr. Roberts meant well when he introduced the paper into 
his work ; but we must be allowed to say, that in so doing he has 
exhibited a remarkable, and what ought to be a tnemorableexample, 
of the indiscretion in which authors of his class are apt to indulge 
when they see or fancy the slightest opportunity of insinuating any¬ 
thing to the disparagement of the rational and immense majority of 
the religious public in this country,—their faith and their practice. 
The particulars of Dr. Johnson’s last illness ate perfectly well 
known to all the world, except Mr. Roberts, and those whose 
reading is, like his, confined to the library of a sect. We have 
a minute account of it, day by day and hour by hour, from the 
pens of the friends w ho watched, with affectionate reverence, over 
the closing scene of this great and good man. We have the full 
narrative of Sir John Hawkins, jyid the diary of one of the two 
well known and eminently respectable clergymen of the church, 
who attended him daily. We have the diary of Mr. Windham, 
and that of Mr. W indham’s seivant; and whatever his physician 
l)r. Brocklesby had to tell, he also lias freely told. JSojitt.a^ 
Mr. Latrobe's part in the affair was, that he calteci*at Dr. John¬ 
son’s three days before his death, but did not see the doctor. 
(Sec ‘ Choker's Boswell/ vol. v. p. 322.) Mr. Croker’s annihi¬ 
lation of the Christian Observer’s edition of the romance about 
Mr. Hatrobe is complete amt perfect; and as to the story of 
Mr. W instanley, it is enough to say that no such person is named, 
either by Sir John Hawkins, or in any other of the accounts of 
Johnson’s Rife hitherto published. The whole of this circum¬ 
stantial narrative is, therefore, a dream, a blunder, or more pro¬ 
bably a bungling piece of quackery—a 1 pious frauds In any 
view', this attempt to persuade us that Dr. Johnson’s mind w'as 
not made up as to the great fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
religion, until it was enforced on him in extrgnis by sectarian or 
methodistical zeal, cannot rewound to the credit of Mr. Roberts’s 
understanding. If he had condescended to peruse the Doctor's own 
* Prayers and Meditations/lie would have found him to have been, 
as far back as his religious feelings can be traced, fully convinced 

of 
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of the ])ropitiatory sacrifice. Iu the prayer on his birthday in 
1738, transcribed by himself thirty years afterwards, he expressly 
states his hope of salvation to be ‘through the satisfaction of Jesus 
Christ.’ And in this faith as he had lived, so undoubtedly be died, 
Almost € his last words to Dr. Brocklesby were to tecpniirtcnd Dr. 
Clarke’s sermons, ‘ becaustfthey are the fullest on the Atonement 
There is, we repeat^not the shadow of reason for believing that 
Mrs. More attached any importance to the contents of the anony¬ 
mous sheet in question. ljacf she placed credence in the docu¬ 
ment, she would, no doubt, have taken some opportunity of pub¬ 
lishing it, in the course of her own constant intercourse with the 
booksellers. But enough of Dr. Johnson. 

This book renders important service to the memory of Garrick, 
in whom the light frothy vanity, almost inseparable from his profes¬ 
sional place and character, appears to have been combined with 
many solid and'admirable virtues. The household of this fiist of 
players seems to have been, in every respect, that of a gentleman 
and a Christian ; and we only regret that Mrs. More should have 
brought her parting eulogy to what we must consider as a trivial 
and almost ludicrous conclusion. She winds up her praises of her 
‘ warm, steady, disinterested friend’ by bearing testimony to the 
memorable facts, that she ‘ never saw a card in his house,’ nor 
met, ‘ save once, a brother-actor at his table!’ 

There is something very touching in this account of Mrs. Gar¬ 
rick’s behaviour the day after his funeral— 

‘On Wednesday night we came to the Adelphi—to this house! 
She bore it with great tranquillity; but what was my surprise to see 
her go alone into the chamber and bed, in which he had died that 
iurtrqght! Shft had a delight in it beyond expression. I asked 
her the next cTSfy lfow she went through it ? She told me very well ; 
that she first prayed with great composure, then went and kissed the 
dear bed, and got into it with a sad pleasure.’ 

After the lapse of a month, she writes from her friend’s villa at 
Hampton :— 

‘ February , 1779. —We have been at this sweet, and once cheer¬ 
ful, place near a week. Alas ! it has lost *lts perfume, yet it is 
in great beauty ; the weather is fine,, the verdure charming; “ and 
could we pluck from the memory a footed sorrow,” all would appear 
as beautifuj as it used to do. Our first entrance was sad enough. 
Dragon looked as he used to do, and ran up to meet his master. 
Poor Mrs. Garrick went and shut herself up for half an hour. Not a 
sigh scapes our poor friend that she can restrain. When I expressed 
my surprise at her c self-oommand, she answered, “ Groans and com¬ 
plaints are very well for those who are to mourn for a little while, 
but a sorrow that is to last for life, will not be violent and romantic.” ’ 
A year later Hannah thus writes again from Hampton— 

‘Tour Mrs. Garrick is a greater recluse than ever, and has quite a 

horror 
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horror at the thoughts qf mixing in the world again. On her wedding 
day she Went t« the abhey, where she staid a good while; and she 
said she’had bqen to spend the morning on her husband’s grave: 
where, for the future, she should always pass J*er wedding days. 
Yet she seems cheerful, and never indulges the least melaneholy in 
company.’ f , 

Mrs. More’s letters abound in wise anA witty remarks oh all 
sorts of subjects, out of which it wqpld be easy for us to select an 
amusing and interesting chapter of Ana. Let *a few specimens 
suffice :— 

‘ Poetry is like brown bread ; those who make it at home, never 
approve of what they meet with elsewhere.’ 

‘ Pope is the eternal embellisher of common sense, common life, 
and just thinking : every line is a maxim or a portrait.’ 

1 Bristol is a9 bad as London, without being as good.’ 

‘ I used to wonder why people should be so fond the company 
of their physician, till I recollected that he is the only person with 
whom one dares talk continually of oneself, without interruption, con¬ 
tradiction, or censure.’ 

In 1789, the day after Hannah witnessed the king’s procession 
to return thanks for his recovery at St. Paul’s, she says,— 

* It is sometimes diverting, though sad, to see how party triumphs 
over probity. 1 was on Saturday at a very great dinner at Lord 
Somers’s, and could find out the party principles of each one of the 
company, only by his saying how Jhe king looked, and what degree 
of attention he gave to the service.’ 

Of one of what we may call the sentimental class of preachers 
she well says,— 

‘ I think he very injuriously prefers complexioifal fe^lirif^to thoss 
right actions which are performed by people of a # sober character, 
purely from a sense of duty. Is not this setting the virtues of the 
constitution above the Christian graces, and preferring that goodness 
which proceeds from a kindly combination of the elements, to the dif¬ 
ficult exertion of religious principle ? I do not scruple to say that such 
divinity revolts me. Sensibility appears to me to be neither good nor 
evil in itself, but in its application. Under the influence of Christian 
principle it makes saints and martyrs; ill directed or uncontrolled it 
is a snare, and the source of every temptation; besides, as people 
cannot get it if it is not given them, to descant on it seenn to me as 
idle as to recommend people to have black eyes, or fair connexions.’ 

And, to conclude, here are her shrewd stiictures on what was, 
even in her days, a besetting sin of the novelists:— ” » 

‘ That shameful fashion which our writers of this class have adopted 
from the French, of choosing irihrried persons for the' hex'd or heroine, 
adorning them with all the graces and accomplishments which can 
fascinate the fancy, bringing them into the most dangerous situations, 
embellished with the most pernicious descriptions, and making them 

commit 
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commit the grossest crimes under the mask of sentiment, and with 
the apology of irresistible passion, or unsuitable aAliance, or some 
other equally false and corrupt motive: this, I doubt y.ot, has been one 
grand and leading cause of the corruption of principle which has 
lately so peculiarly disgraced our courts of justice, and made it almost 
dangerous for a lady of delfcHby to look over a newspaper, for fear of 
having her eyes offendeGl with one of those disgusting trials.’ 

She has soma pleasantries which we think do her not less 
honour jn their *own way. The following excellent satire upon 
Frenchified English was addressed to Horace' Walpole, and en¬ 
titled * A Letter from - a Lady to her Friend, in the Reign of 
George the Fifth : ’—> 

‘ Alamocle Castle , June 20, 1840. — Dear Madam, — I no sooner 
found myself here than I visited my new apartment, which is com¬ 
posed of five pieces; the small room which gives upon the garden is 
practised through the great one, and there is no other issue. As I 
was quite exceeded with fatigue, I had no sooner made my toilette than 
I let myself fall on a bed of repose, where sleep came to surprise me. 

‘ My lord and I are in the intention to make good cheer, and a 
great expense; and this country is in possession to furnish where¬ 
withal to amuse* oneself. All that England has of illustrious, all that 
youth lias of amiable, or beauty of ravishing, sees itself in this quarter. 
Render yourself here then, my friend, and you shall find assembled all 
that there is of best, whether for letters, whether for birth. 

* Yesterday 1 did my possible to give to eat: the dinner was of the 
last perfection, and the wines left* nothing to desire. The repast was 
seasoned with a thousand rejoicing sallies, full of salt and agreement, 
and one more brilliant than another. Lady Frances charmed me as 
for the first time; she is made to paint, has a great air, and has in¬ 
finitely #f -e^resbion in her physiognomy; her manners have as 
much of natural, as her figure has of interesting. 

‘ I had prayed Lady B. to be of this dinner, as I had heard nothing 
but good of her, but I am now disabused on her subject: she is past 
her fust youth, has very little instruction, is inconsequent, and subject 
to caution; but having evaded with one of her pretenders, her re¬ 
putation has been committed by the bad faith of a friend, on whose 
fidelity she reposed herself; she is therefore‘.'alien into devotion, goes 
no more to spectacles, and play is defended at hei‘ house. Though she 
affects a mortal serious, 1 observed that her eyes were of intelligence 
with those of Sir James, near whom 1 had taken care to plant myself, 
though this is always a sacrifice with costs. Sir James is a great 
sayer of nothings ; it is a spoilt mind ; full of fatuity and pretension; 
his conversation is a tissue of impertinences, and the bad tone which 
reigns at present bus put the last hand to his defects. He makes but 
little case of his word, hut as he lends himself to whatever is proposed 
of amusing, the women all throw themselves at his head. Adieu.’ 

No ope can rise from the perusal of the letters which have 
furnished us with these extracts, without being satisfied that Hannah 

Moie 
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More must-have been a delightful addition to the society of Lon¬ 
don. But Mr. Roberts tells us, and the letters themselves con¬ 
firm his statement, that even before Garrick died she had begun 
to suspect tha$ the gay world Was taking loo strong a hold on her 
affections, and to revolve the possibility of realizing the Yisiou of 
her earliest childhood, and building for Jierself, in some seques¬ 
tered village, 1 a cottage too low for a clock.' In the year 17B(> 
she effected this long-cherished purpose, and Gowslip Green re¬ 
ceived her—a very tiny dwelling, with a pretty garden, at no 
great distance from Bristol, wheie her exemplary sisters were 
still labouring in their vocation. In due season these ladies 
satisfied their modest desires as to worldly wealth, and shared 
Hannah’s retirement during the summer mouths, while she, in 
turn, joined them in the winter in a house which they built for 
themselves in Pulteney Street, Bath. In after#time, they gave 
up both Cowslip Green and Bath, and erected a large and 
comfortable house at Bailey Grove—a property of some extent, 
which they purchased and improved ; but from the day that the 
school was given up, the existence of the whole sisteihood appears 
to have flowed on in one uniform current of peace and content¬ 
ment, diversified only by new appearances of Hannah as an 
authoress, and the ups and downs which she and the others met 
with in the prosecution of a most brave and humane experi¬ 
ment,—namely, their zealous effort to extend the blessings of edu¬ 
cation and religion among tile inhabitants of certain villages, 
situated in a wild country some eight or ten miles from their 
abode, who, from a concurrence of unhappy local and tempo!ary 
ciicumstances, had been left in a state of igporauce hardly con¬ 
ceivable at the present day. #<*>•* 

It would be idle in us to dwell heie on works so well known as 
the ‘ Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,’ the ‘ Essay on the 
Religion of the Fashionable VVoiltl/ and so on, which finally 
established Miss MoYe’s name as a great moral writer, possessing 
a masterly command over the resources of our language, and 
devoting a keen wit •and a lively fancy to the best and noblest of 
purposes. She seems to us to have, even at ail eaily peiiod, 
attached an undue importance to many things, and to have, in 
the end, seriously abridged her own field of usefulness by the 
needless seventy of her attacks on tiilles. ft is, lor instance, 
quite melancholy to find her expending a solemn diatribe on the 
blasphemy of a newspaper paragraph which mentioned ihe ‘ us- 
consion’ of a balloon. These were sad weaknesses—but that, in 
spite of them all, she was* the instrument of very gr^at good to 
English society, high as well as low 1 , who dares to dispute? How 
many have thanked God for the hour that first made thejji ac¬ 
quainted with the writings of Hannah More 1 


Whenever 
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Whenever she visited London in her middle life||the took qp her 
residence under the roof of Mrs. Garrick, now almost 

entirely withdrawn from mixed society; and her/friends of the 
giddy world and blue world appear to have gradually given 
place to* such honoured Sftjnes as Beilby Porteus/ Kennicott, 
Horne, and Shule Barrington. It is, in many points of view, 
to be regretted, that lierr habitual residence near Bristol pre¬ 
vented her from feeing such < friends as these so often as she 
and they would have desired; for the consequence certainly was, 
that she gradually connected heiself more and more closely with 
persons far inferior to her and them in intellectual rank, and at 
length came to be, not without some show of reason, regarded by 
the public at large as too much the adherent of a prejudiced and 
rather uncharitable party in the religious republic. 

The genuine liberality of her heart and conduct was never better 
exemplified than in the whole affair of her intercourse with Ami 
Yearsley, ‘ the Bristol milkwoman/ whose story lias recently been 
recalled from oblivion by Mr. Southey’s Essay on the Uneducated 
Poets. The popularity of that elegant work renders it needless 
for us to go into the details of the case on the present occasion. 
She was warned on the threshold by her friend Mrs. Montague, 
in these striking and beautiful words :— 

4 1 am surprised and charmed with your account of the poetical 
milkwoman ; but I beg of you to inform yourself, as much as you can, 
of her temper, disposition, and moraf character. It has sometimes hap¬ 
pened to me, that, by an endeavour to encourage talents and cherish 
virtue, by driving from them the terrifying spectre of pale poverty, I 
have introduced a legion of little demons: vanity, luxury, idleness, 
and pride, Tia^e^ntiered the cottage the moment poverty vanished.’ 

Miss More, however, persisted; and, by her own ardent efforts, 
and the assistance of her friends, soon rescued ‘Lactilla’ fiom all 
her pecuniary distresses. The sad result we need not dwell upon. 
No long time has elapsed before w r e find Hannah thus terminating 
a letter to Mrs. Montague :— 

• I am come to the postscript, without having found courage to tell 
you W'hat I am sure you will hear with pain, at least itgives me infinite 
pain to write it—I mean the most open and notorious ingratitude of 
our milkwoman. There is hardly a species of slander the poor un¬ 
happy creature does not propagate against me, in the most public man¬ 
ner, because 1 have called her a milkwoman , and because I have placed 
the money in the funds, instead of letting her spend it. I confess my 
weakness—it goes to^ny heart, not for my own sake, but for the sake 
of our common nature; so much for ipy inward feelings : as to my 
active resentment, I am trying to get a place for her husband, and 
am endeavouring to make up the sum I have raised for her to five 
kvndied pounds.. Do not let this harden yovr heart or mine against 
any future object. Fate bene per voi is a beautiful maxim.' 


The 
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The milkwojnan presently put her slander into a printed shape ; 
and Mrs. Montague^ on reading the libel, found one thing for which 
Mrs. More’s letter hkd not prepared her: here is her comment:— 
* Mrs. Yearsley's conceit that you can enm^hcr talents gives me 
comfort, for as it convinces me she is I ouild upon it a'hope that 
she is not guilty in the All-seeing eye. 

The last allusion Mrs. More hersfIf 'makes to the behaviour 
of * Lactilla* is on the occasion <*f a second publication of hers, 
in which the admirable patroness was again, after a lapse of 
two years, maligned and insulted with a cool bitterness tlrat 
may well be called diabolical—and it is in these words—she 
is addressing Horace Walpole :—‘ Do, dear Sir, join me in sin¬ 
cere compassion, without one atom of resentment. If I wanted 
to punish an enemy, it should be by fastening on him the trouble 
of constantly hating somebody.’ (vol. ii. p. 81.^ 

We think no one who has read a recent tract entitled ‘ Anecdotes 
of Sir Walter Scott, by the Kttrick Shepherd,’ can be at a loss 
for a tolerably complete parallel to the whole of this story of 
Hannah More and the Bristol Milkwoman. The unbounded be¬ 
nevolence on the side of the superior, and the festering vanity and 
jealousy of the inferior, at length bursting into open outrage against 
every good feeling and every rule of common decency, are alike 
in both cases : with this small difference in favour of the milk¬ 
woman, that she did not keep silence until the object of her 
envious spleen was no more ; aild with this difference also in fa¬ 
vour of Hannah, that she was thus enabled to assert her own 
dignity—as who doubts Sir Walter would, uuder similar circum¬ 
stances, have done ?—by the tranquillity of a compassionate for¬ 
giveness. 0 

The second and third of these volumes are chiefly occupied with 
details about the Sunday and other schools established at Cheddar 
and elsewheie by Hannah and MaithaMore. In September, 17{K>, 
the former savs, ‘ I think our various schools and societies consist 
of about sixteen or seventeen hundred.’ Some of these were 
tifleen miles from their residence; and the devotion of the sisters 
to this wide-spread scheme of benevolence was such, that it may 
be said to have occupied them for many years as completely as 
any worldly profession occupies the most diligent anc^ successful 
individual. Such conduct is above all praise. It is only to be 
regretted that Mr. Robeits has not followed up the most interesting 
series of letters in which this part of Mrs. More’s history #s con¬ 
veyed, by something like a clear statement of the ultimate result 
of her exertions. He exposes, very propeily, the noxious inter¬ 
ference with which, from very small motives, a curate of one of 
her parishes thwarted and perplexed her; and all that he ^ avs 
vol. l11. no. civ. c l g about 
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about the conduct of the theft J&pbojp of Bath apdWjplls, who oja 
every occasion supported and c6lintenanced the* sisftwniood, is wfe 
tisfactory to the mind; but we are left in the*Hark a^to the great 
practical question iL' lt how far the scheme realized; in the issue 
Hannah More’s fervent anticipations ; and another scarcely less 
important, namely, whether tne machinery she had arranged was 
found to be at all effective when advancing years and other circum¬ 
stances made it impossible for hfjr and her sister to continue their 
own daily labours in its superintendence. That much good was 
done it is, however, impossible for us to doubt; and we transcribe 
this account of the funeral of one of their humble assistants, 
as in itself a sufficient testimony. 

‘ Cheddar, August 18 , 1795 . —We have just deposited the remains of 
our excellent Mrs. Baber, to mingle with her kindred dust. Who else 
lias ever been so attended, so followed to the grave ? Of the hundreds 
who attended, all had some tokens of mourning in their dress. All the 
black gowns in the village were exhibited, and those who had none had 
some broad, some little bits, of narrow black ribbon, such as their few 
spare pence could provide. The bouse, the garden, and place before 
the door were full. But how shall 1 describe it? Not one single voice or 
step was heard—their very silence was dreadful; but it was not the least 
affecting part to see their poor little ragged pocket-handkerchiefs, not 
half sufficient to dry their tears—some had none ; and those tears that 
did not fall to the ground, they wiped off with some part of their dress. 
Though the stones were rugged, you did not hear one single foot¬ 
step. The undertaker from Bristol wept like a child, and confessed, 
that, without emolument, it was worth going a hundred miles to see 
such a sight. 1 forgot to mention, the children sobbed a suitable 
hymn over the grav^. Here was no boisterous, hysterical grief, for 
the dcjiarteu b*si taught them how to select suirahle texts for such 
occasions, and when to apply the promises of Scripture. I think 
almost tears enough were shed to lay the dust.’ 

It is well known that Mrs. More, among otliei good works, 
gave a powerful support to the old constitution ot these realms by 
various political tracts, in prose and verse, which she put forth 
during the i evolutionary w'ar. It is impossible to read the letters 
in which she adverts to the internal danger of bar. countiy at that 
period, without applying her language to the still more alaiming 
condition of England at the present day. Wlrnt a true picture is 
the following!— 

* Bath, happy Bath, is as gay as if there were no war, nor sin, nor 
misery in the world! We run about all the morning, lamenting the 
calamities of the times, anticipating our ruin, and regretting ti e 
gesofeal dissipation ; and every night 4 we are running into every 
e^fcess, to a degree unknown in calmer times. Yet it is the fashion 
tb affect to be religious, and to show it by inveighing against the 
L ^tekedness of France!' As 
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As to the, revolutionary rulers of France themselves, we are 
sorry to saltier indignant denunciation of them is exactly what, 
if she had been among us, jshe could not have hesitated to 
utter concenning some of our own Reformer^.* 

‘ Judgment, memory, comparison ,1 n ation, and ^Reduction, ■ 
afford human sagacity but slender assistance in its endeavours to 
develop® their future plans. We have flOt f even the data of consistent 
wickedness on which to build rational conclusions. Their measures, 
though visibly connected by uniform depravity, ate yet so surprisingly 
diversified by interfering absurdities,—such is their incredible eccen¬ 
tricity, that it is hardly extravagant to affirm that improbability is 
become rather an additional reason for expecting any given event to 
take place .’—Remarks on the Speech of M. Dupont. 

But we must now prepare to shut these volumes. The sister¬ 
hood drop away from before us one by one, and the sterling sense 
and worth of cveiy one of them are successi\cl$ exhibited in the 
most touching manner in the details of a Christian death-bed. 
We have been dealing largely in quotation, but we are sure every 
reader will thank us lor transciibing a page out of the correspond¬ 
ence of the late venerable Bishop of Limerick, just published, 
in which his lordship gives an account of a visit which he paid at 
Barley Wood in September, 1817, shorUy after the death of Sarah 
More. 

‘ Feeling, as they do very deeply, the sad breach made in their 
circle, they are wisely, cheerfully, and piously submissive to this 
appointment of Providence ; and neither their talents nor vivacity 
are in the least subdued. Patty is suffering, with exemplary pa¬ 
tience, the most excruciating pain ; not a murmur escapes, though, at 
night especially, groans and cries are inevitably ex^pufed; and, the 
moment after the paroxysm, she is ready to resume, with full interest 
and animation, whatever may have been the subject of conversation. 
Hannah is still herself: she took Charles Foster and me a drive to 
Brockley Combe ; in the course of which, her anecdotes, her wit, her 
powers of criticism, and her admirable talent of recitation, had ample 
scope. On the whole, though not unmingled witji melancholy, the 
impression of this visi4t.o Barley Wood is predominantly agreeable,—I 
might, indeed, use a stronger word: differences of opinion there do, 
it cannot be denied, exist; but they are differences? on their part, 
largely the growth of circumstances; differences, to(^ which will 
vanish before the earliest beams of eternity: I parted with them, as 
noble creatures, whom, in this world, I never might again behold; 
and while I felt some pangs, which I would not willingly hqve relin¬ 
quished, it was with deep comfort that I looked*forward in hope to an 
hereafter, when we might uieet without any of those drawbacks, in 
some shape or other, inseparable, perhaps, from the intercourse of 
mortals.’— Bishop Jebb's Letters , vol. ii. pp. 333,4. 
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Our readers can hardj^need to be reminded pf Vthe painful 
interest with which all orders of^ople neai^d, ^cwi| r ^^%rutnoufs 
that pecuniary distresses werfe likely to trouble the^misih^piftiiod 
of Mrs. More’s life,, Her establishment at Barley Wood lead’,got 
.into sad confusion alter the, death of her sister Martha, who “had 
through life been the manage?*bf their domestic details,—dishonest 
and dissolute servants had^, wasted her substance,—and for a 
season it was doubtful whether,, enough remained to secure her 
the comforts to which she had been accustomed. Ill the end, 
however, it turned out that, though she must consent once more 
to change her place of residence, theie would be no necessity for 
altering, in any essential respect, the style of her household 
economy. She removed to Clifton; and there, as has been 
already mentioned, she at last ‘quietly and placidly ceased to 
breathe’ in the September of last year. The account of her 
latter days, contributed to Mr. Roberts’s book by her friend and 
physician, Dr. Carrick, is so interesting, that we would vvilhngly 
extract it entire ; but we can only give these fragments :— 


‘ From the time Mrs. More removed to Clifton, her health was 
never otherwise than in a very uncertain and precarious state, and 
she seldom continued beyond a,few days exempt from some attack 
of greater or less severity. 

‘ To the friends and admirers of Mrs. Hannah More, it was painful 
during her latter years to see those great and brilliant talents, which 
had justly raised her to the highest pinnacle of celebrity, descending 
to the level of more ordinary persons. Yet there was this consoling 
circumstance in the ease of this admirable woman; that while the 
grand and vigorous qualities of her mind submitted to decay, the good, 
the kind, the beneficent, suffered no diminution nor abatement, to the 
last inomenT oiS'Oiiaciousness. Age, which of necessity shrinks and 
impairs the bodily powers, generally blunts sensibility, and narrows 
the social virtues. The soul which in youth, and in the prime of life, 
teemed with every liberal and benevolent quality, is not unfrequently 
observed to grow cold and insensible, parsimonious, and even ava¬ 
ricious, when sinking into the grave. With this remarkable woman 
it was signally the*'reverse. Her beneficent qualities not only sulfered 
no abatement, but expanded with her years. 0 

‘ So long as w her intellectual faculties I’emained but moderately im¬ 
paired, her wonted cheerfulness and playfulness of disposition did not 
forsake b^r f and at no period of her declining life did an impatient 
bus expression escape her lips, even in moments of painful 



seems worthy^of remark, that as it pleased the Almighty to 

f tetect this distinguished woman to a very advanced period of life, 
om the infirmities of temper, which often tend to render age both 
unamiable and unhappy, sb it likewise accorded with his goodness to 
^jjgare her from many of those bodily infirmities, which usually accom¬ 
pany 
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her eye was not dim: she 


pany length of yea|s. To . -- 

could read with ease, amt without spectacles, the smallest print. Her 
hearing was’almost unimpaired ; and until very near the close of life, 
hen,features were not shrunk, nor vVrinkled^awfr uncomely, and her 
person retained to a considerable degggjp its wonted appearance, as af 
a much earlier pej-jod. Even to the last.^ier death-bed was attended 
with few of the pains and infirmities *vhich are almost inseparable 
from sinking nature.’—vol. iv. p. $99—304. • 

Our respect, nay, veneration for the memory of Mrs. More, w ho 
perhaps did as much real good in her generation as any woman 
that ever held the pen, has, whatever Mr. Roberts may think, made 
us lenient critics of his part in this work. We now leave him with 
jespect for his motives and intentions; with regret for that nar¬ 
rowness of mind aud feeling, which it is, we presume, too late to 
expand; and with a simple expression of our h©pe that, at some 
luture period, the valuable letters embodied in these volumes may 
be printed by themselves. We are not aware that Mr. Roberts’s 
connecting narrative has given us any one fact which is not stated 
in the text of the correspondence, either following or preceding 
the page where he has chosen to make it the subject of his cir¬ 
cumlocutory prose. * 


Art. VII,— Mcmoires ou Correspondance Secrete du PercL’En¬ 
fant, Confesseur du Roi pendant lev trois annees de la Revo¬ 
lution, 1790, 1791, 1792. 2 vols. Paiis, 1834. 

XI7"E notice these volumes only to warn bur yjafters against 
^ * ail imposition—not indeed so gross and shameless as the 
Memoirs of Louis XV111. and Madame de Cr6qui, hut yet very 
dishonest. The title-page announces this work as the Memoiis or 
Secret Correspondence of the Confessor of the King during three 
eventful years. The editor’s preface adds, that the Pere L’Enfant 
lived at court, and concludes (as he might do if his premises w ere 
but true) that these *are indeed ‘precious memoirs’ Now', the 
truth is, that the Abbd L’Enfant w ; as not—nor, if lu^really w as the 
penman of these Memoirs, (which are not memoirs,) does he 
himself even pretend to have been—the king’s confessor; that 
during the three years specified he never was at court at all, aud 
never so much as saw either the king or the queen; that tjie pie- 
lended Memoirs are only a series of letters w'hich, even if genuine, 
have no claim to the character of a 1 secret correspondence,’ for 
they are chiefly and professedly mere repetitions of the journals of 
the day; and, finally, that, so far from being * precious ,* they are 
so nearly worthless, that we shall not even do them the sm&flT' 

honour 
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honour of bihmhgjthem, aish<k slrouldtb|i& K? good bargain 

if we could obtain a couple <sf S^ljingsiw Vmdt bart^bo^t ns .ten. 
Our readers will judge of theJMerest of such a p|blicltK^%y 
the confession of theSAitor, th$t * 

‘ We have printed the corft&pondence entire, except some myste¬ 
rious and allegorical passages, which w'e do not understand, or at 
least not clearly enough to be f able to afford a key to ,them. There 
■was certainly a political object hidden under these enigmatical pas¬ 
sages, which however we have thought it advisable to omit, because 
we have not the means of explaining their secret meaning.’— No¬ 
tice , xi. 

This is excellent—the man publishes the whole correspondence, 
except the passages which might be really interesting; and these 
curious passages are hidden from the public eye, because the indi¬ 
vidual blockheadUias not the means of explaining them—as if that 
would not have been the best reason for publishing them, in the 
possibility that others better informed than he might be able to 
elucidate these important secrets : and, to crown the absurdity, it 
happens that, by a whimsical inconsistency, this editor, who 
thinks it right to suppress what he cannot fully elucidate, lias not 
given us one note—no, f not a single syllable of explanation or 
observation upon any part of the correspondence ! 

The utter insipidity and insignificance of these Memoirs, as to 
any purpose either of information or amusement, relieves us from 
the necessity of adducing our reasons for disbelieving that they were 
written by the Pere L’Enfant at all. We shall only say that 
we incline to suspect that they have been lately fabricated by 
rummaging^lhe files of old newspapers ; or, if they were really 
written at the thud 1 , they must have been the nouvelles a la main 
of some asinine quidnunc in town, to some equally ignorant 
correspondent in the country, which the editor finds it convenient 
to attiibute to a piiest who fell in the massacre of the Abbaje, 
and whose name might therefore be usurped with impunity. As 
an article in the Biographie Universelle furnished the editor of 
Madame de Crequi’s Memoirs with his fictitious heroine , so we 
believe the editor— i. e m fabricator—-of the present volumes has 
borrowed his hero from the same work. But however that may 
be, nothing can be more stupid than the result. In the 77^ 
pages of which the two first volumes consist, (we are to have more, 
it^seems, if the public consents to be duped,) we have been able 
discover but one passage which contains anything like novelty. 
On the occasion of some difficulties in which the N ational Assembly 
is represented as having found itself in July 1791, after the return 
of the king, an old woman is quoted as having said, * Void le 
-mcementde la fin’ (vol. ii. p. 256.) Now, we had always 

heard 
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* ‘ * y '■ 

heard this mot .attributed id^M. dg’ /Talleyrand ,on the occa¬ 
sion of BuonaparteVidvasion of S-patri; and yve confess that we 
ansVatbeT i(Mined to believe it’ftf the well-known old gentleman 
thah*of the anonymous old wonAji M. d^Pfll ley rand, we know, 
affected —for reasons obvious enoug^—to think that the c Me-'* 
moirs of Louis XVIII.’ were genuine. We suppose that -this 
little incident will prevent his vouching for the authenticity and 
oiiginality of the ‘ Memoires du I? ere L’Enfartt/ 


Art. V III.— Memoirs of John Napier ofMerchist on, his Lineage, 
Life, and Times. By Mark Napier, Esq. Edinburgh, 4to. 
1854. pp. 535. 



rate in detail the personal history of the inventor of the logarithms, 
reflects little honour on Scotland. 


The author of such a book can afford to be told, without cir¬ 
cumlocution, of petty mistakes awd errors. He has overlaid his 
memoir with circumstances possessing but the thinnest and most 
fanciful connexion with its proper subject; he has frequently de¬ 
formed a naturally plain and manly style with vicious panni of 
trope and metaphor, which lufve about as ridiculous an effect as 
a gailaud of roses and lilies stuck on a lawyer’s wig ; and he in¬ 
dulges in sneers and innuendos, at the expense of certain con¬ 
temporary writers, in a tone wholly unsuitably to a work of grave 
and dignified pretensions. • 

If his estimate of his ancestor’s merits be somewhat exagge¬ 
rated, with that we are little disposed to quairel; and at all 
events there is no remedy for it,—the feeling in question inspired 
the writer to his task, and it is inextricably interwoven with the 
whole texture of his performance. 

We think he migh* have spared us the old woman’s story about 
the first Napho* being a second son of some antique Earl of 
Lenox, who in some action; place and date unspecified, did such 
signal service, that ‘ after the battle, every one sett^pg forth his 
own acts, the then king [name unknown] said unto them, ye 
have all done valiantly, but there is one amongst you who hath 
na-peer, and calling Donald into his presence commanded him 
to change his name from Lenox to Napeer,’ &c. &c. The only 
shadow of evideuce in support of this legend is in the fact that the 
Napiers of Merchiston bore, as far back as their line has been 
traced, the ancient arms of Lenox, with such a slight variatiiyjyj^ 

might 
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might have naturally, been adopted-, by a cadet* But the- existence 
and fortunes of a 'second sofl w, such a house/at a period after die 
Scots kings had ceased to speak’ptaelic, would* have ufr dohbt been 
traceable in the cl!ar^laries jof a nation proverbially studiotf'S of 
' .pedigree ; and as to the nutter of arms, why, if the legend of the 
name be true, should the^Merchistous have been the only Napiers 
that bore the coat of Lenox# They may have been originally, as 
some other families pf the same name certainty were,'vassals ot the 

ancient Earls of Lenox : and in this case an adventurer, removing 

• « _ . 

into another part of the country, might have chosen to set foilh, 
with a difference, the escutcheon of his chief, whose protection 
he still looked to in case of need, rather thafo the obscurer in¬ 
signia of bis own immediate race. We will not chase these 
(beams farther; the Scrope and Grosvenor contioversy* is 
enough to overtiArn all that the present wiitcr says as to the infal¬ 
libility of heraldic types as indications of descent. 

The first ascertained ancestor of the philosopher is Alexander 
Napier, v\ho purchased the estate of Merchistou in 1438, and was 
Piovost of Edinbuigh. He was, no doubt, a thriving trader of 
the town, who naturally invested his capital in lands close to its 
walls,—our author calls him ‘‘distinguished/ but specifies nothing 
save his provostship, which, however, was in those da)s a post 
usually held by men of some condition. His son, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Napier, was also a Provost of Pklinburgh—but he rose 

* We allude to a magnificent book, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, of which two 
volumes, in folio, are already in our hands, and a third is daily expected. It con¬ 
tains the evidence adduced in the court of the Earl Marshal of Engl ami, in 1385-9, 
m a cause orh^inatiug tfut of a grand heraldic dispute between two families, both 
in after tune inghiy distinguished. Two knights, it seems, appeared in the oriuy 
of Ricliaid II., during his Scotch campaign of 1385, bearing precisely the same 
coat-armour, viz. azure a bend or: these were Sir Richard Sciope and Sir Robeit 
Grosvenor. The one challenged the other’s light, and four years passed before the 
dispute could be settled; but in the end either party brought a host of witnesses to 
show that the arms in debate had been carried from all memory by his anccstois, and 
the Marshal at length declared himself satisfied that neither had trespassed in tho 
slightest degiee against the laws and usages of heraldry. Three volumes folio on 
such a subject may cause the reader of 1831 to stare ; &ut we can assure him this 
mass of evidence cannot be gone through without bringing cut, many curious traits 
of national manners. Among the witnesses on the part of Scrope are John of Gaunt, 
Hotspur, and ‘ Geoffry Chaucer, Esquire, aged forty years, armed twenty*seven years,’ 
who deposes V* having seen Sir Richard’s banner m/he camp of Edward HI. ull 
through the expedition of 1359-60, until he, Geoffry, Vas taken prisoner; and adds, 
‘ that he was once in Friday-Street, London, and walking through the street, he ob¬ 
served a new sign with those arms thereon, and inquired what inn this was which 
had hung*out these arms of Scrope; but one answered him, saying, “These arms, 
Sir, are not hung out for tne arms of Scrope, but are painted and put there by a knight 
of the county of Chester, called Sir Robert Groswenorand this was the first time 
he ever heard speak of the said Sir Robert, or of any one bearing the name of 
Grosvenor.’—vol. ii. p. 412. The Editor promises to give us in his third volume the 
detajjg of various other old causes of the like description. 




to 
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to more important, dignities,} he w$is employed as Ambassador to 
Denmark, England and thi^etl^rlands; and our author de¬ 
votes several pagOs to great "public seines of which he was, or 
might have been, a witness,—though wg^art? not quite sure that 
the sjfyin'gs and doings of Charles tb© Bold, Louis the Eleventh* 
and other such personages, not forgetting one Mr. Quentin Dur- 
ward, are much calculated to illustrate the invention of the loga¬ 
rithms. John, the third laird *of MerchistSn, was also a ‘mer¬ 
chant and magistrate’ of Edinburgh, a gentleman of the royal 
household, and a member of parliament. He married a lady 
of illustiious birth,^Elizabeth Monteith, a grnndaugliter of the 
last of that primitive line of Eails of Lenox to which we have 
already made allusion. He was slain, fighting on the side of 
James III., in the battle of Sauehie, near Stirling, in 1487 ; and 
Mr. Napier concludes his chapter thus magnilbquently, but to us 
unintelligibly:— 

‘ The period embraced by these successive provostships in the 
Merchlston family istsaul to have been palmy days for old Edina, who 
then commenced that mighty march of improvement, which has pro¬ 
gressed from the Cowgate to the Acropolis, outstripping the admira¬ 
tion of the woild and the patience df her taxed inhabitants.’!—p. 38. 

It appears to be made out by our author that the descendants 
of this thiid Baron of Merchiston had, through Elizabeth Mon- 
teilh’s blood, a legitimate claim to the earldom of Lenox,—but 
how, if so, they permitted that dignity to be assumed by the house 
of Darnley, and borne by them without challenge, until all their 
minor titles merged in the crown, he ofl’eis no conjecture. The 
subject of ancient Scotch peerage law has "enga^gj^ in our days 
a capacity not inferior to any previously ailufed into this depart¬ 
ment of learning,—that of Mr. John ltiddell; but it still remains 
exceedingly obscure. We suspect there will turn out to have 
been some renunciation and re-grant of the honouis before the 
Darnleys assumed them. Such things, however on the face absurd 
and unjust, were common in far more modern days. The Meichis- 
tons, however, received a considerable share of the Lenox estates 
when the male line failed, . 

We have neither space nor desire to follow our author into 
the details he has brought together about all thes8 lairds. The 
fourth and fifth fought at Flodden ; the sixth fell at Pinkie ; 
and the seventh, Sir Archibald Napier, was the philosopher’s 
father. He appears to have been a man. of extraordinary abi¬ 
lities and no inconsiderate teaming, both classical and mathe¬ 
matical ; and though a bustling politician, and a leading member 
of the justiciary bench, the intellectual influence which be exerted 
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over tbflT'.jHgaty deVelopnaehipf his low’s genius was, no doubt, 
such a#.to elititlef/iipt to oebnptr «omd spaed ijn these pages. By 
his marriage with a sister that%lack villaif^>Ari^^ oolhw^lf, 
the celebrated Biftli(Sp^pf*o^knftv,' he acquired fiew f cbhnexions r ffif 
the first importance; aficlTwi,#'prominent place, though', rare ex¬ 
ception 1 without spot or brinish on his character, in the chief trans¬ 
actions of a most stirring period ; but lie seems to have been a most 
careful and aflectioijate father, And his illustrious heir, having 
been bom in his early manhood, was to him*, .through the greater 
part of his life, more like a brother than a mij^f-in which one fact 
we have what is vunth chapters of eulogy op febth. 

The Napier was born in the Tower of Menffirston in 1550— 
four years after the birth of Tycho, fourteen before Galileo, and 
twenty-one before Kepler—all of whom were at the summit of 
fame before he was ever heard of out ot his native eiicle of con¬ 
nexions. But those great men, even the most unfortunate of 
them, had advantages far above au^ that fell to his share. He 
was born, indeed, in a distinguished family, and was tljc heir of 
opulence, and in hrs own house was encouraged from the first in 
intellectual pursuits and exertions; but his lot was cast in a remote 
and barbarous country, ip the? most melancholy period of her 
history; and his biographer may well say, that, 

‘ When we regard his times, the wonder is, not that his great con¬ 
temporaries of the continent became distinguished before him, but 
that after all lie should have extricated his mind fiom so many toils, 
and placed himself by a single effort at the side of the astonished 
demi-gods of science.’-—p, 5(>. 

The first ujptice we have of him, after the date of his birth, is in 
the tenth year of life age, when his able but unprincipled uncle, 
the bishop, is found writing to 1 the ryebt honorable anil Iris be»t 
beluflit bruther the Laird off Marchinstoun’ in these terms :— 

‘ I pray you, Schir, to send your sone Jhone to the schuyJlis—other 
to France or Flandaris; for he can leyr na guid at hame, nor get na 
proffeit in this maust perullus worlde.’ 

This advice, however, was not complied‘‘with; and Napier 
never left the paternal roof until 1when he 'Was entered at 
St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrew’s. During several winters 
before this the studies of that university had been cruelly disturbed 
—nay, for one year at J^ast, wholly suspended, in consequence 
of the tymults of the Reformation ; and in the only record now 
preserved of Napier’s own academical career we have a specimeh 
of the spirit of the times. In an address 1 To the Godly and 
Chrjgt’rifh Reader,’ prefixed to his Scriptural Commentaries, 

) he says— 



‘In 
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‘In my tender yeares ajw| barneij^e in Sanct Androis, at the 
, Bchooles, having, off the one'^S'rt, contracted a loving familiaritie 
witji a certliffe gentleman, a Papist; arid, on the other part, being 
attentive to the sermons of that pf»®od, Maister Christo¬ 

pher Goodman, teaching upon fcM*^i^'?ifyps, I was so mooved ih 
admiration against the blindness of rapi|ts, that could not most evi¬ 
dently see their seven-hilled citie Ronje painted out there so lively by 
Saint ,lohn as the mother of all ^spiritual whosedom, that not onely 
burstit I out in continual reasoning against my'said familiar, but also 
from thenceforth I determined with myselfe (by the assistance of 
God's spirit) to emplffy my studie and diligence to search out the 
remanent mysteries of that holy Book; as to this houre (praised be 
the, Lorde) 1 have bin doing at al such times as conveniently I might 
have occasion’—p. 8(5. 

Hereupon the biographer says— 

* A youth, under fourteen years of age, listening so intensely to an 

exposition of the Apocalypse from the pulpit, and bursting forth in 
disputation with bis Papistical companion, until he conceived the 
daring project of leaving not a mystery of prophecy unfolded, is a 
trait seldom surpassed in the history of boyhood. Galileo, when a 
few years older, was also roused to powerful activity in the house of 
God. But it was his eye that was flttra^ted,—a characteristic diffe¬ 
rence betwixt the practical and the speculative philosopher. In the 
cathedral of Pisa, to which city the young Italian had been sent for 
the benefit of an university education, he fixed his gaze upon the 
vibrations of a lamp. Amid the pageantry of that worship against 
which Napier warred, and of which Galileo was destined to be a 
■victim, he watched, with the eye of an eaglet, the isochronal move¬ 
ments of the chain, and measured them by the beatings of his pulse. 
The result was the pendulum.'—pp, SG, S7. # Jur 

This is only part of Mr. Napici’s somewhat long commentary 
on a very short text; but having no fuilher facts to produce le- 
specting the juvenile studies of the great man himself, lie goes off 
into an amusing enough but misplaced reviewal of the histories and 
clnuucteis of the other afterwards eminent persons who must have 
been educated at thg same time and place with him, and were there¬ 
fore probably, his early friends—interweaving, moreover, as he 
advances, an account of the origin and primitivewnstitutes of his 
univeisity. This latter topic had been sufficiently Seated in Dr. 
M'Crie’s ‘ Life of Melville ; ’ and the biographer might as. well have 
referred to a work so well known, and of such high authority. He 
introduces, too, some remarks in this chapter which wo» consider 
unfounded in substance, and rather pert ih expression. As, for 
example:— * 

* In the year 1494, an act of Parliament passed in Scotland, imposing 
a fine of twenty pounds upon every baron and substantial freeholder 
who neglected to put his son and heir to school. The limited appli¬ 
cation. 
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catioft Qf^is sl^ittite, wMoh^emed to^onsidjj? Hpt highest class of 
nobility "entitled to the lujuti^of ignecrance, savomfs, perhaps, more of 
barbarity &an the enactment itself does of theg^eyh^'fcl letters-’^ 
p. 84* * • ’.•I',, f W ™ \ > 

It is known to evt^^tewer of Scottish history, that* the titled 
nobility of that country ivere at no period educated below the 
standard of the gentry—quite the reveise; and if the limitation 
of the Statute of 14&4 had exchbhd the heirs of the peerage, it 
would have done so only because it was notorious.that their cash 
did not require to be piovided for by Act of»$?arliainent; but tlfe 
truth is, first, that the distinction between fiife 4 tftjed loids and the 
others of gentle blood, was in ancient ScotllittdV very slender one : 
they considered the matter of nobility much more as the French 
and other continental nations did, than alter the natiow fashion 
of England ; and-, secondly, that the lords are included in the 
Act in question, for though all barons wete not lords, all loids 
were barons. Nor can we admiie Mr. Napier’s judgment when, 
in the course of Ins lather disparaging view of the state of litera- 
ture in Scotland, before the appearance of his ancestor, he gives 
James 1. a decided superiority over Bishop Douglas, Sir David 
Dyndsay, and Dunbar hiiyseUV Dunbar, at all events, possessed 
a genius such as never yet fell to the lot of any io)al baid. He 
is in serious poetry ami in comic, in mystic allegory and ludicrous 
nai ration, in elegy, and, above all, in satire, one of the great masters 
of the middle ages—a gieatcr poet in all the high jequisites of 
the art, than any that intervened in Englaud betweeti Chaucer and 
the era of Elizabeth.* 


Still moreimcalled for is an excursus concerning George 
Buchanan, aPp. 99, &c .; the only excuse for it being, that 
Buchanan became Principal of another college at St. Andrews four 
yeais after Napier matriculated at St. Salvatoi’s. There is not 
the slightest evidence that Buchanan ever had any inlet course or 
connexion with the young laird of Meicliislon, or with any of his 
family; but the biographer lets his real object escape him, and this 


* \Ve are happy to see that Scotland has at length produced au edition of 
Dunbar’s collective works worthy of his high genius. It wn$ ’published a few 
months ago by a learned antiquarian aud bookseller of Edinburgh, Mr. David 
Laiug, in two vob-ines 8vo.; and the biographical preface and notes aie as creditable 
to him in one of nis capacities, as the very beautiful typographical execution of the 
whole work is in another. This book ought to have a place in every library of English 
poetry: the difference of dialect was in those daj s inconsiderable, and no leader of 
Chaucer will find any difficulty in mastering Dunbar, who, in addition to his other 
merits, has that of furnishiftg most extraordinary details of ecclesiastical hfe before 
the Reformation. He was himself in orders, ni^l boasts, in one of his produc¬ 
tions, that he had preached his way from Edinburgh all through Englaud to Calais ; 
but in spite of all ilic beauty of nis sacied poems, his personal manners seem to 
have been such, that, even in those unscrupulous days, neither prince nor prelate could 
• ventutf on giving him a benefice. 


- 
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is no other than to denounce .the groSs injustice of his countrymen 
in b&tig more mind|iaft of the.goet historian, than of the pro¬ 
found nia%M|giatiaMi and elaborate inteipreter of the Apocalypse. 
As to the .Idiere^^^pulace, he^ spurns themffor having invested 
Merchiston with the character of 1 i. e. a sorcerer :* but 
does he not know that the estimation^ or Buchanan among* the 
same classes is, at this hour, that «of au incarnate Joe Millar/ 
With respect to the more educated orders of the people, does Mr. 
Napier not expect# ip any country, to find the fame, either living 
or dead, of a great star of literatuie, pioperly so called, infinitely 
moie wide-spread tmSin that of even the most remarkable genius 
who shall have devoted himself to the abstruse departments in 
which his ancestor excelled ? Every boy of good education in 
Scotland has the beautiful verses of Jiuchanan by heart, and has 
been taught to consider with pude, on account of the consummate 
grace of its execution, that history which, on the scoie of au- 
thoiity, is by all admitted to be worthless—-embalming in its 
earlier pait all the dreams of Sennachie tradition—and in the 
latter, iejecting real and momentous peisons and events only as 
they weie seen thiough the densest nnsts of religious and political 
paitisanslup—by one whom, nevertheless, we will not, like Mr. 
Napier, dare to pronounce a bad man, and designedly a false 
witness. Lileiatuie and science must be conteuted each with its 
own peculiai tiiumphs and icwaids. 

We ought, howevei, to beg our biogiaphei’s pardon. Mer- 
chiston, it seems, was a poet also. He quotes some of lus ver¬ 
nacular veises—all, W'e suppose, that he has been able to dis- 
covei—and he appends to them, what is 90 doubt meant for 
eulogy —‘ I have seen woise in an Oxfoid pnae poftff! ’ 

Ouj* author, on the sole authority of Ciawford the peerage 
writci, assumes that Napier spent some lime in foieign pait* aftei 
he teimmaled his residence at St. Andrews; and heieupon we 
are favouied with a view of the then condition of the Univeisity 
of Pans, to which the young Scots of the dav unquestionably 
were accustomed tojesoit. We pass over all this chaptei. 'If 
Napier had slacked at Paiis, we should piobablv have found some 
allusion in his religious w.itings to the actual ftanneis of the 
Catholic continent; aud, at all events, he could hav% tarried but 
a little while beyond seas, since he appears as mairied and settled 
for life in Scotland immediately after he had attained lus majoiity. 
It, theieioie, could have signified little whether he ever sat at the 

The populai tradition, that # Napier had a familiar spirit which continually 
attended him m the shape of a black cud , is leferied hy our authoi to the fact, that 
lie held nmhi the crown some fat acres called the Poultry Lands, and was hound, hy 
lus tenme, to supply the cuisine of Holyrood House, on certain solemn occasions, 
with what the Code Gourmand delicately terms au Abelard de It* baxsc-cour. -* 
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Tlte ^biographer pres 
tinbnt ’ was hastened h 
massacre of St. Barthol&nvew.’ He espoused, at Merchiston , bn 
the 2nd of April, 1572, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Stir¬ 
ling of lveir in Stirlingshire—a family second to few below the 
rank of peerage for antiquity, opulence, aud historical distinction. 
But his must have been a hot honcymmm"for' a philosopher.- 
The ‘ Douglas wars,’ as they were called, frofn the stern Earl of 
Morton’s share in them, and which ravtgbuiit^-^otch metropolis 
and its vicinity for some years after the assassination of the Regent 
Munay, were then at their height; Edinburgh Castle formed the 
head-quarters of Mary’s partyr-rLeith of the other; and Mercliis- 
ton, from its position one of the "keys of the capital, was often the 
scene of conflict. Within a fortnight after the wedding, the ‘ old 
war and weather beaten fortalice’ was besieged by the queen’s 
troops, who speedily, according to the contemporary journalist, 
‘ won all the pairtis thereof except the donjon.’ A detachment 
from Leith, and the guns of Edinburgh Castle, relieved the inha¬ 
bitants of Meichiston at the moment when the queen’s soldiers 
were setting fire to the outworks, ‘ thinking to have smokit the 
men out of the donjon.’ This scene appears anything but Marian. 
The biographer, however, says :— - 

* Sir Archibald Napier and lih illustrious son wero too earnest in 
the Protestant cause to be devoted to a Catholic queen. But the 
relies and reminiscences of poor Mary, which are preserved in the 
family of Me^Sth-ston*—the little quaint pamielled closet there with its 
vast depth of window, still called Queen Mary’s bed-room,—arid above 
all, the long-cherished portrait, taken before sorrow had reached her, 
—are all touching indications that the house of Merchiston contained 
none of those factious rebels who dared to tell their sovereign that her 
“ life was the death of the church, as her death would be its life.” ’— 


p. 140. 

All this is prettily said—and we wish it were tjue—but it sadly 
1 wants confirmation.’ Neither father nor son had any turn for 
battles and ^sieges, for ‘dealings of the causeway,’ or being 
‘ smokit out of their donjonbut although many of their near 
relations were immediate followers and tried friends* of the queen, 
they had others equally zealous on the opposite side. The old laird 
was certainly a keen bud determined Protestant: here, de facto, we 


* Mr. Napier talks of two cousins-german of his hero, who were maids of honour 
to the queen before and daring her captivity in England, as ‘ the Misses Moubray 
of BciubougaU.’ Miss was not a style in whveh these ladies would have at all rejoiced. 

have 
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have hj* * fortal^|i|arrisqnc^ 4 anl|^««ded against this tjjtoeeo’s 
'•part#; and the son^^ We thalj[ &a^ ? v ^^^e4 with fes^oqr through 
^lifeulo the | feiu ciplg)@F * his h^ieagelat Sant Ahdf&M^t As for 
t^e relics ajfil reipirnscences preservedTu thS family, ‘ the little 
cjwaint pamielled closet’ and ‘tbi IqS^herished portrait/ Mr. 
Napier must permit us to say that ther^ i3 hardly an old house in 
Scotland which does not boast of«ts queen's chamber and au¬ 
thentic original Mary Stuart. *If one were? to believe half the 
‘ long-cherished ’ stories of this order, the poor lady could never 
have slept two'uigh£pJn one place during her brief reign, and 
fr>ust have spent nf£S£»of her mornings in sitting for her picture. 

Napier lost his %st;jwife in 15?<J, and soon afterwards re-mar¬ 
ried to Agnes Chish61m, of the ancient family of Ciomlix, who 
had the honour to be greut-grandaughter of King James IV. lie 
had one son and one daughter by his first wifej and ten children 
by the second. But of his middle life we find few domestic anec¬ 
dotes in these pages. A letter, dated 1580, shows him to have 
been then diligently employed in the superintendence of his futhci’s 
estate in‘the Lennox. He appears to have loved and well under¬ 
stood both agriculture and horticulture. Indeed, we may apply 
to him, from youth to age, as far as the circumstances of his 
time and country, and one pitiable weakness, would allow, Cow¬ 
ley’s eulogy of Evelyn,—-that he 

‘ Jn books and gardens placed aright 
Ilis noble, inntJcent delight.’ 

The father was at this time one of the supreme judges, and 
appears, like other ornaments of the Bench, to have often been 
brought into cummer , i.c., trouble, in couseqivpncc of his decisions. 
The philosopher, in one of his letters to ihe cfl?T gentleman, 
alludes to these afl’aiis, and makes special mention of one of 
the knight’s legal colleagues, John Graham of Hallyards, who 
shortly after determined a case in which Sir James Saudilands 
w as interested, in a way unpleasing to that powerful baron. 
Next day Saudilands had Graham shot when, riding to Leith; 
and another of the judges was about the same time seized when 
ambling on his. pony lor the benefit of his constitution and appetite, 
in the same neighbourhood—muffled in a cloak—Counted on a 
tall steed behind a moss-trooper—and conveyed, \%ithout more 
words, to the dungeon of a border laird, who had reason to appre¬ 
hend that his lordship’s opinion was unfaiourable to his interests 
in a cause about to be argued before ‘ The Fifteen.' "Amidst 
such scenes of civil disturbance and feudal violence were^the 
intense studies of this philosopher pursued; and we ought not 
to omit that his comforts during his residence in Lennox, were 
occasionally unproved by a visit of the Clan GregQr, against whom 
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he forbid it necessary to eWftyJnto afr.olUanoa'^ofensive wdtb—-or} 
in other words, to pay *Hblhck mail * to--f0he of the 
Campbells of Strath Earn, Towards the^oae #f^tis \ifa Ida, 
estates in that district |haro^ m "fthe desolation oWjjfce * Raid of 
Glenfruin, 1 made famou^m^the'Xiady of the Lake. 

* Proudly our pibroah has thrill’d in Glen-Fruin, 

And Banoehar’s groafis to our slogan replied: 

Glen Luss and Ross-dhu they are smoking in ruin, 

And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her side. 

Widow and Saxon maid J, <* , 

Long shall lament our raid, 

Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and^fh l^&e; 

Lennox and Leven-Glen 
Shake when they hear agen 
“ Roderich.yich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !” ’ 

But it does not seem that the mathematical agricultuiist was on 
the spot when these picturesque savages enacted Swing among 
his barns, and * spulzeit Ins bestiall.’ 

Napier must have been a singulaily prudent person-to avoid 
any dangerous entanglement in the religious- feuds of his day. In 
1584 James VI. began to dpal sharply with the Piesbjterian 
establishment on points Napiei’s attachment to which was well 
known ; and jet, though two of the philosopher’s neighbours and 
intimate friends, Pont and Dalgliesh, appear in the list of suffeiers, 
and the latter barely escaped martyrdom, the storm appeals to 
have passed harmless over the Donjon of Mercliiston. Perhaps 
the reputation which Napier had by this time attained as an astro¬ 
loger may have served him in good stead with the British Solomon. 
.Four jears Sftei wqrds, this hurricane over, and the exiled reli¬ 
gionists ie9tored, we find Napier returned as ruling elder to the 
General Assembly, and thenceforth he appears as taking a pio- 
minent pait in many ecclesiastical transactions of importance. 

* The Marvellous Napier’ made his first appiaiance in the 
Assembly in ‘the marvellous jear’—-so called befoiehand, says 
Archbishop Spohiswood, ‘ by the astrologucs,’ and which cer¬ 
tainly did produce many wonderful events: among others, the 
death of Catherine de Medicis, ‘ bluptie Jezabell to the saucts of 
God,’ as Jq^nes Melville the minister calls her in his Diary—the 
murders of the .Duke and Cardinal of Guise, at the instigation of 
Henry III.—tlie assassination of Henry himself—-and, above all, 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

“ Terrible was the feir, persing were the pretchings, ernest, zealus, 
and fervent war the prayers, sounding war the siches and sobbes, 
and abounding war the teares at that fast and Generate Assemblie 
keipet at Edinbruche, when the newes war crediblie tatfld, sum 
tymes of thair landing at Dumbar, sum tymes at St. Andros, and in 
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--^«wjl ! 'Ch this Inland was ill those days threatened 

hy the powMpril Catholic Spaf^am^ar to hive roused anew the 
early zeal of Napier for the study*£rtfM^%^foaition of the Book of 
Revelations. * He had long,’ says his biographer, ( been brooding 
over its depths, and now began to perceive a divine light breaking 
in upon his hitherto obscure lucubrations.’ In his own dedication 
of his Plain Discovery t not published however until 1593, he says 
t^ King James :>—g ^ 

4 Then, greatly r^Ses^i N in the Lord, I began to write thereof 
m Latin; yet I purjxraed nol^to have set out the same suddenly, and 
far lesse to have written the same also in English, til that of late, this 
Mjf insolencie of Papists, arising about the 1588 year of God, and 
Wy incresing within this Hand, doth so pitie our hearts, seeing them 
put.more trust in Jesuites and ttaminarie priests than in the true 
Scriptures, of God, and in the Pope and King of Spaine than in the 
King of kings, that to prevent the same , I was constrained of compas¬ 
sion, leaving the Latin, to haste out in English this present worke, 
almost unripe, that thereby the simple of this iland may be instructed, 
the godly confirmed, and the proud and foolish expectations of the 
wicked beaten downe; purposing hereafter, God willing, to publish 
shortly the other Latin edition hereof, to the publike utilitie of the 
whole church.* 


The Latin original never appeared; but, even before the Eng¬ 
lish edition came foith, Napier had found opportunity to sigualize 
his Protestant ardour by word and by deed. It is well known that 
m those days the High Calviuist party (to which he always adhered) 
considered James as almost an outcast in Israel on account of the 
reluctance which his Majesty manifested to alltfw the Kirk’s ven¬ 
geance full sway upon the persons and properties of the Romanists. 

‘ It was insisted, that as the reformed religion had been constitu¬ 
tionally established, all who professed the Roman Catholic faith should 
be compelled either to embrace the Protestant doctrines, or suffer the 
pains of rigorous excommunication ; and that, after ^uch delinquents 
had continued for a whole year thus cast off from Christian society, 
their property shpuld be forfeited to the crown,’-—p. 158. 

Our philosopher appears/on more than one occasion, to have 
beeu among the chosen organs of the Assembly in %heir efforts 
to overcome the * weake scruples * of their prince, who only 
hesitated to confiscate half the soil of his paupera regna, that it 
might not be ‘ polluted with idolatry, and javerrun by 'bloody 
Papists.’ (p. 161.) Napier’s father-in-law, Sir James Chis¬ 
holm, was one of the foremost of the Papists, and was espe¬ 
cially denounced in a proclamation of the Ecclesiastical Senate. 
Nevertheless, when on the 17th October, 1592, a select com¬ 
mittee was appointed to follow the king wherever lie might be 
vol. lii. no. civ. Q, h * found, 
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found, ‘ and lay before him, in a personal interview, certain 
well-digested instructions for the., punishmeillof the rebels,' &«• 
Napier was one of the two Ibarons intrusted with .this ‘extraor¬ 
dinary and perilous .mission/ ^laxwell of Cakderwbqfi being the 
‘other. With MelvillejK&e Moderator—whose diary has been 
quoted above—another ^mister, and a couple of burgesses—r-for 
colleagues, these two bold barons forthwith girded their loins, and 
arrived, by no means welcome* at Jedburgh where Kiug Jamie 
was then reposing himself. 

Mr. Napier says,— 

‘ His timorous heart must have quaked jit the sight of the un¬ 
flinching moderator of the church, and the,,majestic Merchiston; 
but he kept his trepidation to himself, and his rolling eyes shed no 
tears. James commenced with a violent invective against the synod 
of Fife, which had presumed to excommunicate beyond the bounds of 
its jurisdiction in the case of Sir James Chisholm ; and spoke bitterly 
against the moderator’s uncle Andrew Melville, and Mr. David Black. 
The representative of the church replied to this tirade, “ as it pleasit 
God to giff; and efter the king’s coler appeasit, we dischargit our 
commission in rnaist humble and fectful manner.’—p. 165”’ 

We suggest, that timorou^as the king may have been, and ma¬ 
jestically as the beard of ‘*the marvellous’ may have floated, there is 
nothing in our author’s own narrative to show that James quailed 
before its awful amplitude. He commenced w ith a ‘ violent in¬ 
vective ’—he ‘ spoke bitterly/—ajnd though he gave the party 
smoother words next morning, they returned re infectu. 

Next year, 155)3, appeared ‘A Plain Discovery of the whole 
Revelation of St. John, set foorth by John Napier, laird of 
Merchistoim* younger; whereunto arc annexed certaine Oracles 
of Sibylla, agreeing with the Revelation, and other places of 
Scripture/ This book is dedicated to James in an epistle al¬ 
ready quoted, and in which his sacred majesty is boldly counselled 
to ‘ purge his own country and his own house from all apparent 
spot of Antiehristianism/ and then to— 

‘ stand reformed*in the foare of God, ready waiting for that great day, 
in the which it shall please God to call your M. pr yours after you, 
among other jjeformed princes, to that -great and universall reforma¬ 
tion, and destruction of that Antichristian seat and citie Rome, accord¬ 
ing to the wordes prophecied, Apoc. 17, saying,—the ten horns ai;e, 
ten kings, &c.; these are they that shall hate that harlot, and 9hall 
make her desolate and naked, and shall eate up her flesh, and burne 
herselie with fire ;-vbeside also a warrant and comrnaund generally 
given to all men, Apoc, IB, saying,—re^warde her even as shee hath 
rewarded you, and give her double according to her workes, and in 
the cup that shee hath filled to you, fill her the double.’—p. 171. 

It is on this.treatise that Mr. Napier founds Merchiston’s claim 
to be honoured as * the first of Scotch theologians ’—a title of 

which 
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wfcibh miny readcfi',.'flaax bfc easily nidhced to make him a pre¬ 
sent. There is no;dput)t that Ifawas the first ip Christendom who 
promulgated q, detailed expositibn of th<? A^qpalypse—ndne that 
his exposition shows great ingenuity* a^id research, and is full 
of proofs* that he had mastered both' the original tongueg of 
holy writ, and could bring to their illustration all the resources of an 
excellent classical scholar. He appears also # modest and humble 
in his vein, when compared witfi most of those who have since 
caricatured and travestied his scheme of interpretation; but still 
we believe his descepdjant will hardly persuade the world to class 
this production with the invention of the logarithms; and for our 
own part, we are rather inclined to think that Scaliger was not far 
wrong when he said ‘ Calviuus sapit, quod in Apocalypsin non 
scripsit. 1 Our author complains that little is generally known, in 
these days, of the ‘ Plain Discovery,’ except that it fixed the day 
of judgment for some time * betwixt the yeares of God 1688 and 
1770;’ and is wroth with Sir Walter Scott for saying—‘ The sub¬ 
lime genius which marked, by the logarithmic canon, the corre¬ 
spondence between arithmetical and geometrical progression, had 
his weak point’—without having made himself minutely acquainted 
with the text of the ‘ Plain Discovery.’ We must, however, 
refer those who feel more curiosity than Sir Walter appears 
to have done on this subject, to the 1 Discovery ’ itself, or, what 
may pei haps satisfy a majority t of them, the very full account of it 
embodied in this ‘ Life of Napier.’ 

This inteipretation of the Apocalypse had, however, high fame 
in its day. A French translation being published during the siege 
of Rochelle, its decided identifications and prfi^nosfjcs are said to 
have greatly encouraged the beleaguered Huguenots. The book 
was also rendered into Latin and German; and often reprinted 
in England down to the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
perhaps it began to be rather disagreeable to consider it as a ruled 
point that the world was to come to an end between 1688 and 1700. 
Our author does not enumerate the .London editions: we have 
seen several of them, 3nd one, an octavo, dateji as low as 1(J45. 

Passing this'matter, in which, if Napier-showed weakness, 
he showed no more than Newton did a hundred year^ after him, 
we arrive at a transaction in which all the zeal of our biographer 
will hardly allow him to deny the manifestation of ‘ a weak point.* 
It was alluded to in Sir Walter Scott’s short account of Mer- 
chiston Castle in the 1 Provincial Antiquities of Scotland,’* but the 
particulars w r ere reserved far the diligent inquirer now before us. 
Every reader of the history of those times is w'eli acquainted with 
the dark and daring character of Logan of Ilestalrig, whos e re- 

* Miscellaneous Prose Woiks, vol. vii. p. 362.’ 
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mains—nine years after aJife of cabals and ceftapiuacies, and every 
species of violence and treachery* had closed-rdivere exhumed and 
gibbeted, in consequence of the discovery theftrmade tttet he had 
|iad a principal hand’in ^he to tjri&faour mysterious * Gowrie Plot.' 
For the furtherance of hfci^'audacious designs at the period when 
he was close linked with* the profligate Francis Stewart, Earl of 
Bolhwell, Logan contrived td’ get into his possession that gloomy 
and inaccessible faltness, on the wildest coast of the German 
Ocean, near St. Abb’s Head, which has since been celebrated 
under the name of Wolfscrag, in the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
Here Bothwell found, on many occasions j a safe and needful 
shelter; and hither Logan himself retreated*as often as his patri¬ 
monial seat at llestalrig was, fiom its vicinity to Edinburgh, too 
hot to hold him. To this grim stronghold of Fastcastle, in July, 
1694, the philosbphie Napier went, or had nearly gone, upon a 
very strange errand ; and one which will not seem the less strange 
because, as our author shows, Logan had been outlawed on the 
13th of June preceding, in consequence of his declining to ap¬ 
pear at the bar upon an indictment for highway robbery. Out¬ 
lawed as he was, however, he had dared to visit Edinburgh, and 
the ‘majestic’ sage of Merclhston, the ‘Marvellous Napier,’ 
placed hand and seal along with this desperado to the extraordinary 
document which our biographer now exhibits :— 

‘ ‘‘ At Edinbruch the day of Julij, yeir of God i"‘ v c foirscoir 
fourtein yeiris—It is apointit, contractit, and agreit, betwix the per- 
sonis ondirwrettin ; that is to say, Robert Logane o£_Restalrige on the 
ane pairt, and Jhone Neper of Merchistoun on the uther pairt, in 
maner, forme, and effect as followis :—To wit, forsamekle as ther is 
dywerss aid reportk motiffis and appirancis, that their suld be within 
the said Robertis dwellinge place of Fascastell a soum of inonie and 
poiss, hid and hurdit up secritlie, quilk as yit is onfund be ony man : 
The said Jhone sail do his utter and exact diligens toserche and seek 
out, and be al craft andingyne that he dow, i. a. [can exert], to tempt, 
trye, and find out the sam, and be the grace of God, ather sail find 
the sam, or than mak it suir that na sik thing hes been thair; sa far 
as his utter trawell diligens and ingyne may reach. For the quilk 
the said Robert sail giff, as be the tenoujr heirof, he'giflis and grantis 
unto the said Jhone the just third pairt of quhatsoewir poiss or hid 
ireasovr the'said Jhone sail find, orbeis fund be his moyan and ingyn, 
within or abut the said place of Fascastell, and that to be pairtit be just 
wecht and balance betwix thaim but [without] ony fraud, stryff, debait, 
and contention, on sik maner as the said Robert sail heff the just tvva 
partis, and the said Jhone the just third pairt thereof upone thair fayth, 
truth, anal consciens. And for the said Jhonis suir return and saiff 
bakcumming tbarvvith to Edinbruch, on beand [without being] spulzeit 
of his said thrid pairt, or utherways hairmit in body, or geir, the said 

Robert 
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Robert sail mafc tkekaid Jhone saiff edtivoy, and accuropanie him 
saiffle inHjEniner for said hah to Edinburgh, quber the said Jhone, 
beand sailfie returmt, sail, in presens of the sak^ Robert, cancell and 
destroy this presen>fcontract, as a#ul| djscherg ot ather of thair pairt\s 
honestiie satisfiet and performit to utheric. ; 'and ordanis that na uther 
discherge heirof but the destroying of this present contract sal be of 
ony awaill, forse, or effect. And incaiss the said Jhone sal find na 
poiss to be thair eftir all tryall and utter diligens tane, he referris the 
satisfactione of his trawell and painis to the discretione of the said 
Robert.—In witnes of thir presens, and of al honestie, fidelotie, fayth, 
and uprycht doing to bb observit and keipit be bayth the saidis pairtis 
to uther, thei heff subscrywit thir presentis with thair handis at Edin- 
bruch, day and yeir forsaid. 

‘ Rorert Logans of Realalrigc. 

* Jhone Neper of Merchisloun.' 

This deed, all but Logan’s signature, is in the hand-writing 
of Merchiston himself; and there is every reason to suppose that 
he suffered some grievous injury from his outlawed ally in con¬ 
nexion with this business. In a lease granted by him in 159f>> 
he allows his vassal to have any sub-tenants lie may please, 

* allenarlie nocht of the surname of Logan.’ Here our informa- 
tion ends ; and the biographer enters into a long dissertation, of 
which we can only give one paragraph. 

' We are prepared by the history of that age, by the lives of the 
most illustrious ornaments, from Cardan to Keeler, for any absurdity, 
however wild and baseless, proceeding from any intellect, however 
powerful and profound. But there is something in this little quiet 
Scotch contract, entered into betwixt the best man and the worst man 
whom Scotland then held, more startling than tl*e Harmonices Mundi 
of the imaginative German philosopher, or the fftllyot Tycho Brahe 
and his prophetical idiot. Most of these instances of superstition 
create disgust from their extravagance, or doubt from the vague¬ 
ness of the record ; but here is a page of such chastened and decent 
magic, so authentically recorded, and soberly set down by the same 
hand that set down the Canon, Miri ficus Loqarithmorum, that common 
sense herself must pause to consider it.’—pp. 224, 5. 

It is, indeed, a,very complete specimen of i chastened and decent 
magic.’ Napier is careful to mark that all his ‘ in§yne and craft’ 
are to be exerted under ‘ the grace of God ;’ in this aespect he is 

guarded as Sidrophel himself, w ho, w hen Hudibras hints some¬ 
thing about the potent help of Satan, answers indignantly, that 
the knight ‘ has the wrong sow by the ear’— 

‘ For I assure you, for my part,* 

I only deal by Rules of Art, 

Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Conclusions of astrology; 

But for the Devil, know nothing by* him, 

But only this, that I defy him.’ 


The 
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The idea of having such a piece of business put into l^gular legal 
form, andtlie exact stipulations about the thir$patt of the pit&e, 
are, however, as far % as we have seen, peculiar to the magic shop of 
]VJerchiston Castle, ahd jqaust be allowed to savbur strongly of its 
canny locality. ^ 

In his Descriptive Essaj already quoted, Sir W. Scott says it 
is curious to observe that contemporary with our hero, was a noted 
astrologer in England, by name Nfipper, and signifies his suspicion 
that this may have been a scion of the Scottish Napiers. The 
Rev. Dr. Richard Nappcr, of Sandford, Bucks, the chosen ally of 
Sidrophel— i. e. 3-dlly—w'as, it is now shown, a cousin-german of 
the philosopher—the sou of his father’s youifger brother, W'ho had 
married and settled in the south ; and every one must see a strong 
family resemblance between the portraits of the astrological kins¬ 
men with which *tliis volume is embellished; that of Richard 
.Napper here engraved is in the Aslimolean Museum, Oxford. 
He also has a majestic beard, as might well beseem the favoured 
mortal, that, il old Aubrey is to be trusted, ‘did daily converse 
with the angel Raphael, who gave him the responses whereon he 

wrote R. Ris; that is, Respnmum RaphaeUs .Raphael did 

resolve him in 1619 , that Mr. "Booth, of Cheshire, should, within 
three years, have a son to inherit; and SiTOcorge Booth (the first 
.Lord Delamere) was born, accordingly, December 18, anno lfi‘22. 

‘ This,’ adds Aubrey^ ‘ l did extract out of Doctor Napper’s Ori¬ 
ginal Diary. He was a good astrologer.’ 

To return to old ‘ Marvellous’—Mr. Napier conjectures, and 
plausibly too, that the pose w'as not the only thing the lord of 
I’astcastle h^d a faftcy to, when he contracted for a visit of the 
wise man. Tlfe Popish chiefs, against whom Mcrchiston had 
taken so strenuous a part, wcie ultimately declared guilty of high 
treason, and their possessions confiscated by act of parliament in 
June, 1594, w'hereupon these men, driven to despair, began forth¬ 
with to muster their forces, with the view' of trying one campaign 
more against the predominant Calvinists. They took the field 
accordingly, with the concurrence and secret* aid of Rotlwell and 
Restalrig, and the opposing general, t(ie Earl of Argyle, received 
a signal deleft at Glenlivet in the October ensuing. Now, it 
was in the intervening July that the Fastcastle contract was exe¬ 
cuted ; and the biographer intimates his suspicion, that the design 
of the outlawed bandit was to make prize of the seer of Merchiston, 
and compel him to be present in the Romish camp, there, by his 
superior skill, to neutralize the wiles and machinations of a famous 
sorceress, whom the pious Protestant Argyle had enlisted, and who 
really attended him through the campaign. That precisely about 
this time Napier attracted general attention, in consequence of his 

announcing 
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announcing himself to be in possession of some most extraordinary 
secrets, likely to bring Iny campaign in which he took part to a 
speedy conclusion, |bere qan, indeed, be no doqbt. One of these 
is thus blazoned bf -Sir Thomas 'the author of our. 

admirable old translation of < Rabelais.’ 

‘He had the skill (as is commonly reported) to frame an engine 
which, by verfcue of some secret springs, inward resorts, with other 
implements and materials fit for the purpose, inclosed within the bowels 
thereof, had the power (if proportionable in bulk to the action required 
of it, for he could have made it of all sizes) to clear a field of four miles 
circumference, of alL the living creatures exceeding a foot of height, 
that should be found thtfreon, how near soever they might be to one 
another; by which means he made it appear, that he was able, with 
the help of this machine alone, to kill thirty thousand Turks, without 
the hazard of one Christian. Of this it is said, that (upon a wager) 
he gave proof upon a large plain in Scotland, to the destruction of a 
great many herds of cattel, and flocks of sheep, whereof some were 
distant from other a whole mile. To continue the thread of the story, 
as l have it, I must not forget that, when he was most earnestly 
desired by an old friend of his, even about the time of his con¬ 
tracting that disease whereof he dyed, he would be pleased, for the 
honour of his family, and his own everlasting memory, to reveal 
onto him the manner of the contrivance of so ingenious a mystery ; 
his answer was, That for the ruin and overthrow of man there, were 
too many devices already framed, which if he could make to be fewer, 
he would with all his might endfeavour to do ; and that by any new 
conceit of his the number of them should never be increased. Di¬ 
vinely spoken, truly.* 

This was long considered as one of Urquhart’s wildest rodo¬ 
montades; but Mr. Napier gives us a documewt frdm the manu¬ 
scripts in Lambeth Palace, which vindicates to a great extent the 
Knight of Cromarty’s account of this miraculous machine. In 
July, 1590, his hero, still inflamed with the old zeal against Spain 
and the pope, transmitted to King James’s ambassador at London, 
a list of ‘ secret inventions profitable and necessary for defence of 
this island, and withstanding of strangers—enemies of God’s 
truth and religion,’—in which the third item is thus by himself 
described:— % 

t k 

* A piece of artillery, which, shott, pasBeth not linallie through the 
enemie, destroying onlife those that stand on the random thereof, and 
fra them forth flying idly, as utheris do; but passeth superficially, 
ranging abrode within the whole appointed pla^e, and not departing 
furth of the place till it hath executed his whole strength, by destroy¬ 
ing those that be within the*boundesof the said place.'—p. 247. 

This is clearly what Urquhart alluded to; and we only wonder 
that he did not consider . some of the other devices in the same 

paper 
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paper as dually worthy of* celebration. The Armada was/ no 
doubt/ discomfited without the assistance Of Mferchistort’s * profit¬ 
able inventions / ,and this, such as it is, must serve as our conso- 
lation. 

To be serious, however, we have no desire to insinuate that 
Napier’s fancy may not Have anticipated something like the steam- 
gun of Mr. Perkins, which probably will be found, whenever there 
is another great war among civilized nations, a most efficacious 
instrument in the defence of fortified places: still less are we at 
all disposed to question that, in another of the articles of Napier’s 
catalogue, his descendant is entitled to recognize the germ of 
some of the most remarkable of modern discoveries in the science 
of catoptrics. His observations on this subject are extremely 
well worthy of attention, but they are drawn out (necessarily and 
propei ly) to such‘a length, that we must be contented with referring 
our readeis to pp. 250—269- 

In the next chapter we are thrown back from science—or the 
dreams of science—to the barbarous state of society in the country 
where Merchiston’s lot had been cast. His father’s sons by a 
second marriage were so much younger than him, that they always 
considered him also, as standing to them in loco parentis , while, 
on the other hand, in their letters to his son, their nephew', this 
gentleman is uniformly addressed as ‘ loving bruther.’ This is a 
trait w ell w orth preserving. These cadets w'erc, however, separated 
otherwise, and more effectually th&n by disparity of years, from 
the philosopher, who painfully constructed their ‘ celestial themes/ 
as they successively came into the world: they were all hot, head- 
stiong gallants, continually engaged in broils and duellings, the 
perfect plague and> sorrow of the ancient judge Sir Archibald, 
and his great heir, who was by this time a man of fifty. One 
of them having slain a gentleman of the clan of Scott, in the course 
of an excursion to Ettrick Forest, in l(j00, was shortly afterwards 
beset and murdered under the very walls of Holy/ood House, by 
six avengers of the same name and kindred ; and it w r as with the 
utmost difficulty that Sir Archibald Napier »and the philosopher 
prevented two more of the younger brothers from pursuing this 
fatal feud. Tlj; reader of this story can hardly need to be reminded 
that the old border manners were still in a fine state of preservation. 
The ‘Bold BuccleuchV splendid exploit of storming Carlisle 
Castle at midnight, and rescuing from thence that king of thieves 
1 Kiruncmt Willie/ Ijad, for example, occurred so recently as 
1596; nor was the situation of the Scotch monarch such as to 
enable him, however anxious on the subject, to offer Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth any sort of reparation for this outrageous insult. 

The fiercest of these refractory prodigals, the reader will not be 

surprised 
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surprised to bear, became in^jthe; sequel the rival?both oMiis 
brother & astrology, and'' of his father as one of the lights of the 
Scottish bench. Our author says— 

‘ In those times, tVe can imagine a full exhibition of “ the fifteen” 
to have resembled a menagerie at feeding hours, and well worth double 
price to have witnessed. A full attendance, however, was rarely to 
be counted on. A judge in his pl£fce one day was gone the next. 
It might be “ auld Durie,” the Pfesident, carried off in his walks as 
if by demons, and concealed no one could tell where; or Hallyards 
murdered on th'e shore of Leith ; or Edzell sent to Dumbarton Castle 
for his share in a desperate feudal combat fought on the High Street 
during the previous night; or the whole court adjourned to make room 
for the criminal trial of their brother CliftonhaH’s only daughter and 
heiress, who was “ takin to the Cartel-hill of Edinburgh, and there 
bund to ane stailc, and burnt in assis, quick, to the death,” for witch¬ 
craft. Among these, or such like, sat Alexander Napier, whose dictum, 
so encouraging to litigation, was “ niver imbrace dishonorabell agri- 
merit, for all is dishonorabell quhair thair is not eie for eie, and tuith 
for tuith ; ” and who moreover read his session-papers in the stars, and 
wrote his interlocutors in the twelve houses of Heaven, being a most 
learned judicial astrologer.’—p. 320. 

The philosopher had violent quarrejs with his younger brothers 
at the time of his father’s death; but eventually succeeded in vin¬ 
dicating his right to some property of which they undutifully 
strained every nerve to despoil him. He appears to have had 
comfort, however, in the behaviour of his own children, especially 
in that of his eldest son. Scaliger said, that if he had twenty sons 
lie would make none of them a scholar, and Merchiston seems 
to have had much the same fancy. His heir was in early youth 
attached to the personal service of the king,*accompanied him to 
England in 1603, and was in the sequel elevated to the peerage, 
now possessed by his representative through the female line, the 
eighth Lord Napier. The first who bore the title appears to 
have been a man of high talents and character.* 

We must not exactly rival the manager who left out the part of 
Hamlet, and conclude our article without saying anything about 
the Logarithrrfs; but what wc do say on that subject must be 
short: our object has been to trace our author though his strictly 
biographical pages—and we well know that those who are capable 


* The male representative of Merchiston is Sir William Napier, of Milliken, in 
Renfrewshire, Bart.: he comes from the third son of rfhe philosopher. The Portu¬ 
guese Count of Cape St. Vincent,—Colonel William Napier, the author of ‘The 
History of the Peninsular War,*—Colonel Charles Napier, the governor of the new 
Australasian colony,—and the learned author of the work before us, are all younger 
shoots of the noble branch. It must be allowed that the blood of Merchiston, in 
Spanish phrase, has been a strong blood. 
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of esiteringWith real interest on the very laborious scientific depart¬ 
ment of his work would not thank us for a compendium. We ex¬ 
pected', perhaps foolishly at such a distance of time, some account 
of the inventor’s modes of study, and of the steps by which he ■ 
worked out the grand problem which must ever entitle his name 
to be placed between those#of Archimedes and Sir Isaac Newton; 
but we find nothing of the stfrt, except a vague tradition that in 
his latter years he wap much afflicted with the gout, and, shutting 
himself out from general society, pursued his mathematics in a 
small room, situated above the battlements of Merchiston Castle, 
which has ever since continued to be visited by the venerating 
pilgrims of science. It appears, however, that it had cost Napier 
nearly half his lifetime to bring his invention to a state fit for pub¬ 
lication : Tycho had certainly received from a Scotch gentleman 
of the name of Baillie some hints of the discovery full twenty 
years before the Canon Mirificus issued from the press of Andrew 
Hart, of Edinburgh— 

‘ With the exception of those little episodes we have noticed, of 
battle, murder, and sudden death, Popish plots, pestilence, and famine, 
ever and anon demanding more or less of our philosopher’s time and 
attention; together with the whole charge of his own twelve children, 
and more than half the chargfc of his unruly brothers—besides farm¬ 
ing operations, extending from the shores of the Forth to the banks 
of the Teith, and the islands on Lochlomond ; mingled with occasional 
demands upon his “ singular judgment,” from the General Assembly 
of the church, to the dark outlaw who indulged in magic, and the 
courtly lawyer who sought a lesson in mensuration; with the excep¬ 
tion, we say, of these inevitable interruptions, our philosopher had 
lived the life of an intellectual hermit, entirely devoted to his theo¬ 
logical and mathematical speculations.’—p. 323. 

‘ The destiny of Napier was now about to be fulfilled. Scarcely 
conscious himself of the magnitude of the achievement, and while he 
was seeking his immortality in other speculations even more unap¬ 
proachable, he had broken the spell which through all ages had bound 
the genius of numbers in her mysterious labyrinths,—which, invincible 
to the schools of G'reece, and undisturbed by the revival of letters, 
had baffled Archimedes and tortured Kepler. In the yoar 1614, when 
his mind had exhausted the body, and, to use his own expressions to 
Charles I., “ n<^v almost spent with sicknesse !” Napier published his 
Mirijvci Canonis Descriplio Logarilhmorum * —p. 327. 

Our author’s ninth chapter is entirely devoted to this great 
achievemeut, and he certainly works out his exposition of its de¬ 
tails, and compares ancf contrasts it with the leading discoveries 
of other masters of the mathematics, aricient and modern, in a 
style which reflects much credit on his enthusiastic diligence. 
We must, however, limit ourselves to the openiug paragraphs :— 

‘ That 
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* That oqr own ftrtitaato may not hyperbolical to those wjio 
(with Pinkerton) 4ay imagine thV logarithms to he “but an useful 
abbreviation of a particularijpnch of the mathematics,” we shall com¬ 
mence this chapter with the words of 4 philosopher who knew what 
he was writing about. “ The life of the great Napier,” says Sir John. 
Leslie, “ devoted to the improvement of the science of calculation, 
was crowned by the invention of loga^ithAs, the noblest conquest ever 
achieved by man." * He who wrote this sentence was;no granter of 
propositions, or one very widely awake to excellence in others; but he 
was deeply imbued with the powers of numbers, and knew, if any 
man did, the relative value of every conquest in the mathematics. 

‘ Unquestionably, the author of the modem analysis, the discoverer 
of the composition of light, the prophet of universal gravitation, is 
“ immortal by so many titles,” that no country and no age can point 
to his equal. But (without taking into account many peculiar dis¬ 
advantages under which Napier laboured) if we consider what really 
constitutes the magnitude of any conquest which an individual can 
claim, we will be inclined to admit, that the expressions used by 
Leslie are not the loose and exaggerated utterance of admiration. 

‘ In reSpect of its indications of abstract mental power, his inven¬ 
tion or discovery (for it combines the characteristics of both) must, 
it is true, undergo a comparison \yith the fluxionary calculus of 
Newton ; and by an authority at least as high as what we have quoted, 
that wonderful analysis was pronounced to be “ the greatest discovery 
ever made in the mathematical sciences.” But the same author, in 
the same work, had previously declared, after a minute inspection of 
the intellectual order of the logarithms, “ Of Napier, if of any man, 
it may safely be pronounced, that his name will never be eclipsed 
by any one more conspicuous, or his invention superseded by any¬ 
thing more valuable.” t Nor are these eulpgies of Napier and 
Newton inconsistent with each other. The higher calculus was not 
so much an individual conquest, as the grand result of a succession of 
victories under separate leaders, and during distinct campaigns. 
Euclid, Cavalieri, and Descartes paved the way directly to that calcu¬ 
lus. The torch that fired the pile had been passed from hand to hand 
through a succession of ages ; and while a series of the most illus¬ 
trious names in the annals of speculative power mark a constant pro¬ 
gress to the point wlTerc Newton and Leibnitz simultaneously con¬ 
quered, that gradual approach was latterly covered and fortified by a 
cloud of skirmishers, whose collateral aid, illustrated hv such names as 
Torricelli, Roberval, Fermat, Huygens, and Barrow, tTOll deserves to 
be remembered. The invention of logarithms presents a different 
aspect. They were the result of an unaided, isolated speculation, and 
unlooked for when they appeared: a victory, # in short, in defiance of 
all established rules of progressive knowledge and systematic conquest. 
What right had a philosopher of the sixteenth century, born and bred, 
too, among the savages of Scotland,—“ Scotus Baro , cujus nomen 

* ‘ Leslie's Philosophy of Arithmetic.’ f * Professsor Playfair’s Dissertation.’ 

mihi 
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rruhi extitUf as Kepler at first designed him,—to anticipate triumphs 
which, in the order of things, belonged to the close of the seventeenth 1 
What had he to do with so powerful a;$w>mmand of the doctrine-of 
series, and the theory of indices* before'that department of mathe¬ 
matical science was evolved,—or with the fruit of a tree before it 
was planted ? 

* On the other hand, so^'far^as regards practical utility, what may 
compete with his invention ? A modern astronomer could better spare 
his telescope than his tables of calculation ; and almost miraculous as 
is the power of the infinitesimal analysis, the finest steps in the working 
of that exhaustless instrument of human investigation are dependent 
upon the aid of logarithms. When Newton attained the analysis, he 
had been already gifted with that engine, which ultimately afforded his 
calculus “many of the most refined arid most valuable of its re¬ 
sources.”* He had, it is true, only to contemplate the logarithms 
through the medium of his own analysis in order to obtain a far 
simpler view and easier command of the former invention than its 
author could possess; but it must ever be remembered, that, although 
Newton had the logarithms when he discovered the calculus, Napier 
had not the calculus, nor the steps which led to the calculus, when 
he conceived, discovered, and computed the logarithms. While, even 
in the comparison of practical^ utility, Napier’s invention claims a 
sublime fellowship with Npwton’s, the latter does not descend in 
like manner to mere mortal necessities. Logarithms are so useful 
and prevalent in the ordinary arts of life, that many a practical 
man is most efficient w’ith those tables, who neither knows nor 
cares about the mystery of their construction, and would sooner 
think of mastering the craft of his own spectacles than the fine theory 
of that invention. The practical application is familiar to the anti- 
philosophical midshipman at sea; yet, so uncertain was the art of 
navigation until this^aid raised it to the sciences, that the scriptural 
prophecy, “ Multi pertransibunl et augcbitur sciential' may be said 
only to have been fulfilled when the logarithms were published. High, 
then, and indisputable as is the throne of Newton, Professor Leslie 
was right, and used no exaggerated expressions, when he called 
Napier’s invention the noblest conquest ever achieved by man ; and, the 
more closely the mathematical achievements of all ages are examined, 
the more just will this eulogy appear.’—pp. 328-331. 

Mr. Napier next devotes a very amusipg and interesting chapter 
to the receptiorfwhich the invention of logarithms met with at home 
and abroad. 'The Canon was instantly appreciated by Kepler, 
whose enthusiastic letters to the Baron of Merchiston reflect honour 
on his name, and would of themselves be sufficient to put to 
silence alt those cavillers, such as Hutton, who have ever ventured 
to dispute the entire originality of the discovery. Mr. Napier 
s hows, no t less distinctly, that the subsequent improvement of the 

* ‘ Playfair.’ 
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Canon, put forth in London by Hen0 Briggs, had befen antici¬ 
pated by the author himself, ^vith whom the great English mathe¬ 
matician spent a whole mdlgtl) at Merchiston Castle, in the summer 
of 1615. Such was the 'Savilian j^Nbfessor’s enthusiasm and vene¬ 
ration, that he made a second progress to Scotland for the sole 
purpose of renewing his intercourse witj^ the Baron in l6l6; but 
this was their last meeting. Briggs was preparing for a third visit 
to the romantic old tower when he received intelligence that the 
great inventor of logarithms, worn out by his* vigils, had expired 
at Merchiston on the 4lh of April, l6l7. 

His intellectual activity had continued almost to the last un¬ 
abated, for the original publication of his Rabdologia is dated in 
1617. 

‘ In the progress of his great work, mechanical contrivances for re¬ 
lieving the difficulties of computing had not escaped him. From his 
extensive reading (in an age when books and those who loved them 
were rare in Scotland,) he gathered, that in Greece, and elsewhere, 
the abacus and other modes of palpable arithmetic had been in use for 
practical purposes. He saw that such contrivances were far beneath 
the dignity and power of intellectual operations, but his genius neg¬ 
lected nothing, so in passing he remodelled that chapter too, and 
enriched it with new stores. Both during the progress of the Canon 
Mirificus, and afterwards, he had contrived a variety of these methods, 
of which the most important was Rabdologia, or the art of computing 
by means of figured rods, better known by the name of Neper’s bones . 
These inventions he had not at*first considered worthy of publication, 
hut having communicated them to his friends, they were beginning to 
he known both in this country and abroad, and of course in danger of 
being pirated.’—p. 413. , 

Neper's Bones are, as most of our readers #may remember, ce¬ 
lebrated in Hudibras ; they are not nowin use; but we were sur¬ 
prised to find them confounded, in a late popular work, with the 
logarithms themselves. 

Merchiston’s last will is dated the fourth day before his death. 
He was buiied in the old parish church of St. Culhbert; but 
that edifice has disappeared; and if ever he had any other monu¬ 
ment but his own works, there is none such now; except indeed 
this claboiate biography, which will henceforth Imiid down the 
name of one of his gifted descendants in honourable counexion 
' with his own. 

The effect of this book is certainly on the whole most extraor¬ 
dinary and most interesting. That such an invention Napier’s 
should have been the crowning triumph of a life almost entirely 
devoted to the most noble pursuits of science and learning, amidst 
the scenes of tumult and havoc here described, will ever be one of 
the most remarkable facts in the history of human intellect. The 
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agtrologictal and mechanical drekmson which we* have had occa¬ 
sion to dilate are characteristic not of the man, but of art age 
‘ when the chrysolis of the adept was still hanging on the brilliant 
wings of science.*' ,His theological labours, prompted by the ex¬ 
ternal circumstances of his time, and darkened by its prejudices, 
are valuable as illustrating the extent of his acquirements in fields 
remote from mathematics, and as containing abundant evidence 
of the profound piety of this great mind. In every private relation 
of life he appears to have been a model of prudence and rectitude ; 
and he neglected no public duties incident to his station in the 
world, but rescued, with equal decision, from the seductions of 
opulence and the convulsions of civic strife, the time requisite for 
completing one of the sublimest monuments of scientific genius. 

This book may be advantageously cut down in preparing 
another edition, which we hope will assume a less expensive form; 
but the execution is, in all serious respects, honourable to the 
writer. There is a freshness and buoyancy of spirit about it 
which sustains the reader’s attention throughout, and is well worth 
a century of tame elegancies. 


Art. IX.—1. Speech of, Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, on 
occasion of a Petition from certain Members of the Senate of 
Cambridge, on Monday, April 21 , 1834. London. 

2. Thoughts on the Admission of Persons, without regard to their 
Religious Opinions, to certain Degrees in the Universities of 
England. By Thomas Turton, D.D., llegius Piofessor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Dean of Peter¬ 
borough. Cambridge, 1834. 

3. The Danger of Abrogating the Religious Tests and Subscrip¬ 
tions which are at present required from persons proceeding to 
Degrees in the Universities, considered in a Letter to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. By George Pearson, B.D., 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, &c. 

4. The Admission of Dissenters to graduate in the University of 
Cambridge. A Letter to the Right honourable Viscount 
Althorp, M.P., by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., 
Fellow of r £?inity College, Cambridge. 

5. A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D., Sfc. By Connop 
Thirl wall, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

* J AP PJ&BHEND/ said the admirable prelate whose speech 



lands at the head of these pamphlets, * that the applica¬ 
tion which has been made to Parliament to force Dissenters into 
tnc Universities is not so much an application to remove dis¬ 
abilities 
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abilities from theDissenterfc* a». au application to persecute the 
Church of England.— •, " 

‘ The word’—continued his lordship— 4 is not too strong for the 
occasion. For, what does 4his application amount to ? That it shall 
not be in the power of the wisdom and munificence of any individual, 
or bodies of individuals, to establish any institution which shall give 
to the members of the Church of Enelana the best possible education 
and instruction in the principles of their religion; because, when 
established, and when its success*is most signally manifested, it must 
of necessity be such as shall exclude those who do*not belong to the 
Church; but who, from envy, or from whatever other motive, may 
be anxious to intrude themselves into it. 

4 My Lords, I scruple not to call this measure, if it be adopted, direct 
persecution; I will further venture to say, that such a proceeding 
would be contrary to every principle of law and equity, which the 
jurisprudence of this country has hitherto recognized. I affirm, in 
short, that Parliament has not the right, however it may have the 
power, to order it. It is*, I apprehend, an admitted principle, that 
where a corporation has received its charter for a specific purpose, 
the law of England repels, and the Legislature of England has hitherto 
repelled, every attempt to break in upon that corporation, except on 
an allegation, either that its members have omitted to perform the 
duties for which they were‘incorporated, or that the purposes for 
which they were incorporated were originally, or have been declared 
by subsequent enactments to b^ illegal, immoral, or superstitious. 
Such, I will venture to say, is the principle of the law of England in 
respect to corporations ; and even if a lawyer could devise any plea in 
derogation of it, I am quite sure that there is no Englishman, of plain 
understanding, who would not proclaim his assent to the reasonable¬ 
ness of that principle.’ , 

A bill for the admission of Dissenters to.degrees in the Uni¬ 
versities was in the sequel rejected in the Lords by a large ma¬ 
jority ; so that the Church of England has received a respite— 
but that is probably all. Already Lord Brougham has been candid 
enough to tell us, that the attack upon these chartered bodies is to be 
renewed. We hope, however, that the nation, which has already 
shown some instinctive alarm at the danger which thus threatened 
the establish n*ent, and through it, religion itself, will be still belter 
informed of the nature and extent of that danger before another 
session, and, therefore, still better prepared to interpose for the 
preservation of both. In order to contribute our mite to this 
consummation, and believing that our pages are read by many 
whom the disputation which has been carried on at head-quartets 
may not have reached, we propose to draw the attention of the 
uninitiated, and those only, to a few arguments which may serve 
to show them the magnitude of the matter at issue; that the ques¬ 
tion is not to be regarded by the public as a mere struggle for and 

against 
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against privilege between certain interested corporations and cer- 
taiii disinterested politicians ; but is a great national question— 
one in which every father and mother in England who have sons 
to bring up, nay, ir. which even the vejry poorest of our people, 
have a very deep stake. 

We shall not spend or waste much time on the mere historical 
question, whether Dissenters ^vere excluded from degrees before 
the time of James I. t However, ^s the appeal has been made in 
this instance to t antiquity, by a party from whom it would have 
scarcely been expected, a word may be said to show that it is not 
here, as indeed it seldom is, on their side.* The royal mandates of 
James might, and did, serve to render the exclusion ’ more clear 
and imperative, but it obtained already; though the insignificance 
of Dissenters up to that time (the Homan Catholics excepted), 
and the laxity of ^church discipline under Archbishop Grindal, 
caused it to be a matter of no great notoriety. For it must be 
remembered that the Dissenters had not taken a shape much 
before the time of James. They owed their origin to the ultra¬ 
reformers, to such men as Hooper and Bradford ; chejished 
indeed, by intercourse with Geneva; and were for many years 
merely the extravagant antagonists of the Church of Home. But 
they were as yet no secedeps from the Reformed Clunch ; they 


* We discover, by a paper in the last dumber of the Edinburgh Review, which 
we had not seen till this article was in type, that the advocates of the Dissenters’ 
claims have retreated further hack into time, aftcl are for decomposing, to a certain 
extent, the Universities into those original elements out of which their present con¬ 
struction arose —occulto velut arbor eevo —and to wliich latter, the inconveniences 
which subsisted under the old plan probably gave occasion. We may remark, in 
passing, that it is something like an acknowledgment that their case bieaks down 
under them, when they cap find no position for their argument which it suits them 
to occupy, short of a period when colleges were not yet in existence, and when a 
Dissenter (to make provision for whom we are thus labouring, and for nothing what¬ 
ever else) was altogether unknown. But if facility be given for the formation of 
halls, as it is proposed, once more on the primitive plan, for the reception of Dis¬ 
senters, and which should go on concurrently with the colleges, the boon, we uppre- 
hend, would not be at all satisfactory to the parties for whose convenience it is 
devised. Such halls, without endowment, consisting almost exclusively of poor ami 
plebeian students (we do not use the word in any offensive sense), and who would 
come up to the University for the most part from very inferior schools, would pre¬ 
sent a most galling contrast (brought, as they thus would be, into close comparison 
with their rivals) to ^ie opulent colleges, adorned bj men of the highest rank in the 
land, and whose stf^iou gives dignity to the whole body, and filled with sound scho¬ 
lars educated at the best schools in England. Add to all this, that the intercourse 
between the colleges and halls, which might serve to qualify these invidious distinc¬ 
tions, would assuredly be next to nothing; the internal economy of the halls haviug 
little in it whifh would assimilate with that of tho colleges, and no school-friendships, 
in all probability, having bee informed between the members of the two institutions, 
which might be continued at the University, and brace them together. The inmates 
pfpfe halls would thus find themselves a strange and inferior caste, and whatever 
generous spirits they contained would feel tho. position in which their ill-judging 
friends had placed them, one of great mortification and annoyance. 

received 
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received its orders, subscribed its articles, read its litungy, occu¬ 
pied its pulpits; though they would have been glad to carry their 
opposition to everything papal farther than the more moderate 
party who prevailed approved. From enemief of the Church of 
Rome, they did not slide into enemies of the Church of England-, 
at least not into open enemies, till toyvaifls the eild of tlfe reign of 
Elizabeth. The first demonstrntirm they made seems to have 
been in J572, when a Presbytery was erected at Wandsworth in 
Surrey, for as yet they had confined themselves to private meetings 
in London ; this, however, was stealthy. In 1585, a Book of 
Discipline was drawn up, calculated, no doubt, to disturb the 
economy of the Church—for it insisted that no man should present 
himself to the bishop for ordination, till he had received a call 
fmm a congregation, and till the class to which he belonged had 
been made acquainted with the call, who should order his further 
pioceedings at their pleasure—together with some other provi¬ 
sions of a similar tendency—but still it was to the Bishop that he 
was to apply. The authority of the Church was still, therefore, 
recognised. The party, however, crept on; and the country was 
by degrees divided into sections and organised,—the details of 
which aie given in Archbishop Bancroft’s book, entitled 1 Dan¬ 
gerous Positions,’ See. Comity classes? provincial synods, and a 
national synod, were the machinery of this confederacy. But all was 
done clandestinely ; nor were the proceedings discovered, till some 
intercepted letters, in 1590, put the queen’s ecclesiastical commis¬ 
sioners in possession of the secret, who took their measures ac¬ 
cordingly to suppress them. The party do not, however, at this 
time, appear to have exceeded a hundred thoysand persons ; suck 
being the number of names which a leader ofi their own thought 
it possible to collect throughout England for a puritan petition of 
giievances*—an estimate of their forces, if we consider the quarter 
irom which it came, probably not understated. They evidently 
nerc not as yet a marked body; for Shakspeaie baiely alludes to 
them, who would have been likely to do more had the character 
been quotidian; and. though Ben Jousoii, in the ‘Alchemist,’ 
sketches one or* two of them off with a very graphic and caustic 
pen, introducing in a few strokes most of those fentuies for which 
they Mere afterwards remaikabie, yet his was a picture of them 
under James J., (for he has frequent allusions to the exiles at Am¬ 
sterdam,) by which time nobody denies that Lhey were conspi¬ 
cuous ; that they had formally arrayed themselves against the 
Church ; and, accordingly, mandates of a precise and stringent 
nature weie passed by tftat prince for Cambridge, in order to 


* Dangerous Positions, p. 137. 
2 I 
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exclude tlJem still more explicitly from that loathed body. The 
remedy, therefore, was prescribed as soon as the disease had suf¬ 
ficiently manifested itself to call for the doctor. 

We come to the same conclusions, from a consideration of the 
internal evidence, yielded by the ecclesiastical literature of the 
country during this period/ Jewel’s ‘ Apology,’ published in 1562, 
was clearly the work of an author not having such a party as the 
Puritans in his thoughts, or at least the lengths they would go, or 
the line of reasoning they would adopt; otherwise, probably, he 
■would have guarded his arguments more carefully than he has 
done, which are often such as the Puritans might, and afterwards 
did, employ against the Establishment itself. But his mind was 
full of the Pope, and he did not foresee, sagacious as he was, that 
some of the weapons w ith which he beats him down, might in 
turn be wielded against the Church of which he himself was a 
bishop—otherwise he would have sometimes trod more deli¬ 
cately; for though Jewel'was liberal, he never meant to be lax. 
After him came Ilooker, by whose time we perceive that the 
subject of ecclesiastical controversy had shifted fiom the Homan 
Catholic to the Puritan question, lie did not publish till towards 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign, and the progress which the Puritan 
cause had made during the thirty years which had elapsed since 
the f Apology’ is manifest. lie does not wage war, as we have 
said, with the Homan Catholic, rather the contrary, but with the 
Precisian. And what is more, the fifth book of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ published in 1597, which was not wiitten till some years 
after the four first books, gives token, we suspect, that even in 
that interval non-couformity had advanced—for whereas he ap¬ 
pears to have thought, when composing his former books, that it 
was possible the controveisy might be biought to a peaceable issue/ 
iu the latter he predicts the probable downfall of the Church, and 
within the space allotted to the age of man :— 1 The time thereof 
may peradventure fall out to be threescore and ten years, or if 
strength do serve,unto fourscore, what followeth is likely to be 
small joy for them whosoever they be that behold it.'j The' event 
did come to pass even as he foreboded from the signs of his ow n 
times, and in^wenty years less than llie shorter peiioil he had 
assigned for it. 

James, theiefore, like Elooker, took the alarm, and gave pro¬ 
tection to Cambridge, now that he saw the nonconformist was 
likely to prove formidable to the peace of that society. iSot that 
he did much more by his mandates than express at a critical 
moment bis own determination to stand by the exclusive prin- 

f Keel, Pol. b. v. § 79. 
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rijiles which his* predecessor had sanctioned for the government 
of the universities—for other statutes there weie, both national 
and academical, already passed since the Information, which, 
though chiefly directed against the Roman' Catholics, incident¬ 
ally touched the Puritans too. The Act of Uniformity was 
one of these, which, inasmuch as [t was binding upon the whole 
country, was binding upon the. universities: by this, the use of 
any other service besides that of the Coirinjon-Prayer and Ad¬ 
ministration of the Sacraments was forbid, ancl attendance on 
the same every Sunday enjoined, under pehalties and pains. 
Then, by one of the university statutes, Queen Elizabeth re¬ 
quired ‘ the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to be adminis¬ 
tered in every college on the first day of term j’ 1 ' and by another, 
she prohibited ‘ all persons from preaching or teaching publicly 
oi otherwise within the university, anything whatever against the 
rrVujion received and established by public authority in her hiiuf- 
dom, or ayainsl any part of ike sained]* And still we find her 
legislating in the same spiiit for a particular college (Trinity), 
wheie she icquired ‘ the deans to see that all the fellow's, scholars, 
pensioners, and sizars, attended on Sundays, and holidays, morn¬ 
ing ami evening prayers, the holy conynunion and the sermon 
and ordaining, that ‘ if any one ol the fellows, scholars, or 
others, living within the college, be convicted of heresy, or of a 
probable suspicion of heresy, &.e., he be ejected from the college 
without previous notice.’^ Vet we are assured by the membci 
for Cambridge town (Mr. Pryine), says Mr. Wordsworth, who 
makes these triumphant quotations from the university and college 
statutes, that ‘ in the, time of Elizabeth add Edward VI., as it 
bad been remarked by bis honourable colleague, there was no 
exclusion of any class!’ On the contrary, it appeals that rigid 
confounity to the Church of England was exacted of every mem¬ 
ber of the university under Elizabeth—that laws both public and 
private were provided adequate to enforce such conformity—and 

• 

5! ' Prime unmscijjiisqtie Termini die fractio pnnis et sacrosancta coimruimo celebre- 
tiu m singulis collegns.’—Stutnta lle<;\ Khz. c. .')(). liniv. Stat. 

t ‘ Prolnbemus ue quisqnam in conuone aliqua, m loeo commvni tractamlo, in lec- 
tionitms publins, sen alder publice lntrauuiveiMtatem nostram quicqsani doceat, tractet 
V( ) deiendat contra Reli^ionem sen ejusdem uliqunni partem m regno nostro pubhea 
auctoritate receptam et stnlnlitnin.’—St.d.Re^.Kliz c. 45. I'mv.Stnt. 

\ 1 Deeuui vnleant lit onines such, disespuli, pcnsionam, sisatores, et subsisatores 
liicUus fesus et Doimmcis precibus nuitntiuiK et vespertine suppluatiofiibus, sacra: 
luirtMvtuom el concionibus .... intersiid.*’—Stat. JRii/. c £>. Tun. Coll Star. 

^ Statumms 1 1 ordmamus, siipms socionun ant discipuloium uliornmve mtra colle¬ 
gium vitain de^entmni haeieseos aut probabihs huspieioms hscreseos convietua sit, 
sine ullu num it lone collegio omnmo pwvetui. —Stat. Klij. c. 3b. lrin, Coll. 
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that,if they vsometimcs slumbered, so that Cartwright, for instance, 
and his followers, were permitted to make head, (though he was 
at length expelled, a pi oof that there was alieady law enough to 
reach Inrn,) it was r probably by leason of that general relaxation 
of discipline which obtained, as we have said, under the primate 
of those days—rather thai( from any positive want of legal con¬ 
trol; whilst, at the same time/*as the Puritan spii it more distinctly 
developed itself, Jamjs might well consider it consistent with sound 
policy to back the decrees of Elizabeth by a word of his own. 

We have written at greater length than \vc intended, on a part 
of the question which we do not after all think of much conse¬ 
quence ; the main point for our determination being, whether the 
restrictions, even supposing them to have had their origin with 
James, were not at first imposed for a good reason, and ought not 
for the same good'reason still to be retained. We now, therefore, 
turn to the practical view of the subject, as the one in which we 
are concerned. 

If you unchurch your universities you must unchristiauizc them 
—is the country prepared to do this? The Dissenteis have 
scruples against our doctrine and discipline—their consciences 
must be relieved. But the ineic exemption fiom signing the 
articles cannot suffice for this pm pose, wluUt there are theological 
lectures delivered by churchmen, which they must attend, and 
daily services of the Church, in which limy must partake. Con¬ 
ceive a lecturer engaged in expounding the Gospel of St. John— 
a Gospel expiessly wiitten to refute moueous notions of the 
nature of Christ, and to teach that he was ‘ very God of very God’ 
—a Gospel, to the interpretation of which, aeeoiding to us, this 
is the very key—how is he to proceed with his Sociuian pupiU ? 
for he must not for the w'orld wound their consciences by com¬ 
pelling them to listen to a doctrine which they abhor. Is he to 
adopt the text of the ‘ Improved Version of the New Testament/ 
and cast a suspicion upon the genuineness of every passage too 
stubborn to be mistranslated ? Is he, with that version, to lender 
John i. 10,—o KonfjLas ci’ avrov iyevc.ro —‘ the world was enlightened 
by himor this quotation, which is repeatedly -made fiom the 
Psalms in other parts of Scripture ,—Clor ixov eT au, iyw rreixipov 
yeyewy ixa <te~‘ Thou art my Son, this day have I adopted thee* ? 
How is he to deal with St. Paul’s Epistles, and yet observe due 
complaisance to the same auditors, believing as he does from his 
hlwirt tha^ they teach gs plainly as words can the doctiines of ori¬ 
ginal sin, justification by faith in Chiist, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit? Is he to be ever on the look-out, and blink such 
chapters and verses as he may conceive to be offensive to one or 
. other 
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other of his class ? What if he be taken by surprise, and suddenly 
come upon the text, 4 I suffer not a woman to teach,’ and then 
bethinks him that he has at his elbow a young-Ranter or Quaker ? 
Or upon the passage which represents the hum who speaks and 
prays in an unknown tongue in the church, as a ‘ banbariau/ and 
then observes by his side a Romap Catholic—perhaps an Irish¬ 
man too—who might consider the appellation personal? What if 
he has convinced himself by an accurate study of jhe internal testi¬ 
mony which Sciipluie bears to the point, as well as by the writings 
of Ignatius ami other early fathers, that the Episcopal form ot 
Chinch government is the Apostolical form, and then undertakes 
to explain the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, without offence, to 
a bench of juvenile Presbyteiians ? 

' And if it be contended that, in point of fact, the lectures deli— 
\eied iu our colleges (at least in Cambridge) do not take so 
ample a lange tlnougb the New Testament as we here suppose, 
it js obvious to icply that it is next to impossible for a lecturer to 
handle/.veil the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, without passing 
in levicw the soveial articles both of doctrine and ecclesiastical 
polity, which Scripture, as a whole* is thought to establish, seeing 
that the germ of them all, perhaps without exception, is discover¬ 
able in tiiofc poitions of Scripture, however they may be more 
fully developed in the Epistles. And, indeed, that such has been 
the practice of Mr. Evans, the tutor of Tiinity College, to whom 
tins riepaitmenl of instruction has been confided, appears from the 
detail of Ins own lectuies which he lias felt himself called upon to 
stale by the turn the controversy lias taken. Whilst his text was 
only the Diatesscion .and the Acts, he fetched a compass and 
gave ilisseilutious, amongst oilier subjects, upon the Canon of 
Scriptuie, the Eogos, the Eamb of God, the Soil ol God, the 
Sous of God, Justification, Sanctification, Election with reference 
to the seveial ai tides of the Church, Baptism, Ucgenciation, Con¬ 
tinuation, the Eucharist, Prophecy, Miracles, the J.old's Day, 
Chinch Government. Nor is it to be believed that he or any 
man could throw the same spiiit into any one ol these lectui es, if 
lie had composed it under a sense that theie weic ceilain pails of 
Suiptuie put mult, r ban; and that the restraints dt his position, 
whetliei actually pu scribed, or only dictated by delicacy towards 
the heuicis lie was addiessing, depiived him of the use ol either of 
his liancis. » 

Or suppose that the subject of the kxtuTe is not Sciipture, but 
some woik on the evidences-—where is the unhappy tutor to find 
one to his purpose? It is not easy to meet with a book written in 
a moie catholic spiiit than Bi-hop Bullet's ‘ Analogy/ as it is 
impossible to find one so well fitltd to settle the faith of intelli¬ 
gent 
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gent,, youths whose studies may lay their minds open to sceptical 
objections—but then, suggests Mr. Wordsworth, how is the 
chapter, perhaps the most convincing of all, ‘ On the .Appoint¬ 
ment of a MediatoY and Redeemer,’ to be handled, meant as it is 
to uphold such a dispensation ? Will not the Socinian again have 
reason to domplain that lie is made to listen to one-sided argu¬ 
ments, on a subject which & an abomination to him ? Or if 
* Paley’s Evidences » be taken up by the lecturer,—for again we 
choose for ournlhistration the work of a man of a very catholic 
spiiil, and one whose authority is often appealed to by liberal 
thinkers—there will be found a great ileal in it which it must be 
a grievance to a great many to hear. His remarks on the Canon 
of Scripture, on the Apocryphal books, on the miiaclvs of the 
Apostles, as contrasted with those reputed to lnne been wrought 
in a later age, Would not, for example, be satisfactory to the 
Romanist—nor. yet bis quotations which go to piove the inspiia- 
tion of Scriptme, to the Rationalist, it must be remembeied 
that the parties concerned have already given token of the highly 
sensitive state of their consciences, by their conscientious, not 
pecuniary, objections to the payment of chinch-rates ■ to living in 
ihe same island (for that is alt they are requited to do) with a 
Church establishment; and to receiving the blessing of a minister 
in the marriage service, because lie professes his own held f in the 
Tiinily. It is obvious that men whose moial sensibilities are tints 
keen cannot feel otherwise than painfully alive to the least shock 
of orthodoxy, which might be even inadvertently imparted to them 
by the unwary lecturer. 

Rut it is said thatothese non-conformists will be few; that the 
usual lectures of orthodox divinity might be still continued i'oi tin: 
benefit of the great body of the students, who will be still, it is pu - 
stuned, members of the Church of England—and that a special 
lecture of a Jess exclusive character might be devoted to the lest. 
We should like to sec the kind of dissertation which it is pio- 
posed that some liberal-minded doctor should draw' up for a 
group of stripling Socinians, Roman Calhclics, and Jews—one 
which, although duly conveying to them his notion# of Revelation, 
shall not violate the conscience of a mail amongst them all. We 
do not envy tlie recollections which that person would be laying up 
for himself, who, holding deliberate opinions upon what he believed 
the most vital of all questions, could reconcile it to himself to 
suppress ‘diose opinions, and let the youth of a Christian coun- 
tiy depart from bis lecture-room, with i|s much religious educa¬ 
tion as they would have received, if Jupiter were yet God, and 
Socrates in the professoi’s chair. Wfi apprehend, indeed, that after 
a liiai or two the task would be abandoned in despair, anil the 
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motley class be left to themselves, and spared the infliction of hec¬ 
tares that must be so worthless. But then we tremble for the 
orthodoxy of the more numerous division of students, who, upon 
finding that a man had only to profess disseut“in order to evade 
the lecture, would be likely to start scruples as sincere as many 
others now afloat; and when next adnlonished by their tutor for 
absenting themselves from his chambers, would be each provided 
with the unanswerable defence; * Sir, L have scruples; I lay 
revolving them in my bed this morning whilst you* were lectuiing; 
but aH to no purpose ; they were stubborn.’ 

All divinity lectures, therefore, must soon cease. But how 
would it fate with the daily services of the Church? What public 
form of woiship for the college chapel tould be devised, in winch 
♦bis strange congregation could participate ? Could a devout be¬ 
liever in the Godhead of the Saviour, who most<lninkiullv remem¬ 
bered Ins Gloss and Passion, and had no other hype foi himself 
than what it yielded, consent to take a shaie in devotions from 
which these caidinal doctiines were excluded ; and must not the 
simple Humanitarian demand their exclusion, being, as they would 
he to him, mere fictions? How could Protestant and Roman 
Catholic kneel at the same altar, when the latter would not allow 
the minister ( if he w ere of the former •persuasion) to be a priest, 
nor the communion of the hotly and blood of Chiist at his hands to 
he a sacrament, nor his fellow-woishippei to be within the pale of 
salvation ! Possibly a servico might be devised such as would not 
positively exasperate either parly, and such a service, it is singular 
enough, Sir T. Moie does sketch out in his Utopia— mdhe cou- 
cipiuutiir preces, qvas non prointnliure quicks inojfeusCi sua scvfd 
jhissit but, bv assigning it to a commonwealth wheie silver 
and gold wne to be reduced to contempt, by serving foi hand¬ 
cuff, and the vilest utensils; piecious stones to be disparaged ill 
like manner, by being made duldien’s toys: and wheie it was to 
be the special duty of magistiates and piiesls to exhort the aged 
and m(iim membeis of the community to deliver society of an 
iiK umbiauce by seU-Jestnu tion—lire chancellor shows how prac¬ 
ticable lie thought his own ritual. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the opinion of the London Univer¬ 
sity, to be found m the Introduction to the CalVndai ol that 
learned body for the year ]b.‘3 l 2, is sound and good ; and we thank 
Mr. Goulburn for leaching us that word ; for in lus speech, we 
believe, on the Cambridge petition, it was fust exhumed. ‘ It 
is manifestly im possible,’ # we iheie lead, 1 to pi ovule a couise of 
professional education for the niinisteis of leligion of those con¬ 
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gregations' who do not belong to the Established Church. It is 
equally impossible to institute theological lectures for the instruc¬ 
tion of lay students of different leligious persuasions, which would 
not be liable to giave objections. Still less is it practicable to in¬ 
troduce any reliijious observances that would be generally complied 
with.’ We will not weaken such authority by a syllable of com¬ 
ment. 

The college chap£l, therefore, must be closed. But this is con¬ 
sidered no evil* and by Mr.—now Lord—Stanley too, who is 
reported to have ‘ unhesitatingly expressed his dissent from the 
compulsory attendance of students, morning and evening, in the 
chapel of the college.’ There are many persons in the House 
of Commons from whom we should have expected such a senti¬ 
ment, but this statesman was not of the number. If attend- * 
ance were not compulsory we all know it would soon cease, 
as it Iras ceised in all parish churches wheie praters weje 
ouce daily. Young men, and old men too, need vuging to 
the discharge of duties, the obligation of which is fully ac¬ 
knowledged nevertheless. Such is human nature, the corrup¬ 
tion of which is oveilooked in so many of the civil, political, and 
above all, ecclesiastical speculations of the day, which usually 
pioceed upon the supposition that we have only to be convinced 
of what is light, to do it—as though there was no indolence to 
retard, or passion to disliub us. Whatever may be the motives, 
and they aie probably of a mixed kind, (as they are upon most 
occasions,) by which youths in a college chapel aie gatheied to¬ 
gether, this we must say, that we do not obseive nunc reverential 
behaviour in any place of woiship than there. God only can 
search the heart; bflt as far as man can judge, the nndergiudnates 
are as much under the impression, that they aie met in God’s 
house to lender to him an oflering of pi aver and praise, as any 
congregation elsew'here—and a moie inteiesliug spectacle we do 
not know, which it codtd not be if there was in it any tmetuie of 
iireverence, than that piesented to the eye of a casual visiter of 
our univeisities, in the chapel of a gicat college—the flower of 
the laud befoic him—the hope of England—coup'ied with the re¬ 
flection whiej^the place wheie they arc assembled suggests, that 
the generation to w hom the chief interests of the country in every, 
depjirtment aie to be soon confided, are thus taught betimes to 
iJgjtoe the fear of God befoie their eyes. We know no parish church 
Where a greater proportion of the congregation partakes of the 
communion than in the college chapel, though this is altogether a 
voluntary act—nor any parish church where the benches are better 
filled than in the university church, ttiough attendance theie, again, 
is altogether voluntary—to say nothing'of the number of under¬ 
graduates 
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graduates dispersed through the several places of worship in *the 
town, in some of which, indeed, they form a substantial part of 
the assembly. These are facts which bespeak that the young 
men in general, whatever may be the case with’a few of Mr. Bever¬ 
ley’s fnends, do attend the chapels of|their respective colleges*, 
with such feelings as the founders, of those colleges hoped to 
cheiish in them; and yet,for all that, it may be necessary, in order 
to the establishment of the habit and its continuance, to adopt the 
practice which has Scripture for its warrant, though statesmen 
rnay dissent from it, ‘and compel them to come iu f and these 
are facts, \\& will add, which plead very strongly for leaving a 
system which woiks so well, alone. # 

And after all. who or what are the great majority of the 
unuig men who are to be lelieved from this compulsory resort to 
the house of God ? They are not men of fashion or the sons of 
such; they aie not to be loungers in London, or politicians who 
will ciicumvent God, but they are the children of that middle class 
in which so much of the hardy \irtue of the country abides, who 
have kneeled at their mothers’ knees to pray—and sat at their 
falheis’ feet to learn—and been accustomed to offer up, under their 
own roof, the morning and evening sacrifice, in common with 
their kindred—and canied with them to college a patent’s advice 
and blessing—and had their good resolutions reciuited by commu¬ 
nications from their home—and on their return to it have to fall 
again into the habits of a Christian household*—and in very many 
instances aie to end all by becoming themselves the appointed 
ministers of God’s word and sacraments. Such men—and of such 
a large pioportion of the members of the University consists— 
would still piobably yield to the natural iudblence, ‘ the syren 
sloth ’ which besets us, and by degrees abandon chapel, if the 
matter weie left entirely to their ow'n option; but they would feel 
all the while that a fence of virtue had been removed when the 
coercion was withdrawn, and in their ripe*years most icasoiiably 
icpioach the authors of its abandonment. If however it be pro¬ 
posed with respect to •chapel, as it was with respect la,theological 
ketmes, that atfendauce shall be required of chuichmen, whilst 
another semce shall be prepaied for nonconformists, the same 
difficulties present themselves as before. The impossibility of 
framing a service—as the impossibility of framing a lecture—which 
shall suit all palates, from the Romanist to the Jew r , must cause 
the relinquishment of the attempt, and the eon&equent exemption 
of the .Dissenter from compulsory attendance at any form of 
worship whatever; and then, as before, when an idler is summoned 
by the dean for absence from chapel, lie will be at liberty to plead, 
especially on winter mornings, that he has again discovered in 

himself 
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himself scruples, and can no longer consent to do violence to his 
conscience. We may have stated the case somewhat broadly; 
but, state it how € we will, it must be perceived that no discipline 
can be maintained where theie are such loop-holes for a breach 

of it. A 

It has, however, been said that the Dissenters will still be few 
in number—that they will continue to bear so insignificant a pro¬ 
portion to the wholfe body of students, that they may be safely 
thrown outof'thc reckoning, as a distuibmg force, in con¬ 
templating a great experiment like the present. We June shown 
the practical evils which would accrue from a recognition of 
auv number of them as students, however small. Hut is it 
so sure that they will not thrive under encouragement ? They 
are to be admitted to degrees—therefore, to votes in the Senu\L- 
Jblouse; for it would be invidious, indeed, to pass a law for 
their special exclusion from privileges to which a degree natu¬ 
rally entitles. Mow a clause in the Act of Unifoimity might 
perhaps serve to keep them out of the field as candidates for 
professorships; but would they long acquiesce in this bar to 
their pretensions'? Would they be long satisfied with being- 
permitted to confer their suffrages upon churchmen for such 
offices of academical trust, distinction, and influence ? Will it 
not be a hardship at least as substantial as many a one against 
which they have clamoured so loudly, that they must be compelled 
to elect a man whose sentiments they abominate ? Having once 
granted them degrees you have stamped them with your approval; 
and with what show of justice can you shut them out from your 
professoiships, at lef«st from such as laymen are qualified to hold, 
which aie rnanv? ‘ For will not the stock-arguments be again 
set in airay ? ‘What ! exclude a man from the chair of Botany or 
Astronomy, because he 1 ejects the Articles ! What has a confes¬ 
sion of faith to do with the management of a telescope or the dis¬ 
section of a dandelion?" Really such antiquated notions are a little 
too bad for the nineteenth ceutury !’ Such sentiments, started by 
a liberal party in the Uuiveisity, if there happened to be one, 
echoed by their liberal mouth-pieces in parliament, and enforced 
by their liberal friends in London, who might be ready to fill the 
Cambridge and Oxford coaches at a day’s warning, and swamp 
the opposition of the resident members—might eventually lift the / 
Nonconformist into the chair of the professor, and give him an 
opportunity, if lie pleased, of distilling much leprous heterodoxy 
into the secure ear of his auditors eveniiwhilst descanting on mat¬ 
ters the most foreign. 

Mr. Miihleufels, a German professor in the London University, 
delivers a course* of lectures to the students of that institution, m 

the 
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the year 1829. The { Introduction’ to these lectures,(forming 
in itself a part of the course) he has published ; and our attention 
has been drawn to it by the well-argued pamphlet of Mr. Pear¬ 
son, in which it is examined at some length. . The subject, we 
should inform our readers, on which the professor proposes to* 
hold forth, is ‘ German Literature.’ What can be nfore inno¬ 
cent? The scene of the lectures, may add, a university pro¬ 
fessing not infidelity, but the absence of religioisr-and the audience, 
a number of beardless boys. • 

We should be -very sorry to misrepresent Professor Miihlenfels— 
and really his disseitation is so hazy, that it is possible we may dis¬ 
cover objects'of alarm in it which do not in truth exist. It w ill be 
found, however, that these lectures on German Literature involve 
' Htch of the Reformation, and even of the character of' the 
Mosaic writings. Now, certain it is that he speaks of Luther 
as even inspired by the Divine Spirit (131)—as an instrument of 
Providence—as under a Divine impulse (138). Yet the inleience 
we might have drawn from such expressions becomes qualified, 
when we perceive it hinted, that, in adopting and stamping with 
his authority High German as a language, Lullu-t was also led by 
‘a ceitain inspiration’ (145); and \then tile proof of the Divine 
Spirit being in a man is made to consist In its leaving traces which 
endure through all eternity (151),—a test which would apply to 
Homer just as well as to St. Paul. We know not, therefore, in 
what sense we are to consider the Sacred Volume as ‘ inspired’ 
(.140). whilst we meet with such passages in Professor Muhltnfels’ 
as the following :— 

‘ If vve trace the history of mankind to its earliest dawn, where 
it disengages itself from 'mythology —if we inquire into the historical 
documents of each separate people which by language and literature 
has transmitted its records to posterity—we find mythology and tale c 
to be the dark commencement of all history ; with which, indeed, they 
are so interwoven, that the criticism of modern commentators was 
requisite, in order properly to distinguish between mythology and 
actual history. Witness the Roman, Jewish, and imthern histories, 
where this process has been successfully pursued by si/vImminent 
scholars as Niebufir, De Wytje, Gesenius, and Geijer.’—p. G. * 
Again,— 

‘ It is an undeniable fact that the Jewish people became, in the 
bands of Providence, the means of sustaining that pure and genuine 
creed of a single and omnipotent God, which had been gradually lost 
in the other nations of the world, amidst the increase of immorality. 
But it is equally certain that*they soon fashioned their God after their 
own idea. In their rude stubbornness, their pride and contempt for 
other nations, the Jews wanted a national god, and they formed one 
for themselves. The hierarchy of the Levites was gradutilly confirmed 
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by laws Emanating from sacerdotal influence ; and the Almighty 
Jehovah , strong , powerful , and severe in his punishments , seemed in the 
eyes of the priests a necessary authority , in order to bridle the stubborn 
and selfish people'— t\>. 9. 

Once more—the professor is illustrating the history of mankind 
by the history of an individual:—{ 

‘ I may here allude to the fact,’ he observes, ‘ as forming a charac¬ 
teristic feature of iSie boyhood of mankind, that all those nations of 
antiquity vvhiclf are mentioned in history were distinguished by their 
disregard, or rather contempt, for other nations: A child cannot esta¬ 
blish the worth of others—reflection never leads it from self-applica¬ 
tion ; but, in consequence of the predominance of its sensual nature, 
it seeks for the exclusive possession of enjoyments, praises its received 
and self-acquired advantages, and longs for those pertaining ‘ji 
others. With the exception of the Romans, this egotism is more per¬ 
ceptible in the Jews than in any other people. They regarded the 
Ragans as the* rejected children of Jehovah ; and it is remarkable how 
similar national feeling and mythology are upon this point? —p. 10. 

According to the same conceit, the literature of the Hindoos is 
said to betray the child; that of the Jens (whereby is meant the 
Old Testament) the boy, ‘ though botdering more on the ju\ciiile’ 
(11); but that of the Greeks, the beauty and vigour of youth. 
Then, it seems, i the first poets ate priests; the pietnices (?) of 
poetry, in all nations, are Epic songs celebrating the deeds of gods, 
as fancy and feeling prompt the, poet’ (92). Whereupon the 
poetry of the Hindoos, Hebrews, and Gieeks, is passed in 
review, and of the second in this order it is said,— 

* In the literature of the Israelites this Epic character is likewise 
preponderating. Tlie Pentateuch, at least the first hook, and the 
greater part of the second, is a grand epos of the loftiest character, 
in the style in which a child would speak of the exploits of his ances¬ 
tors— of the love and of the anger of his fathers. The character of ob- 
jectiveness is everywhere apparent. The descriptions of the plagues 
in Egypt; of the passage through the Red Sea; of the journey 
through the deserts; are all related in the highest epic style,’ &c.— 

p. 101. ^ ' *■ 

And' mis is lecturing upon Geiman literature Y Surelv, the old 
universities may be excused if they look with some jealousy upon 
national education conducted in such a spirit—the youth of the 
country .kidnapped into scepticism, under the mask of the belles 
lettres. 

13ut*to return to tfie question before us. Ollier inroads of the 
Dissenteis may be easily foreseen. ifhe Cambridge petitioners 
do not advocate any interference with the statutes of the colleges 
—colleges, theiefore, are for the 1 present to be allowed to close 
the door against the admission of nonconformists to fellowships. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wordsworth, indeed, makes it matter of some doubj whether 
a liberal interpretation of the statutes of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, would not already render a graduated Dissenter eligible in 
that society. But, however that may be, must not this barrier, 
whatever it is, like that by which the professorships are protected,' 
give way before the spirit they ate creating? Suppose a uissenter 
to take the highest honours; let him be senior wrangler and me¬ 
dalist, or double first class-man ; with what grate can his college 
turn him adrift on the world without a provision, “whilst it is at 
the same moment admitting to its preferments persons altogether 
his inferiors—-persons whom, in fact, he has distanced in the race 
of academical renown ? Here you have a youth, it will be said, 
who has satislied all your own tests of merit to the uttermost— 
h'ju'feedents rare, his industry unwearied, his acquirements vast, his 
character spotless ; but because, in addition to th£se his many vir¬ 
tues, he has the misfortune to have a conscience and will not strain 
it by subscription, you expel him from your body as an unclean 
thing, and bid him seek his fortune where he can. It is easy to 
imagine the blasts of Alecto which will be sounded upon this 
subject by all the popular organs of the day—from the hustings 
—fiom the House of Commons—froid the newspaper office. Now 
we ask of those who, whilst they advocate* the Dissenters’ claims to 
degrees in the university, profess to be altogether opposed to their 
invasion of college* patronage, where is the wisdom of thus driving 
the colleges into a corner—placing them in a position which can¬ 
not fail of exposing them to public obloquy—and putting aigu- 
ments into vour adversaries’ hands, which they must be clumsy, 
indeed, if they cannot wield so as soon to batter your selfish and 
prejudiced ordinances (as they will be called)•about your ears? 
Oh ! but you will then have set yourselves on the vantage-ground, 
will be the reply—you will have made all the concessions which 
can in reason be demanded ; and if the Dissenters will not be satis¬ 
fied with these, but still cry ( give, give,’ you yvill unite all parties 
against them, and down they will be put with a strong hand. 
Alas ! and just so wci« we coaxed into Catholic emancipation, 
(live the Catholics seats in Pailiament, it was contendeft>which 
is nothing but an act of justice, and if they shall dare to abuse 
their power to work the downfall of the Establishment, wo be to 
them ! then will you find us rise up indignantly in its defence as 
one man. Was the danger overrated, and has the pledge been 
redeemed ? • 

Besides—the students being exempted from all subscription, the 
conventional standard of orthodoxy will be lowered—those pecu¬ 
liar sentiments which characterize the Church of England, and 
which are believed to have Scripture for their warrant, will be 

relaxed. 
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relaxed. *A change will pass over the spirit of the universities, 
which will materially affect churchmen—they will be no longer 
what is called sound churchmen, and out of these will you have 
.to draft your fellows and professors. Will the cause of dissent 
reap no advantage from (the lukewarm character of the men op¬ 
posed to it—champions of the church neither cold nor hot—and 
who might mistake jhe feelings of a Gallio for those of a philoso¬ 
pher ? , 

It is our belief, therefore, that after the concessions proposed, 
not a great many years would elapse before the universities would 
be made up of a multitude of sects, amongst which the Church of 
Kngland would be but as one. Time was when it would have 
been at once acknowledged an evil that things should come tc thi^ 
pass—as it would have been acknowledged an evil that circum¬ 
stances should compel the discontinuance of daily prayers in the 
chapel—and having brought our argument to such a point, in 
either case, it would have been regarded as a redudio ad absur- 
dvm , and there would have been no need to proceed with it farther. 
Now things are altered ; and there are many, perhaps a majority, 
of our present representative.?, who would see no great harm in 
the condition of the universities being what we have desciibed— 
that they should be the receptacles of all manner of rival sects, 
and should accordingly possess all manner of rival lectuiers. 
But we are afraid that the practical working of such a system 
(if it deserves the name) would be fatal both to literature and reli¬ 
gion. JLord Bacon, in a passage quoted by JVJr. Wordsvvoitli, 
containing a happy application of a classical image, professes to 
be of the opinion that the cause of learning is promoted by peace 
rather than contention. 

‘ The works which concern the learned , 5 says that great man, 'are 
foundations and buildings, endowments with revenues, franchises and 
privileges, institutions and ordinances for government, all lending to 
quietness and privateness of life,, and discharge of cares and troubles, 
much like the ,stations which Virgil^ prescribes for the hiving of 
bees — * 

“ Principio sedes apibus statj<?que petenda 
Quo neque sit veniis aditus; nam pabula venti 
Ferre domum prohibent.” ’ 

Nothing can be more propitious to the advancement of litera¬ 
ture and science than the present construction of the universities. 
There exists an amiable but most stimulating rivalry amongst the 
members of each college individually, and collectively amongst 
the colleges themselves ; there is a common consent touching 
the object proposed for the attainment of students, the means of 
attaining it, arid the value of it when attained; and there is an 
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implicit reliance on the impartiality of the judges, who are kncrwn 
indeed to feel a deep interest in the candidates, but arc utterly 
exempt from all imputation of acting under party prejudice or in 
heat of blood. Would it be favourable to tht cause of literature 
to convert this peaceable scene into af arena on whigh factions 
might fight, and intrigues wriggle tluynselves out, and all the angry 
and rancorous passions of sectaries explode? Would you sow 
your Universities with seeds of mutual suspicion, jealousy, or dis¬ 
trust, and promote an everlasting struggle above ground and under¬ 
ground amongst a score confederacies for the precedence of their 
members; sq that the very fountain of your honours should be 
poisoned, and wranglers, and incdalists^nd class-men, be made, 
or be supposed to be made, which would be almost as bad, under 
lYiV^yredoininant influence of an Independent, ^Presbyterian, or 
Episcopalian star ? 

With respect to religion —how that would farS under such 
a system—what would be the declension of faith in the leading 
doctrines pf the Gospel—we are not left to determine by mere 
conjecture. The Kegius Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, 
himself habituated to that philosophy which builds its conclu¬ 
sions on experiment, and distrustful of # theories which he thinks 
must be bad indeed not to become plausible when recom¬ 
mended by ingenious and eloquent men, has put foith a clear, calm, 
and temperate pamphlet, of which the words are weighed, wherein 
the whole question is reduced to the test of actual experience. 
Accordingly, lie traces with great care through a period of sixty 
V'uis, and with Dissenters forjiis authorities, that theio may be 
no loom to charge him \vith misrepresentation M facts, the work¬ 
ing of an establishment conducted upon this libeial plan, and on 
a large scale, in the academy instituted by Dr. Doddridge at 
Northampton,and lemoved after his death to Daventry. Dr. Dod¬ 
dridge, the founder, was himself in the main orthodox—a believer 
in the Trinity and the Atonement—and the will of Mr. Coward, of 
whose bequest for the education of dissenting ministers this aca¬ 
demy availed itself, seeding, as it did, to meet the viewg of the 
testator, actually Required that they should be ii&tructeiP'Ht the 
doctrines of the Gospel, according as the same are explained in 
the Assembly's Catechism. Nothing, therefore, could be farther 
from Socinian than the institution in its origin. But it was open 
to all comers—no subscription was required; and many Arjau and 
Socinian pupils did resort to it—a fact of which Dr. Doddridge 
was aware, and a fact which»told upon his lectures ; for though his 
own views were to a considerable degree Calvinistic, he never as¬ 
sumed, we are informed by Dr. Kippis, himself an Unitarian, the 
character of a dogmatist, but represented the arguments and referred 

to 
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to,the authorities on botL sides, and left the students to judge for 
themselves. After a while assistants are wanted; the same libe¬ 
rality which admitted students of all creeds was extended to the 
teachers—indeed" the supply was accommodated, as it was natural 
it should be, to the denial id, and the assistants were Allans, at the 
least. Thus did Dr. Doddridge, himself, as we have said, a be¬ 
liever in the Trinity and Atdneuipnt, and Mr. Coward’s trustees, 
instructed to •promote the principles of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
contrive by their liberality to send out of their academy a number 
of young ministers, respecting whom it was a matter of uncertainty 
whether they really had any positive opinions at all on some of the 
most momentous points that can occupy the attention of mankind, 
at no small danger to the faith of entire congregations com¬ 
mitted to their charge. The same lax principles continued Jr* 
operate after the*death of Dr. Doddridge. Theie was a Trinita¬ 
rian tutor in Dr. Ashworth, and an Arian sub-tutor in Mr. Clark; 
and Dr. Priestley, himself a student there for three >cars during 
this period, describes the beneficial effects of their plan of pro¬ 
ceeding in the following glowing terms. The passage'occins in 
the memoirs of his own life. 

‘ In mv time the academy was in a state peculiarly favourable to 
the serious pursuit of truth* as the students were about equally divided 
upon every question of much importance—such as liberty and neces¬ 
sity, the sleep of the soul, and all the articles of theological orthodoxy 
and heresy; in consequence of which all these topics were the sub¬ 
jects of continual discussion. Our tutors also were of different opi¬ 
nions ; Dr. Ashworth talcing the orthodox side of every question, and 
Mr. Clark, the sub-tutor, that of heresy, though always with great 
modesty.’ 

* I 

Dr. Priestley was himself a believer, in bis oun way, and peace 
be to bis memory! but we apprehend he made more sceptics than 
most men of bis time, and for that result, probably, this academy 
was in a great measure answerable. To Mr. Clark succeeded a 
Mr. Robins as sub-tutor, who is spoken of as an able man, but 
his peculiar religious sentiments do not fully appear. They were 
probaW^jf however, like those of Mr. Clark, fpr in a memoir of 
Mr. Thomas Toller, a dissenting minister, a student at Daventry 
in his time, and much attached to Mr. Robins, we are told, by 
Robert Hall, that as he grew riper in years, ‘ that generality ir. 
his statements of revealed truth which was the consequence of his 
yi&mwn at Daventry, and which almost invariably characterised 
pupils of that seminary, totally disappeared, and he attained 
: to all the riches of the full assurance of the mystery of God the 
Father and of Christ.’ j 

From assistant, Mr. Robins was promoted to principal tutor in 

1773, 




1775/an office which he retained to 1781, and then made \vay 
for Mr. Belsbam, who had already, been a student there, aud who 
turned out at last a complete Unitarian of the ti*odern school$ so 
much so, that having some misgivings as tb his fitness for executing. 
Mr. Coward’s will/which required the doctrines of the Assembly's 
Catechism to be taught, he in his tyfrn abandoned this ill-fated 
academy; not, however, before his mode of conducting the lec¬ 
tures—which was to give the aomme’nts of* Trinitarian, Arian, 
and Unitarian expositors, upon each Controverted text, aud' leave 
them to make their own impression—had caused ‘ many of hi9 
pupils, and 0 / those some of the best talents, and closest appli¬ 
cation, and the n^st serious dispositions who had been educated 
in all the habits and prepossessions of Trinitarian doctrine, to be- - 
com*? Unitarians,’—a result at which he professes his surprise and 
mortification.—Such was the progress of the Northampton and 
Daventry academy (university, it would in these datys be called) 
during the period we have said; and the review of its operations 
on the whole, the Regius Professor prefers giving in the words 
of the memoir to which we have already referred. Hall there 


says:— 

‘ At the time of Mr. Toller’s admission iqto the Daventry Academy, 
the literary reputation of this seminary was higher than that of any 
other among the Dissenters ; hut partly owing to a laxness in the 
terms of admission, and partly to the admixture of lay and divinity 
students, combined with the mode in which theology was taught, 
erroneous principles prevailed much; and the majority of such as 
were educated there, became more distinguished for their learning, 
than for the fervour of their piety, or the purity of their doctrine. ... 
The celebrated Priestley speaks of the state of thf academy while he 
resided there, with great complacency: nothing, he assures us, could 
be more favourable to the progress of free inquiry, since both the 
tutors and the students were" about equally divided between the 
Orthodox and Arian systems. The arguments, by which every possible 
modification of error is attempted to be supported were carefully 
marshalled in hostile array against the principles generally embraced ; 
while the theological professor prided himself on the stevjy impar¬ 
tiality with which he held the balance betwixt the contending s^tJtems, 
seldom or never interposing his own opinion, and still less betraying 
the slightest emotion—of antipathy to error, or predilection to truth. 
Thus a spirit of indifference to all religious principles was generated 
in the first instance, which naturally paved the way for the prompt 
reception of doctrines indulgent to the corruption, and flattering to 
the pride, of a depraved and fallen nature. To affirm that Mr. Toller 
sustained no injury from beiflg exposed at so tender an age to this 
vortex of unsanctified speculation and debate would be affirming too 
much, since it probably gave rise to a certain general manner of 
stating the peculiar doctrines of the gospel which attached chiefly to the 
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earlier park of his ministry; though it is equally certain that his mind, 
even when he left the academy, was so far imbued with the grand 
peculiarities of the t gospel, that he never allowed himself to lose sight 
of the doctrine of the cros& as the only basis of human life.’ 

In our opinion, this precedent t>f the regius professor stands 
fast, notwfthstanding the effort that has been made by an able 
antagonist to set it aside, chiefly on th.e score that Cambridge is no 
theological seminary, nor its lectures deserving the name of theo¬ 
logical lectures^ For as, on the one hand, the academy of Noith- 
nmpton and Daventry was not, as Mr.ThiilwaUVargumetit would 
seem to require, an exclusively theological seminary—since it had 
lay as well as clerical students ; very copious ^ectures on what 
Dr. Doddridge calls pneumatology and ethics—(including, of 
course, those subjects which Mr. Thirlwall rebukes the Fallow 
of St. John’s, for'classing under the head of religious instruction) ; 
on the classics for the two first years; * and ou mathematics and 
experimental philosophy;f insomuch that Robert Hall, we have 
seen, speaks of its ‘ literary reputation’ being higher than that of 
any other of the dissenting academies, at the very time when he is 
disparaging its theology, and saying that those who were educated 
there proved rather learned tHan devout; ^—So, on the other hand, 
Cambridge is not exclusively devoted to letters and science, for it 
has clerical as well as lay students, and theology forms a much 
more considerable ingredient in its pursuits than Mr. Thirlwall 
seems to have been aware. Forhis statement has been keenly 
resented by the tutors of many of the colleges, and by none so 
effectually, though in language extremely temperate, as by the tutor 
of his own college, to whose counter-statement w^e have already 
had occasion to refer. No doubt the study of divinity in Cambridge 
has of late years increased—is now increasing—and we believe it 
is the opinion of few, indeed, that it ought to be diminished—the 
wholesome impulse having bepn received, not through 1 the base 
arts of a miserable priestcraft,’ which has suddenly bestirred itself 
to perpetuate the exclusion of Dissenters ;—though, had this been 
the case, ^nimSted as the Dissenters profess themselves to be by 
the of the apostle, they would of course have rejoiced that 
Christ was preached though it were ; even of envy and strife;’— 
but rather through a conviction which has been gaining strength 
in the country, that, whilst we have advanced beyond $ur fore^ 
fathers in refinement, we have fallen far behind 5 them in 
J^hristflan knowledge; and that-as this ignorance has begun tc 
^nake itself felt by the bitter waters, which have flowed and are 
flowing from it on all sides, it was high time for the clergy 

* See Dr. Kippig’e Life of Dr. Doddridge, p. 55. 

f See Job Ortoa’a Life of Dr. Doddridge, ch. vi. { Works# w. 307. 
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(through whose hands almost every person of influence in this 
land passes) to cast the branch into that fountain-head of public 
opinion, our universities and schools -for in these latter too the 
subject of religion.has been seriously (liken up—here, at least, .it 
will be allowed, under no feSr of intrraion from Dissenters—and 
to make them, what every particular in their construction declares 
to have been the intention of their founders that they should be— 
nurseries for men duly qualified to serve Goc^in Church and 
State. This attempt at national regeneration we trust nothing 
will occur to frustrate—-much less that a dereliction of duty in 
past times will now be pleaded in bar of all return to it for the 
future. We know nofcjrwhere we are to stop in our road to ruin, 
if vie make every breach, which culpable neglect may have occa-*"’* 
siot.ed, an argument for pulling utterly and altogether down. 

We think we have now said enough to justify the assertion 
with w'hich we set out—that the question before us is one in 
which-every parent in England, who has sons to educate, has 
a deep stake. Surely, he would not desire to have them 
sent, at the most critical period of their lives, to a place where 
religion could not be maintained iu jts integrity—where religious 
services and religious instructions must be either altogether sup¬ 
pressed or greatly modified—or where religious peace must give 
way to the polemical disputations of angry boys, who will learn 
to be sophists first, and sceptics afterwards. Nor is it to parents 
only that the appeal may be made, but to all; for when it is con¬ 
sidered that such is to be the preparation for sacred orders too— 
and that out of these schools—whether of mere secular learning, or 
of the most jejune natural theology, or of wild ‘"uusanctified debate,' 
according as one system or another might finally happen to pre¬ 
vail—the parish priest is to go forth—the question becomes one of 
great concern to every householder of England, however humble. 

We believe that this matter was taken up without due con¬ 
sideration—and that the discussion which it has provoked will open 
the eyes of many who, at first sight, might have been disposed to 
abet the measure : Nay, we do not despair of such being_the case 
with many of the Dissenters themselves :—Not iu deed with that 
political and factious body who have of late disgraced the name, 
and fought with Papists and Infidels a carnal warfare under a tri¬ 
colour flag—but with conscientious men amongst them who cleave 
to the doctrinal articles of our ow n church as strongly a§ we do 
ourselves—and who can scarcely, therefore, - wish to see Oxford 
and Cambridge—the nurseries of the Reformers, and the strong¬ 
holds ever since of opinions which both they and we consider 
vital—sink into such spectacles as the academy of Northampton 
and Daventry. 2 k 2 Art, 
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Art. X. — 1 . Dacre , a Novel. Edited by tbe Countess of 
Morley. 3 vols 8vo., 1834. 

2, Two Old Men's Tales. | 2 vols. 8vo., 1834.^ 

1 * w ^ 10 P atientJ y ex pi° re 

The wreck of Herculanean lore, 

What rapture! could ye seize 
Sqme Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides.’— 

—So exclaims the purest and greatest of our living poets. But 
were it ours to summon the hbraiies of Ueiculanemn to 
lender up their dead, we could conceive ourselves hesitating 
lor a moment between love for the works of ait of the ancTgiits 
and curiosity # as to their common life—and doubting whether 
to raise up again some record stamped with the univeisality 
of genius, or pieferably some fugitive scrap, or excerpt from a 
young lady’s correspondence, showiug wliat Lyce had to say to 
Neaeia touching the new cblamys of Varus, or the toga virilis of 
Teleplius, or telling how Septimius had detected L)dia, and pio- 
fiounced against her the * AV.v f uas habeto ,’ and the ‘ Exi ociiis 

ocivs’ with which a Roman tlirt w'as rejected upon the wide world. 
\\ e should doubt whether not to bring to life, in preference to 
the precious scroll from the pen of Simonides, a Roman novel, if 
sruh there were,—a reflection of the volatile peculiaiities of the 
age, which by setting forth the details of the lives of piivate men, 
their social transactions, their relations with each other, their talk, 
their spoits, their feelings, might lighten up for us those ancient 
modes of existence* of which our knowledge is so indistinct, and 
be as it were a torch carried before us amongst the ruins of Time. 
We can conjure up something like af picture of the senator, the 
military commander, or the demagogue ; but we stand greatly in 
need of a soit of knowledge which is gone past redemption, to 
make us feel that we can conceive anything vividly and with the 
sense of reality concerning the private gentleman, the ccmmon- 
plactffnember of society, the average man of arftiquity; or con¬ 
cerning what may be called th„e hero of private life—the De Vere, 
die T levelyau, or the Dacre of the days of old. 

When the present time shall be ancient, will its fashionable 
novels jiave wholly peiished ? Will its newspapers altogether 
ejpape the researches of the antiquary? Will the common life of 
i «hr age be no more distinctly perceived in a remote retrospect 
than that of older times is by us ? The ‘ hireling print devoted 
to the Court’ in which Puddingfield read the announcement of the 
signatuie of Magna Charta, ‘ when messengers were instantly 

dispatched 
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dispatched to Cardiual Pandulfo, and their Majesties^ after .par¬ 
taking of a cold collation, returned to Windsor,’ and the extract of 
a letter from Egham, which Beefingtoii found ip the same journal, 
are, alas ! the only things of the kind! which remain , to us from 
the middle ages; and though, hireling prints and letters frdm 
Egham might not be so plentiful in those days as* they are at 
present, yet there must have been an abundance of scattered writ¬ 
ings connected with private life, and giving*token of the times, of 
which, so far as the earlier of the .middle ages is Concerned, hardly 
a specimen remains. We are apprehensive, therefore, that despite 
the press qnd all the efforts which it makes— 

To give 

To fluent operations a fixed shape/ — 

the every-day life that we .are now leading will flow on and lose 
itself in the past, without leaving any much more.durable records 
of what it was, than those which are written in the ruuning stream. 
If, however, any of these chronicles of fugitive manners and 
custom.? were to be built up like a coin or medal at the founda¬ 
tion of some edifice, so to transmit a memoual of our manners to 
a later time, those manners could not be found in any more 
vividly or moie faithfully ponrtrayed than in ‘ Dacre.’ 

Before we go farther, we have a trifling matter of controversy to 
adjust with the accomplished person to whom this book is attri¬ 
buted. In an article upon fashionable novels in a former number, 
we ventured to allege that fashionable life does not present a very 
interesting aspect of human nature, and that the stionger affections 
and profouncler passions of men are to be fqund moie abundantly 
in ruial retirement; and we quoted Dr. Johnson and the shep¬ 
herd in Virgil in support of the assertion, that Love is a native of 

the rocks. We are thus contradicted :— 

• 

* There have been some who think that love is a native of the rocks ; 
but its birth-place matters little, when once it is called into being, 
for it can thrive alike wherever it is transplanted. It shrouds itself in 
an atmosphere of itsjown creation, and sees the eurro^unding objects 
through the medium* of its own fanciful halo. The existence of 
colour depends not .more on the rays of the sun, than depends the 
hue which is lent to all that is external, upon the internal feelings of 
the mind. 7'be bustling scenes of gaiety may appear ill suited to the 
indulj^nce of deep feeling; yet the mind whieh is' preoccupied by one 
absorbing thought has not only an inward attraction that bids defi¬ 
ance to the intrusions of others, but has even*the power of converting 
into aliment aU that should tend to destroy its force. The crowds 
that pass before the eyes of a lover seem but as a procession of which 
his mistress is the queen. If he talks to another, it is to listen to the 

welcome 
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welcome thftrae of her praise from the voice of partial friendship; 
and if the actions of others ever attract his attention, it is to observe, 
with the jealous watchfulness of a lover, the manner and reception of 
those whom he regards as wals.’— Daere, vol. i. pp. 120-1. 

' And elsewhere we are iafomie'dij that under the smooth varnish 
of social politeness, and in the unromantic scenes of gay frivolity 
which the nineteenth century yearly exhibits in a luxurious and 
civilized metropolis, every variety of human passion is to be found 
in the same forcfe as in the age of chivalry itself; ‘for though that 
age is past,’ says the 'authoress, ‘ the age of nature' and of feeling 
remains.’ „ 

From the time when we ^irst took a pen in our hands, we have 
never felt a pleasure in being contradicted; and now that we have 
grown old and rigid in our ways of thinking, we cannot get 'over 
these passages. When we said that other times and places were 
more favourable for the growth of the feelings than a fashionable 
drawing-room of our days, we spoke expressly of the more lixed 
affections and the profounder passions. Now it is not to the 
maxim which affirms the perennial character of nature and feeling 
that we will yield this opinion. We do not deny—never meant 
to deny—that there may be animating hopes, sentimental soirows, 
outbreaks of passion, smiles, tears, hysterics, in as large a propor¬ 
tion amongst sofas and ottomans, as in any ‘ antre vast or desert 
wild’ that ever existed. Moreover, they may be as lively and 
passionate while they last—but it is dot in the nature of things that 
they should be as fixed and profound. A rapid presentation of 
new objects will of necessity accelerate the succession of the 
feelings. It is impossible that, under such circumstances, the 
character should acquire the strength which is imparted to it by 
uninterrupted, undivided, habitual and* rooted affections. It is 
impossible that the affections should< acquire the stability which 
strength of character can alone impart. The despair of May 
1834, suffered by Lady Emmeline Errant of. Curzoii Street, 
because Lord Thistledown left her off, may be as great perhaps 
as that of Mistress Milicent Mowbray, whose lover was killed in 
a tournament of 1434;—but Mistress Milicen^’s wtfuld be an affair 
of two or three y&pa, whereas in Lady Emmeline’s case, sal volatile 
and a new object would usher her into the ‘ genial month of June ’ 
in a genial frame of mind, bearing no marks of the casualty,,* 
Human nature, it is commonly said, is the same in all a<*es and 
places. In these current savings there is generally much truth in¬ 
volved, and but little discrimination. It might be said with as 
much of truth (both dogmata being partially true), that human 
nature is different in all ages and places— 
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* Once in the flight of ages past 

There lived a man: and who was he ? * 

Mortal! howe’er thy lot beucast, 

That man resembled the!.’ # * 

That is, the universal elements of ^humanity (so exquisitely 
touched and summed up in the beautiful poem fronf which we 
quote) did as certainly exist in that*man as in any. 

* Unknown the region of his birtfl, 

The land in which he died unknown: 

His name lias perished from the earth— 

% This truth survives alone : 

‘ That joy and grief, and br*pe and fear, 

Alternate triumphed in his breast: 

His bliss and woe—a smile—a tear! 

Oblivion hides the rest. * 

4 The bounding pulse, the languid limb, • 

The changing spirits’ rise and fall; 

We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 

‘ He suffered—but his pangs are o’er; 

Enjoyed—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more; 

And foes—his foes are dead. 

‘ He loved—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in ifs unconscious womb. 

Oh ! she was fair—but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

4 He saw whatever thou hast seen*; 

Encountered all that troubles thee ; 

He was—whatever thou hast been; 

He is—what thou shalt be. 

‘ The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 

Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. * t* 

‘ Ihe cjouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 

Have left, in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

4 The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the worldJbegan, 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this— thebe lived a man !’* 

These 

* ‘ The Common Lot,’ by the poet Montgomery. We mefcn, of course, the indi¬ 
vidual 
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These stanzas, which, 1 with some little allowance for poetical 
license in Vhe seventh, are as true as they are beautiful, go far 
to exhaust ihe generic attributes of man. But when we pass to 
the different species and glasses, though in none is any elementary 
Quality absolutely estinct| yet dd^we assuredly find some, even of 
the most elementary qualities,# sensibly modified and subdued. 
The human nature of Mayfari* is still human nature no doubt, and 
passions will come of it as the sparks fiy upward; but the form 
which is there given to the element is more that of the fireworks 
than of the furnace. 

The authoress of ( Dacre * deals with humanity under these 
forms—imparting, however, to the lovers of her creation, the con¬ 
stancy and ardour, which sRe insists upon extending to fashionable 
““life. Though we dissent from the general opinion, we do* not 
object, of course,»to individuals in the class being supposed to be 
exceptions, or to the endowment of those individuals, in order to 
make heroes and heroines of them, with qualities which, though 
not characteristic of their class, are not certainly absolutely incom¬ 
patible with such a situation in life. 

The hero aud heroine of this novel—along with their ardour 
and constancy, and their other viitues—have each a conspicuous 
failing; and the masculine aud feminine fault alternately operate 
to the creation of the perplexities with which the course of their 
true love is troubled. Dacre is pr.oud; Lady Emily Somers car- 
lies the principle of filial duly to a weak excess. 

The pride which shrinks from pressing a suit or declaring a 
passion, lest a refusal should follow, is very properly represented 
as belonging to the character of a man who has been brought up 
in fashionable society, and continues to move in it. Love aud 
self-love are pretty fairly matched in such men, and the most 
amorous pf them are, perhaps, less vulnerable through their affec¬ 
tions than through their vanity. 1 n every class of life it may be 
expected that a man w ho is in love and in doubt will be slow to 
bring his case to an open issue, so long as he conceives that he 
may steal a'marpli upon his . object by delay. It may also be 
expected fhaftlje fear of a wound to bis aflfectiops may make a 
timid man slow ; and if he were gener.opsly in love, he might be 
qC the same mind with the unfortunate lover of Fair Helen of 
^jpponnel, and think the time was ‘a’ weel spent/ whatever the 
issue might be ,; but when, no further progress can be mtrere in a , 
good graces, and when the lover is sufficiently assured 
Myifurtber tim e must be spent to no purpose, the reasonable course 

Hldnat ptoverly designated Montgomery, tad, properly also, designated a poet j wot 
ptlie Mr, (turnery who assumed the affix of ‘ Mont,’ and, through the aid of certain 
newspapers, has coupled his name with divers other additions not less factitioos..: 

* would 
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would seem to be, to clear up the question, and make an end of 
it. Whether a man takes the lingering course, however, or tfefe 
resolute one, his love may be equally the prevailing impulse ; but 
when, as in the case of JDacre , he abandons* the pursuit, and 
retires from the field, it cannoj be tile fear of a defeat to his 
affection that deters him from declaring himself, because he could 
not be in a worse position upon tlftt point than the one to which 
he withdraws; and it must be the discomfiture of his pride, 
therefore, which he fears,—the wound to his vanity which would 
be inflicted by his defeat becoming known to society. This is the 
natural weakness of a man of the world, and is dexterously made 
use of to torment the hearts of these fashionable lovers. 

The weakness of Lady Emily Somlrs is not so characteristic 
of the time and class as that of the hero. We are not addicted ffl 
these days to the superstitions of filial duty, »yet there may be 
found amongst us, though rarely, views of that duty which deserve 
the name,—such sentiments as were felt in their full force in the 
days of Clarissa Harlowe. The principles which were com¬ 
monly inculcated in those days seemed to assume the infallibility of 
parents—to forget that fathers and mothers might happen to be 
villains or fools, and to exact the same blind obedience on the 
part of any given offspring to any given individuals standing to 
them in the parental relation. ‘ We w f ould obey her, though she 
were ten times our mother,’ says Hamlet, thrown upon the 
reverse of the natural sentiment, by a sense of the ridicule of 
making that sentiment irrespective of persons, and binding under 
all circumstances. The just view of the filial obligation in the 
case of adult offspring—the view which, beiqgjust, is therefore of 
the highest morality,—Mvould never fail to t^ke into account the 
comparative reasoning powers and virtuous dispositions of the 
parties. Habit will produce in the well-disposed as much of a 
leaning towards a coincidence of judgment with their parents, as 
is light or desirable in such persons; and if to habit be added a 
prejudice and a superstition, the effect will be to cramp the ener¬ 
gies of independent minds, and to tempt otheis with the offer of 
an easy escape from the duties and difficulties of life/ This world 
would not be the world of trial it is said to be—trial to the un¬ 
derstanding as well as the heart—if w e could be acquitted of our 
responsibility by simple submission—if we w ere not bound to think 
and tftt* for ourselves even against the will or judgment of the 
best of parents. * Even when submission implies the greatest self- 
sacrifice, it is not necessarily on that account the highest act of 
duty. Our highest duty*is to keep our minds free, our hearts 
fresh, our spirits healthy, oun.energies alive—to let no fortitude be 
misemployed, no sufferings be wasted. In respect to the real 
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duty of sejf-sacrifice, to ihe question when it is a duty and when 
not, Simeon Stilites did not fall into a greater mistake than Lady 
Emily Somers. f It was fa mistake, however, not unbecoming a 
heroine, and it is turned m f;ood account in sustaining the interest 
Of die novel. t 

We will extract another incidental passage, because it contains 
an opinion to which we cannot assent:— 

* There are, perhaps, not more than two things in this world in 
which women etfh be even supposed to have an advantage over men: 
they are not expected to fight duels, and they are aHowed the enjoy¬ 
ment of an endless variety of finger work. They are never obliged 
to give their friends and acquaintance, who have had the pleasure of 
saying an ill-natured thing, the still further satisfaction of shooting 
‘''them through the heart on a cold winter’s morning ; and when*they 
have nothing to think about, or wish to get rid of the thoughts they 
have, down they sit, and resigning their whole souls to the cares of 
cross-stitch and tent-stitch, embroidery and tambour, bead-work and 
braiding, knitting and netting, chain-stitch and gobble-stitch, hem¬ 
ming and sewing, they beguile in busy idleness the tedium of vacuity 
or depression. Far other is the case of men. Drawing and cherry- 
nets are their only resource—for the former, there too often lacks 
the needful supply of talent—lor the latter, alas ! the encouragement 
of a sufficient demand ; and then they are reduced to conscious idle¬ 
ness.’—vol. ii.pp. 40, 41. 

This statement appears to us te^be rather plausible than cor¬ 
rect. Without affecting to speak as practical men concerning 
knitting and netting, or to have at any time given our minds to 
chain-stitch and gobble-stitch, we must, nevertheless, hazard an 
opinion upon them*; and our theory is,, that these manual and 
sedentary occupations tend more than anything else to abandon 
the mind to desultory musings—if in a state of indifference—or if 
otherwise, to the domination of a ruling subject of thought, whe¬ 
ther pleasurable or painful. Boccaccio has compared the condi¬ 
tion of men with that of women in a state of love-melancholy, gnd 
considers, as we do, that men have greatly the advantage. 

‘ Ed se pei quegli alcuna malineonia mossa t, da focoso disio' sopra- 
viene jaelle lor menfci, in quelle conviene che coi^ grave noia si diraori 
.... ilche degl’inamorati huomini non’ aviene, si come noi pos- 
■fiamo apertamente vedere. Essi, se alcuna malineonia.o gravezza di 
. pensieri gli affligge, hanno molti modi da alleggiare, o dajgpas&ar 
quella, percio, che allor, volendo essi, non manea l’andar Tatorna* 
udire ed vedere molte cose, uccellare, cacciare, pescare, cavaleare, 
jg|l*care, o mercatare. l)e quali modi cias^uno ha forza di trarre, o ill 
putta o in parte, 1’animo a se, e dal noioso pensiero rimuoyerlo almeno 
^ per alcuno spatio di tempo; appresst* il quale, con un modo o con 
altro, o consolation sopraviene, o diventa la noia xhinore/— ’Prohem. 
til Dec. ' In 
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In these latter days, however; one change ha9 taken place which 
tends to redress the balance. The resource of the needle was as 
open to love-lorn woman in the fourteenth century as it is 
at present; but there is one reeaurce-f-that. of reading, which 
was not; and it is our belief Jthat the women of the present 
age have the advantage in this particular, not only* over the 
women of preceding generations, but over the men of their 
own. We believe that there are at present far more men 
than women who are not readers, aud that rtiany men are 
driven to read "chiefly because, for the sake of conversing with 
women, they^find it necessary to make themselves acquainted with 
the books which are their topics. As tp the kind and quality of 
this female reading, we have every disposition to preserve a cour^ 
teous 'silence; but speaking of the extent, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the average of female reading Has outgrown the 
average of male. * • 

If the light remark, to which we have beemtaking an exception, 
be not altogether correct, there are many in these volumes more 
seriously made, which are just and pregnant, and afford evidence 
of a thoughtful insight into the feelings and ways of mankind. 

‘ Whether 1 shall ever succeed in being useful, is, I fear, very 
doubtful,’ says Dacre; ‘ but I have determined not to be idle. A 
lonely man , like me, cannot afford to despise himself* 

In these few words how mup’i is said, and how much more is 
suggested, concerning some ot the best uses of adversity ! 

Before we quit the subject, we ought to observe, that there is a 
faultlessness in point of taste, and an ease and lightness of style in 
this novel, which are wqll suited to represent the agreeable grace¬ 
fulness of the society in which its scenes are laid. The characters 
are numerous and life-like, and, without being violently contrasted, 
are diversified and stand in f#ee relief from each other; and there 
is a knowledge of the component parts of society in high life, and 
an insight into the working of that complex machine, which could 
only be the result of an acute and discriminating faculty of obser¬ 
vation; exercised up»n the largest specimen of a*society—say 
rather of a cluster of interpenetrated societies—which the .woild 
affords,—the metropolitan society of England ; those of its circles, 
that is, which are considered to constitute what is commonly 
called %,good society *—ista colluvies vitiorum ! 

The ‘Two Old Men’s Tales’ are likewise by p Lady; 
though, after much contioversy, the belief set:ms to have prevailed, 
almost universally, that the book was masculine. These stories 
are of a totally different class 4 and design from those which have 
been so plentifully produced of late years—the representation of 

. manners 
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manners being here merely incidental, the representation of feelings 
essential and predominant. The authoress has courage enough and 
a sufficiently ardent imagination to plunge deep into romance, with 
the assurance that a globing fancy and the energy of passion will 
•carry her through all difficulties^ The romantic colouring does not 
consist in the manners, customs, and costume of either of her 
stories being other than those* of the age we live in; but is thrown 
over them by the representation of highly-wrought sensibilities and 
of tragic or extraordinary events. Upon 11 s the impression of 
these tales was such as we recollect to have received from the novels 
which we stole and secretly read in the days of our jhoyhood ; we 
found them interesting qpd affecting to a degree which made us 
begin again to think, that the serious occupations of life were 
"Veary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, compared with that of reading 
novels. With that power by which a writer can reach the heart of 
a reader, it is, plain that this authoress is eminently endowed. 

For the rest, her*characters are few and distinct, her concep¬ 
tions, though free, compact; and there is a clear decisiveness of 
purpose in the conduct of her nan atives, which makes the reader 
feel that there is nothing for him to do but to go along with 
her. As to style theie is sdme want of art, but none of vigour; 
devices are prodigally efnplo}ed, which practice and consider¬ 
ation would teach her to employ spaiiugly ; but this is evidently 
not from any Refect of resources* but because she has not been 
led to peiceive that certain favoufite foims of ihetoiical or col¬ 
loquial plnaseology (that of emphasis by iteration, for instance) 
require to be taken caie of, with a view to preserve their force and 
freshness. But the,se faults are few and immateiiai; they would 
haidly be perceived on the first perusal; and the novel which 
obtains a second must have merits by which any such faults of 
st\le are atnpl) redeemed. f 


Art. XI .—Origines Bihlicce; or Researches on Primeval His¬ 
tory. . By Charles Tilstone Beke. London. 1834. 

r rMM£ author of this volume has/we .doubt mot, wrought himself 
,** L into a serious belief in the ttuth of his theories; nor, consider¬ 
ing the suspended state of biblical learning, as concerns J^he Old 4 
^Teslameiit, in this country, arc we at all surprised t$m they 
should have made some impression upon * the leading public- 
But we must express our own honest conviction that,, where 
tluse subjects have been more fully investigated, and com¬ 
mand more interest pmong school*, if Mr. Beke should obtain 
a hearing, he is little likely to acquire converts. The system 

of 
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of our author is altogether subversive of 1 the established notions 
of early, indeed of later Scriptural geography. As a religious 
question, this is unimportant. Thouilh we acknowledge our 
unwillingness to dissever the very remlrkable Connexion which 
has always appeared to us to subsist between the earliest pio-. 
fane history, or tradition, particularly that of ancient Kgvpt, with 
the sacred records, we trust that we have no prejudice which may 
not be wrested from us by the strong arm of tiuth ; and we should 
•be ready to surrender this deep-rooted feeling to solid and suffi¬ 
cient argument. • On such subjects we can apprehend no danger 
from the freest inquiry, or even the most pai adoxical novelty of 
opinion. It is purely a'question of the interpretation (we wish 
this distinction were constantly kept in view duiiug the discussion 
of such matters), not of the authority of the sacred writings ; aw 
examination into the real meaning, not into the*credibility of the 
sacred wiiter. To those who have read the work of Mr. Beke, 
this declaration would be quite unnecessary : we have made it in 
order to guard him in limine from being the victim of that jealous 
sensitiveness which trembles at theslightest departure from the pre- 
vaiV.ng opinion, even on points totally disconnected with religious 
doctrine ; and to disclaim, on our own part, the slightest participa¬ 
tion in these illiberal and unworthy arts of controversy. He asseits, 
and the whole tone of his volume confirms, his sincere reverence 
for the sacred writings, to the tiuth and authority of which he is 
persuaded that he is rendering valuable service by his own new, 
and, as it seems to us, fantastic arrangement of the early geogra¬ 
phy of the woild. His views concerning the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, although he believes the Book, of Genesis to have 
been compiled, in part,’from pre-existing documents, might satisfy 
the most rigid orthodoxy ; and he disclaims with great earnestness 
not merely all connexion # with, but even all knowledge of the 
Rationalist School of Germany. 

Now we may respect the prudent timidity with which Mr. Beke 
has scrupled to venture his faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
in such dangerous soviet)—yet we cannot but think that he would 
have conducted his argument, if indeed he had written his book 
at all, much more tft the satisfaction of well-informed and^s^holar- 
like readers, if he had enlarged the sphere of his reading in that 
quarter. We do not urge Milton’s bold and characteristic argti« 
mentfHiot merely for unlicensed printing, but for the indiscri¬ 
minate reading <of all works, whatever their tendency :■—‘ I can¬ 
not praise a fugitive qnd cloistered vifftue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
Slinks out of the race, where the immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat,’ Still for an author, and an 

author 
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author on a subject of pure erudition, to refuse all communion 
wifli one «great class of writers who have discussed the subjects 
on which he treats with most penetrating sagacity, with un¬ 
wearied diligence, with tie full command of all the sources of in¬ 
formation, and an intimate acquaintance not with one but with 
the whole „family of Eastern languages, because their theological 
system is erroneous or imperfect, betrays a pusillanimity of iaith 
somewhat mistrustful of the power and stability of divine truth. 
Nor is there lgss ignorance than timidity in this indiscriminate 
proscription of German biblical learning. If the cautious inquirer 
will scruple to commune with Bauer or with Eichhorn—if he de¬ 
nies himself the rich treasures of the one * great philological and 
critical commentary on thefOId Testament, that of Rosenmuller— 
the writings of Michaelis, however in some respects more fret and 
curious than suits our present rigid tone of writing on such sub¬ 
jects, might have been consulted by the most diffident and scru¬ 
pulous Christian writer. To such an inquiry the * Spicilegiutn 
Geogiaphiae extern Hebraeorum post Bochartum,’ with the 
Epistles of J. iieinhold Forster, is indispensable. From the ntore 
learned Geiman waiters Mr. Beke would have derived another 
most essential advantage ; he would have seen the necessity of a 
much more profound and laborious preparation for such a work, 
of more copious and general reading, of a more critical and exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with the genius and the structure of the Eastern 
languages. We are constrained Jb* observe, that on many im¬ 
portant points, vitally connected with his whole system, he has 
contented himself with very hasty and second-hand information. 
His learning' is too, much that of modern compilations, and 
deiived from the elementary books with which our recent litera¬ 
ture swarms. lie has seldom consulted, and still more seldom 
deliberately investigated, the original authorities. The whole theory 
of hieroglyphic interpretation, as commenced by Dr. Young, fol¬ 
lowed out with such apparently brilliant success by Chumpollion, 
by bis scholar lioseliini, by our own countrymen Messrs. Burton 
and Wilkinson, aijd which involves the whole of his extraordinary 
hypothesis of the situation of the Scriptural Mitzraim, is dis¬ 
missed* by Mr. Beke with a reference to One single English 
reviewed of M. Klaproth’s hostile essay. That every opinion 
of M. Klaproth deserves the most serious consideration^tbat 
all his doubts as to the reality and extent of the modem dis¬ 
coveries demand the most patient hearing, we fully admit; but 
among the claims which the system of phonetic interpretation ad¬ 
vances upon our attention, by no means the least remarkable is 
the manner in which the monumental history of Egypt, which it 
traces, harmonizes with and illustrates the history of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. 
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Lament, Mr. Beke may intend to discuss these matters at greater 
length, and with more profound inquiry, in a second volume; but 
we must fairly warn him, that unless he* succeeds, not merely in 
defecting inaccuracies and contradictions among the hieroglyphic 
interpreters—a task by no means difficult as respects a writer sq 
much too rapid and brilliant for Ate laborious career of ajitiquarian- 
jjhip as Champollion himself—but in disproving—in utterly razing 
to the ground—the whole series of fpets developed in that most 
curious volume, the * Monument! Storici’ of Rosefiini, he will still 
find us hardened unbelievers. To Rosellini’s work we shall 
probably, before long, direct our readers’ attention ; in the mean 
time we cannot but suspect that Mr. Beke will find it difficult to 
elude the very curious coincidences between the words and titles 
decyphered in the least doubtful hieroglyphic inscriptions, a»d 
those in the Hebrew text: he will find more serious impediments 
than he has contemplated, to the establishment of his original 
indeed, but in our opinion monstrous, hypothesis of a new king¬ 
dom of the Mitzraim in the barren and waterless desert between 
the two arms of the lied Sea, and occupying the space between 
Egypt and Palestine. 

The following statement of Mr. *Beke comprehends the chief 
points in which he differs materially from the earlier writers on 
the Geography of the Old Testament. The Jews, according to 
our author—and, no doubt, so far he is in the rfght—during the 
later distracted periods of their kingdom, and the Babylouian capti¬ 
vity, with their reverence for the sacred volume, had lost much of 
their knowledge of its true meaning. ‘At this time (he broadly 
says) the geographical information of the Iyaelites must, like all 
other knowledge retained by them, have been reduced to the lowest 
ebb.’ On the return front the captivity, when the vigour of the 
ancient religion revived, and the study of their Scriptures became 
more zealous and profound, the Jews— 

‘ Assumed the authority of determining the sites of the countries 
and places which were so interesting to them, as recorded in or con¬ 
nected with their national history. In doing so they were aided, no 
doubt, in many instances by the natural localities, BY architectural 
remains, and by other distinguishing marks ; but in the far *greater 
number of cases they must have been left to their own deductions 
from the Sacred Writings; which deductions would have befcn 
fouri||jp, in great measure, upon the perverted and erroneous notions 
of history and geography which they had either acquired in the coun¬ 
tries of their captivity, or adopted from tl*e Egyptians Bnd Greeks 
with whom they were now brought into immediate contact. 

‘ The following remarkable instances of this process of error may 
be adduced to illustrate thtf position thus asserted:—The national 
vanity of the Babylonians having led them, by a .corruption and per¬ 
version 
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version of the only true history, to attribute the foundation of their 
capital to Nimrod, and to assert that the tower of Babel was erected 
in the place where Babyloi* stood—the Jews adopted this erroneous 
notion during theiv captivily, and retained and perpetuated it afjpr 
their return from Babylon into their native country : So the name of 
Syria, which in the first instance %as applied to Aram or Ccelosyria 
alone,'having under the Greeks, received so extensive a signification 
as to include Mesopotamia also, the Jews in like manner extended 
the application of the'name of Aram; and hence Mesopotamia was 
conceived to represent the country of Padan Aram, in which was 
situate Haran the dwelling-place of the family of Tfirah, the father 
of Abraham.—The Scriptural country of ff&tzraim, alsp, having by 
the .fulfilment of prophecy become “ the basest of the kingdoms/’ and 
being in fact merged in its powerful neighbour the Egypt of profane 
hfetory, the Jews of Alexandria, who knew of no other kingdtJm in 
that direction than *the mighty monarchy of the Ptolemies , regarded 
those princes as the successors and representatives of the Pharaohs , 
and Egypt itself as the country which had been “ the land of bondage” 
of their forefathers.’—pp. 9, 10. 

Now, the first thing that strikes us in this bold statement is 
the utter inadequacy of the hypothesis to account for the facts, as 
well as the extreme improbability of the facts themselves. What 
valid authority have we that the Babylonians did attribute the 
foundation of their capital to Nimrod?—that the name of Niturod 
appealed in thdir accredited authorities, or was identified with 
any of their famous ancestors'? l)id they derive all their know¬ 
ledge of the 4 Mighty Hunter’ from the records of their oppressed 
and despised slaves ? Themselves soaring in their monstrous astro¬ 
nomical fictions, to an antiquity which would make them look on 
Nimrod as a man of jesterday, and reduce‘the longest chronology 
of the Jewish Scriptures to a narrrovv and contemptible fragment 
of one of their immense cycles, did their * national vanity’ con¬ 
descend to derive honour from the supposed accordance of their own 
traditions with those of the Israelites ? The same links of evi¬ 
dence are wanting as to the Tower of Babel. Had the Babylo¬ 
nians any original tradition of this event ?—was it floating among 
the mythic legends disseminated throughout*the wjiole East, and 
in which, though of doubtful date, yet apparently of very high 
antiquity, we trace, as in those of the Flood, a dim resem¬ 
blance to those recorded in the Old Testament ? ' Did, they 
derive all their belief on the subject from their intercourse*^ 
i^rith the Jews during the captivity? If the tradition was 
of ancient date, already incorporated into the national annals, 
its locality already fixed, it is quite conceivable that it should 
have gained ftftl possession of the, popular belief; and even 
that some vast mass of shapeless min— some Bm Nimrud, like 

that 
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that in which, to the present day, the superstitious, Arab be¬ 
holds the immemorial vestige of divine.wjath—should have been 
invested wilh the awful and myslerioufe majesty of the heaven- 
blasted Tower of Babel. But unless the'tradition was tbu$ 
domiciliated, and had gained *a local habitation*—if it was 
only boirowed at a later period /rom the Jewish annals,—an 
event so inseparably connected with the divine displeasure was 
not that which national vanity, in its wildest and most fantastic 
mood, would choose forcibly to enshrine in the annals of the 
country; the pride of ancestry would not have been flattered by a 
descent front forefathei f of such awful impiety. We think that 
we could help Mr. Beke to a much rftore rational hypothesis on 
his own side of the question. It is well known to scholars, who 
have investigated the later opinions on this subject, that Eichhorn 
called in question the derivation of Babel (Babylon) from the 
Hebrew word signifying ‘ confusion,’ an etymology Ivhich requires 
the addition of an l. lie suggested rather its origin in two Arabic 
words, signifying the ‘gale or city of Bel,’ the tirst monarch, or 
the god of the Babylonian .empire. The Jews of the captivity, 
from the similarity, or rather the identity of the name of the city 
of the great Bel with the Babel of Niqirod in their own sacred 
writings, might naturally suppose the identity of the cities them¬ 
selves. Nothing, according to the writer of the recent ‘ History 
of the Jews,’ could present a more striking and overpowering con¬ 
trast than 

‘ their national Temple—a small but highly-finished and richly-adorned 
fabric-, standing in the midst of its courts on the brow of a lofty pre¬ 
cipice, and the colossal temple of the Chaldean Bel rising from the 
plain, with its eight stupendous stories or towers, one above the other, 
to the perpendicular height of a furlong.’— Hist, of Jews, vol. ii. p. 1. 
In their mighty conquerors? therefore, the awe-struck imagina¬ 
tion of the Jews w’ould recognize, as it were, the lineal descend¬ 
ants of the giants which ‘were in those days ;* and* in the structures 
of such stupendous, such oppressive, such hitherto unconceived 
vastness and height, raised, as they were, to idolatr&us worship, 
they wmuld trace* if not the completion of that impious edifice, 
which w r as built, that its ( top might reach to heaven,’ at least 
works planned and executed in the same gigantic spirit of de¬ 
fiance apd rivalry against the Most High. To this conjecture, 
in our judgment far less improbable than his own, Mr. Beke is 
welcome ; for our own part, we see no •reason for departing 
from the common opinion.* 

The manner in which our aqthor accounts for the extension ©f 
the name of Aram to Mesopotamia is equally unsatisfactory with 
vol. li i. no. civ. 2 l ' this 
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this first paH of his Babylonian hypothesis. Because the Greeks 
extended the name of Syria from a district to a province, (if indeed 
they did so,) the slews wlljo, at least those of Palestine, had little 
connexion till a laid period with the Greeks, gave a similar extent 
to another, name ! With regardtto the Egypt of the Scripture, as 
from the days of their father Abraham, down to the present, in 
which Cairo and Alexandria swarm with Jews, there seems to have 
been a constant, and in general, intimate connexion between the 
two countries, interrupted only by short peiiodsj as the learned 
Jews of Alexandria were engaged in tbrc fiercest antiquarian dis¬ 
putes with the Gimco-Egyptians—-in whifch the Egyptian polemics 
accused the Jews of being°descended fiom a race of filthy lepers, 
whom their ancestors were glad to cast forth from amongst them— 
while the Jews retorted, by boasting the manner in which their 
God had led them out ‘ with a high hand it is somewhat unac¬ 
countable, tha'l it never occurred to either party that the Jews 
never had been in Egypt at all, and that the real kingdom of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs is scarcely mentioned in the Old Testament. 

V\e shall confine our observations chiefly to these main points, 
without detaining our reader,, with Mr. Beke's theory of the dis¬ 
persion of the nations dyring the flood. But even in this, an 
axiom which we venture to lay down, has been constantly 
present to our minds. Next to the accurate knowledge of what 
is contained in the Scripture, the'most valuable is that of what is 
not. There is a kind of cabbalism constantly at work, w'hich is 
discovering not mysteries in the letters, but a whole series of 
historical facts in the simplest and plainest sentence; wlule, at 
the same time, those who are fond of framing such theories, pos¬ 
sess a singular facility of overlooking clear and indisputable cir¬ 
cumstances which are adverse or fatal to their views. Take the 
following passage as an example ' 

‘ First, then, the place w’here the ark rested on the mountains of 
Ararat must have been at or near the highest point rtf them ; for it 
tvas two months and fourteen days, i.e. from the seventh *-—[lege seven¬ 
teenth]—‘ day of*the seventh month to the first day of the tenth month 
after,, the ark had so rested, before the tops of the’ mountains were 
seen by Noah. We may further reasonably assume, that the descent 
fmjn the ark to the valley below was easy and without difficulties or, 
tppediments, since we may rest satisfied that through the goodness of 
tiod it could not have been otherwise. That the resting-place wgs 
not in the pent-up vajley of any lateral stream may also, 1 think, 
not unfairly he assumed. Notwithstanding the resignation of tne 
righteous Noah, and his implibit confidence in that Almighty Provi¬ 
dence which had so miraculously preserved him from the destruction 
Which had overwhelmed the rest of the human race, we ma^ yet con¬ 
ceive 
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ceive that the weakness of human nature would not have permitted 
his faith and resignation to be at all times entirely perfect. Bow 
deep, then, must have been his despap, if, ojj leaving the ark, 
he had found himself in the valley of some secondary,stream, sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, with the prospect confined, and nothing 
cheering to direct him as to the course he was lo take! • But if we 
assume the place of the ark’s strandihg to have been upon a mountain 
within view of the open and wide-spreading vajley of the Euphrates, 
then indeed might the patriarch and his family have had reason to 
rejoice; for theij* confidence in that Almighty Power which had so 
long preserved them wouldfhave been confirmed, and they would have 
been encouraged unhesitatingly to descend, and to take possession of 
the earth which had been restored to tliefh. Jt is not, however, abso¬ 
lutely necessary to suppose that the ark rested on an eminence com¬ 
manding the valley of the Euphrates itself, since jhe valley of some 
principal branch of that river would probably have answered the pur¬ 
pose equally well with that of the main stream. • 

‘ It may he asserted with still greater confidence, that the ark must 
have vested on the western side of the mountain, or, at least, that the 
descent from it took place in that direction. The time when God 
commanded Noah and his family “ to go fottli of the ark,” could 
only have been in the early morning? and the first act of the pa¬ 
triarch was to build an altar unto the Lord^and to offer burnt offerings, 
which he doubtless accompanied with thanksgivings for his deliver¬ 
ance, and prayers for his future protection. From the Ark—that is, 
towards the west—would the faces of Noah and his sons have been 
turned in thus offering their sacrifice to the Almighty ; and in that 
direction, whilst the morning sun threw its enlivening beams over the 
smiling face of the regenerated world, would they have beheld the 
beauteous token of the “^everlasting covenant fthen made] between 
God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth.” ’— 
pp, 37, 38. 

Qn what intimation, cither direct or indirect, in the narrative in 
the Book of Genesis, rests half this most circumstantial and not 
unfanciful detail? Why is all the unlading of the aik, with all its 
animals, as well as human inhabitants, crowded into a few hours ? 
Why must Noah have* left the ark early in the Ynoming? Why 
must he have lobkec^ toward the west? Why must the sign the 
rainbow have appeared on the day when, or even within many days 
after, Noah left the ark? The lira t impression from the narrative 
in Genesis is. certainly that it was not immediate. As to the pa¬ 
triarch’s despair at finding himself imprisoned in a narrow, pent-up 
valley, our author has ovei looked two material points. The world 
was not new to Noah, herwever its face might be altered. Mr. 
Ikke himself has argued with considerable plausibility against the 
philosophical notion that man rose progressively from a state of the 

2 L 2 * lowest 
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lowest barbarism. Those who admit, with the sacred volume, 
that Noah was the second, parent of the human race, must like¬ 
wise acknowledge*,that thejj patriarch and his family must have been 
well acquainted with* the arts, inventions, and geuerai civilization, 
whatever it might be, of the antediluvian period. If 1 Noah, 
then, and tile seven other persons saved in the ark, were members 
of an artificial, and, most probably, a highly advanced state of 
society/ were they likely to be alarmed at finding themselves in a 
confined valley, bven if this valley was to all appearance as com¬ 
pletely mountain-locked as that of Primsjg Rasselafc in Abyssinia ? 
And would not the wild animals, boundwig away, or speeding 
about in the lightsome joy 9 ,f freedom from their long confinement, 
oi^in search of fresh pasture, by their rapid disappearance have 
shown at once that the boundaries were not insuperable ? 

We revert to the first of the three questions which w r e proposed 
to examine—the position of the Tower of Babel, as described in 
the Book of Genesis, on the site of the Babylon of Oriental history. 
Mr. Beke advances an argument, certainly conclusive, t if sup¬ 
ported by satisfactory evidence. The plain of Babylon, according 
to this theory, was not even ap unwholesome swamp, unsuited to 
the habitation of man, and unlikely therefore to be choseu as a 
dwelling place by the new founders of the human race, but ac¬ 
tually covered by the Persian Gulf. Mr. Beke adduces, to support 
this hypothesis, the authority of Some modern geologists, a very 
doubtful passage of Nearchus, and a statement of Pliny, in our 
opinion so extravagant as to labour under strong suspicion either of 
corruption in the text or inaccuracy in the author. There is every 
piobability that, as fti all the rivers which«,flow from Central Asia 
towards the Indian Ocean, vast accretions of land have taken place 
at the embouchures of those streams which discharge themselves 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. In the opinion of Mr. JL^ell 
adduced by Mr. Beke, the union of the Tigris and Euphrates must 
undoubtedly have been one of the comparatively modern geogra¬ 
phical changes on our earth. But Mr. Lyell always tempers his 
boldness of speculation with the caution of a* philosopher; and for 
ihosejvaster changes which have taken place upoil the surface of 
our planet, however he may trace their* ‘progressive development to 
existing causes, he would require, we suspect, periods not merely 
extending far above any historical era, but even far above the exist¬ 
ence of the human race. Mr. Beke’s is the first attempt to recon¬ 
struct history on the psinciples of the young science of geology: but 
!? historical speculation allies itself withrscience, it must submit to 
all the severe rules of scientific disquisition. It must take nothing 
for granted; it must not be couteut with sketching on a map the 
* probable 
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probable line of coast which it may choose to assign, to the* Per¬ 
sian Gulf or any other body of watery It must not only enlarge, 
if necessary, the borders of the received chrmiology, but be in 
possession of accurate geological information as to the nature t of 
the dry land which it thus convirts into sea. When IVlr. Lyell, or 
some other equally observant and highly gifted geologist, shall 
have surveyed the whole of this tract, and, on his geological 
responsibility, shall have—established we will not say—but found 
reasonable grounds for conjecture, that at the date assumed bv 
Mr. Beke the *sea did advance so far inland, we shall bow to his 
authority. • jf 

Let us then examine the passages sfdduced from ancient writers 
in favour of this theory, which would carry the Persian Gulf, ac¬ 
cording to our author’s map, not only aboveihe conflux of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, but at least 300 miles in a straight line 
inland. JNearchus states the distance from Babylon to the sea, 
at the time of his voyage, as 3300 stadia, or little more than 200 
miles, while the actual distance from Hiliah is at least 300. From 
hence Mr. Beke would infer that, since the time of Alexander, the 
sea has receded 100 miles. ‘ But,’, observes Dr. Vincent, ‘ 3300 
stadia (of sixteen to a mile) make little ipore than 200 miles English; 

the real distance bv the river is more than 400 miles. But mav 

* * 

not Nearchus calculate this distance in stadia of eiyht to a mile V 
On this doubt of a most erudite geographer, so fatal to his theory, 
Mr. Beke observes, that ‘ the accuracy of the mode thus adopted 
by the learned translator, and by geographers generally, of recon¬ 
ciling apparent discrepancies in the works of ancient writers, by 
varying the standard of measurement, may legitimately be ques¬ 
tioned/ Is then Mr. Beke prepared to show that one uuifoim 
stadium was adopted by ancient writers ? or to solve upon any 
other hypothesis the countless contradictions which are found in 
the writings not merely of the Greek and Roman historians, but 
of the geographers themselves, and which have perplexed and often 
baffled the D’Auvilles, the Gosselins, the Iiennells, and the Man- 
uerts of modern days - ? 

The passage of JPliny relates to the site of the city of Gharax, 
on the confluence of the Tigris and the Eulaeus; and it observes 
Mr. Beke, not merely establishes the fact, that * nowhere were 
new lands formed more quickly, or in greater quantities,’ but 
would also seem to determine the actual rate at which the Persian 
Gulf had been filled up during the four hundred years immediately 
preceding Pliny’s own tihie. ‘ Alexandria (on the site of which 
Charax afterwards stood), living been built by Alexander the 
Great, at the distance of ten stadia only from the sea, on which it 

had 
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had a maritime port—whilst in Juba’s time it was but 50,000 
paces, or about fifty mile^—was in Pliny’s own time as much as 
120,000 paces, ormbout 120 miles, from the sea.’ This is a re¬ 
markable passage : left us investigate it a little more closely. Be¬ 
tween the time of Juba and that* of the elder Pliny, we cannot 
allow more than seventy years. J uba, when quite a boy, was led in 
the triumph of Julius Caesar upon the defeat of his father, and 
exchanged the wild freedom of a barbaric Numidian prince for the 
happier station oi literary ease and distinction in Italy : he may be 
said to have flourished as an author durinp the reign of Augustus. 
The date of Pliny’s death is well kno\W the second year of 
the reign of Titus, in whffch Pompeii and Herculaueum were 
defrayed. The sea, then, according to this statement, must have 
receded seventy mijes in seventy years—a mile in the year. But 
Mr. Beke is, no doubt, wrong in translating Juba prodente, 1 in 
Juba’s time,’ 'Juba wrote his great work from various autho¬ 
rities, chiefly Caithaginian. It was, as related to the history 
of Africa, esteemed of the highest authority, and would have 
been of inestimable value if preserved to modern times. But the 
.Numidian prince appears to,have been a very industrious and 
indefatigable collector. Pljny seems to have known the voyage of 
Onesicritus and Nearchus only from his report. From which, then, 
of Juba’s various authorities—for there is no reason for suppos¬ 
ing that Juba could have possessed any local knowledge of these 
countries—did he assume the distance of Charax from the sea ? 


Of what date was that authority ? Most modern geographers 
have placed Charax about the distance assigned by Juba from the 
sea, and have either neglected or mistrusted this passage in Pliny. 
Some of the authorities adduced by the great naturalist might 
seem, indeed, to be of no slight weight, particularly the latter; 
they were ambassadors from Arabia/ and merchants trading to 


those parts. But a most competent judge on such questions has 
expressed the following opinion on the general trustworthiness of 
Pliny’s geographyjg^ 

‘ To great merits Pliny adds the usual faults # of those ardent spirits 
who would embrace the whole sphere of human knowledge ; he often 
copies instead of analysing, and does not'ahvays understand what he 
copies. Little informed on the comparative length of *the different 
Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian, and other stadia, he calculates all the 
measures which he finds in his authors at eight stadia to the Roman 
mile. Hehce, for instance, he assigns to Babylon a circuit of sixty 
Roman miles: these are the Babylonian stadia of Herodotus, reckoned 
as if they had beep Olympic stadia.’—Malte Brun, Ghgraphie, 
t61. t., p. 219. * 

But Mr, Beke. has altogether omitted the strongest argument 

for 
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for tlie identity of the Shinar of the Old Testament, with the plain 
of Babylon—the nature of the soil, and the abundant supply of 
those peculiar building materials, whichf according to the account 
in Genesis, may have suggested the notion of electing 3 vast and 
lofty edifice with comparatively slight labour and expeusQ. Tliesp 
we know, both from ancient History, and from th$ enormous 
masses of ruins which cover the wh<51e district, formed the immense 
wall and colossal structuie of Babylon. lt # is impossible to read 
the verses in the book of Genesis, and then turn to the description 
of Babylon in, Herodotus, and not to feel convinced that they 
relate to the same sitpr 1 They found a plain in the laud of 
Shinar, ant) they dw^t there. And they said one to another, 
Go to, let us make bricks, and burn tliem throughly. And they 
had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar.’* ‘ Babylon/ 
says Herodotus, ‘ is situated in a great picrin.’ Strabo,f we 
would here further observe, compares the plain of Babylon to 
the sea;—‘ As to those who travel over vast plains such as that 
of Babylon, or over the sea, alf that is before, and behind, and 
on every side, is one level.’ The brick walls, the * muri coctiles," 
of Babylon, may be found in almost every historian, and many 
of the poets of antiquity; but the *two sentences of Herodotus, 
relating to the building of her walls, might seem almost a para¬ 
phrase on Genesis. ‘ And when they had drawn out sufficient 
bricks (from the trench), they baked them in furnaces, and after¬ 
wards using for mortar warm asphaltus , 8 tc. (bitumen—the word 
translated slime)' 8 tc., Herod, i. 179* To us, accustomed to 
dwell in urbe lateritia , the coincidence is less striking ; but both 
the writer of the book of Genesis and the Grecian historian seem 
to imply that the extensive use of brick in the Babylonian build¬ 
ings was something rare and remarkable. The bitumen mortar 
was no less celebrated and peculiar to the Babylonian structures, 
though it was probably used subsequently in other cities of the 
East. Diodorus Siculus describes the supply of bitumen as inex¬ 
haustible—not merely sufficient for the enormous edifices of Baby¬ 
lon, but burned for fuel by all classes. , % 

As to the second point upon which Mr. Beke departs from the 
received geography of the.Old Testameut—the situation of^Padan 
Aram, or Aram Naharaim, Aram of the two rivers—his arguments 
are more plausible; as the subject, it has long been admitted, is 
embarrassed with considerable difficulty. On the whole, however, 
we are by no means disposed to recede from the usugtl interpre- 

* Genesis xi. 2,3, * f 

f "tlnrif W XtYtenv tovtn piy&Xw, <rm B«/3uX«mai», ft tut xtXttyttf, xx^arxrm r* 

xgiru xdvr* } *«) <r« KctTOTif) km i* li< p. 209. 
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tation, which we think nuj be maintained with less violence to the 
text* of the Scripture, and harmonizes better with the whole history. 
Padan Aram has been hi&erto considered to be Mesopotamia; 
the Nahataini; tfie Euphrates and Tigris. With regard to the 
latter, it may be admitted, with Mr. Beke, that the term, like the 
Doab of India, might be applied to any county inclosed within 
the course of two rivers. Still # it would be little likely to be con¬ 
ferred on a district between two such insignificant streams as the 
Wady Kanouditand the Wady Lowa, or even that between the 
Abana and the Pharphar. Mr. Beke jnust, however, state his 
own argument. \ <> 

‘ How the site of Haran cquW have continued during so many ages 
to be placed within the Mesopotamia of the Greeks is really inconceiv¬ 
able, when we consider the clear and unequivocal distinction between 
them, which is established by the narration of the proto-martyr Ste- 
phen. His words are, “ The God of glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham, when fie was in Mesopotamia , before he dwelt in Char ran, 
and said unto him, Get thee out oT thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and come into the land which I shall show thee. Then came he out 
of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran: and from thence, 
when his father was dead, lie removed him intq^this land, wherein ye 
now dwell.” It is manifest from this emphatic statement that Haran 
was not within the land of the Chaldees, or Mesopotamia, and conse¬ 
quently that the latter cannot, by any possibility, be identical with 
Padan Aram.’— p. 124. 

This apparent discrepancy between the speech of Stephen and 
the text of Genesis has been amply discussed by biblical critics. 
Yet, for our own part, if their disci cpancy wcie still greater and more 
evident, it would nothin the least perplex ©ur faith. The whole 
speech of Stephen—the whole view of the history of his forefathers, 
which it relates with such pregnant brevity, is obviously framed 
according to the accredited and received notions then prevalent 
among the Jews.* It abounds in traditional allusions, which more 
rigid commentators have employed much unprofitable ingenuity in 
explaining away. It could not, indeed, in common sense or in 
real wisdom be otherwise. Had Stephen departed in the least 
particular from the established views of the early history, as taught 
by the wise men, the scribes and lawyers of the day, he would 
have given unnecessary offence ; the solemn, all-imprortant, all- 
absorbing question of the divine mission of Jesus, and the truth 
of Christianity, w'ould have been in danger of degenerating into, 

or might have been interrupted by, idle and antiquarian disputes 

-——---————-*»-—__ 

* * For instance, the Egyptian learning of Moses, and the delivery of the law through 
‘the dispensation of angels’— a common tenet anting the later Jews, 

on 
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011 the interpretation of the text of GlAesis. The statement of 
Stephen strictly harmonizes with the prevailing notions of the time, 
and, indeed, with no great difficulty, may be brought into accord¬ 
ance with the older Scriptures, and this without removirfg Ilaran 
beyond the boundaries of Megopotaniia; though, in fact, thfe 
situation ot Haran is a question of yery slight importatfbe. 

The Jews supposed the first call of Abraham to have taken 
place, not in Harau, but in Ur of the Chaldees. They rested 
that belief on Genesis xv. 7. So in Nehcmiali ix. 7 ; and though 
the general course of the^nanative in Genesis would lead to the 
opinion thaf no call took place, till after the first migration to 
Charran and the deatl/of Terah, yet die description of the call 
begins, in our version, with the words, * Now the Lord had said 
unto Abraham,’ leaving the date of the transaction indefinite;—and 
Kosenmuller observes on the Hebrew word—'Dixitque, vel potius, 
dixeral autem, uempc quurn esset in Chaldcea, priusquani Carras 
venisset.’ That this was the established opinion we have the au¬ 
thority of Philo de Abrahamo, v. ii. p. 11 ; and of Josephus 
Anliq. i. 7, 1 . But the most remarkable evidence that the Jews 
of the later times, at least, drew a distinction between the land of 
the Chaldeans and Mesopotamia, though the former must have 
been comprehended within the latter, is to be found in the Book 
of Judith* :— 

‘ This people are descended of the Chaldeans ; and they sojourned 
heretofore in Mesopotamia , because they would not follow the gods of 
their fathers, which are in Chaldea. For they left the way of their 
ancestors and worshipped the God of Heaven, the God whom they 
knew : so they cast them put from the face of th%ir gods, and they fled 
into Mesopotamia, and sojourned there many days.’ — Judith v. 6-8. 

Mr. Beke is thus mistaken in supposing Mesopotamia and the 
land of the Chaldcaus to he equivalent terms ; and the passage 
m the Book of Judith furnishes the most satisfactory commentary 
on that in the Acts. Eastern tradition, as preserved by Nicolaus 
of Damascus, has certainly established Abraham in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that city: and although there is no direct ^authority for 
this, unless witlfr Mr. Beke we make the Damascena llegio, Pad an 
Aram, yet it is bj no means inconsistent with the narrative. 
Abraham, wl;cu he began his migratory course towards Canaan, 
may have rested for a considerable period on his way : the rapid 
narrative in Genesis may have omitted that and other intermediate 
stages. Nor does Mr. Beke extricate him^lf with success from 
the passages in Numbers*which describe Balaam as summoned 

* Mr, Beke may mistrust the Gcflpk, of the Book of Judith, the only existing 
original, but lie has himself, in another part, laid great stress upon its authority. 
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from 1 Pethor, which is by the river of the land of the children 
of this people/ (Number^ xxii. 5,) and 1 brought from Aram, out 
of the mountaim^f the East.’ It is true that the different reading, 

{ the rive! of the laud of the children of Ammon/ is not without 
respectable authority ; but the Djebel Haouran will hardly answer 
to the ‘ mountains of the East,.’ 

‘ But the account given of Jacob’s flight from his father-in-law 
Laban will enable us lo determine yet more exactly the site of Ilaran. 
We are told,* that Jacob “ fled with all that he had; and lie rose up, 
and passed over the river, and set his fac» towards the mount Gilead. 
And it was told Laban on the third day thai Jacob was f|ed. And he 
took his brethien with him, gnd pursued afterVhim seven days’ journey; 
and they overtook him in the mount Gilead.” The usual acceptation 
of the words of the text OW (dfaekh shibhdlh yamim,) is, 

a journey of or during seven days; the meaning of the passage being 
accordingly considered to be. that during the space of seven days 
Laban pursued after Jacob, who, as his flight was not discovered until 
the third day, had thus two days start of him. Considering Haran to 
he identical with Charrse, or Carrhse, in Mesopotamia, (the scene of 
the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians,) the rate at which Laban must 
have travelled so as to overtake Jacobin Mount Gilead, (a distance of 
nearly, if riot quite 400 miles,) must consequently have been about 
GO miles per day.’—p. 128. 

Though Laban might have travelled at that rate, proceeds Mr. 
Beke, in the ardour of pursuit, Jacob, encumbered with his cattle 
and family, could not have fled with the same expedition. We 
suspect that there is a great mistake, which lies at the bottom of 
this difficulty, in takaig Haran as the name of a town ; it ought to 
be considered a pastoral district, probably, of considerable extent, 
and reachiiig to the Euphrates. .Abraham and his Mesopotamian 
kindred were a nomadic people, not ^onfined to one spot, still Jess 
enclosed within the walls ot a town. The impression on reading 
the narrative in Genesis is unquestionably that the first act of 
Jacob’s flight was to cross the river, and that the seven days are 
to be calculated from the shore of the Euphrates; but in what 
part he crossed, and where the mountainous district of Gilead 
conflnenced, it is impossible to decide,. Shuckford estimated the 
distance at two hundred and fifty miles. At all events, Mr. Beke’s 
Haran in. the plain of Damascus, notwithstanding’his ingenious' 
explanation of the seven days’journey, allows a distance as much 
too short for the flight and pursuit, as the usual intepretation too 
long. * / 

But the most extraordinary paradox advanced by Mr. Beke, and 

* Qua, xxxi. $-23, 

1 we 
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we must honestly confess, that maintained* by the feeblest and most 
unsatisfactory arguments, is his notion that|the Mitzraim of Scripture 
is not Egypt, but a kingdom which he has been pleased to found 
in the desert and unwatered Peninsula of Mount Sinai, 'and the 
district to the north np to the froytiers of Palestine. It would be' 
really a curious psychological phenomenon to trace the process by 
which such an hypothesis grew up within the mind of a man en¬ 
dowed with considerable ingenuity, of some feading, and of per¬ 
fect candour; how it gradually obtained full possession of him, 
blinding him to‘every advsffse argument, and magnifying with the 
force of a s®lar microscope all the slight probabilities on which 
his system rests'. * • 

It is not the rapid and dashing essay of a young writer, careless 
of truth if he can obtain the credit of originality ; p brilliant display 
of clever writing, which, if it can cause an immediate sensation in 
literary circles, neither expects nor much regards the duratiou of 
its existence. It is not a Warburtonian hypothesis,' advanced 
in the conscious plenitude of intellectual strength, and upheld 
with dogmatic insolence, by a man who aspires to be the dictator 
of literature—and whose delight is tp defend a difficult or a des¬ 
perate cause a toute outrance. Still less is it the vision of a 
poetic mind, canied away by the predominance of the imagi¬ 
native faculty, creating, like Sir W. Jones, on the first splendid 
opening of the Eastern world of letters, a great central empire 
and a dynasty of magnificent sovereigns, from whom descended 
all the civilization of tiie East. This is the grave hallucination of 
a quiet and industrious man of letters, patiently working everything 
lound to his favourite hypothesis, catching at every floating straw 
of argument, and weaving it into the somewhat incongruous tex¬ 
ture of his theory. 

The Old Testament, harmonizing with every record of ancient 
history, and as has been recently shown, with the monuments of the 
country, represents the Egypt on the banks of the Nile as a great, 
and civilized, and conquering kingdom ; while in the Mitzraim of 
Mr. Beke, there is neither vestige, memorial, lioi* tradition, of 
any civilization, or # of more than a few waudering Arab tribes. 
Some inscriptions have, indeed, been found, graven on the rocks in 
an unintelligible language, but in all probability die work of pil¬ 
grim travellers. From the remotest peiiod, when the sacred books 
of the Jews are the only authentic history, down far within the 
historical era, the connexion between the Jews and the Mitzraites 
was almost perpetual, and probably only appears to have been at all 
interiupted from the scantiness,of the Hebrew annals during some 
periods of their history. Within the historical era, facts aie men¬ 
tioned 
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tioned by the sacred and profane historians, the conquests, for in¬ 
stance, of\he Pharaoh S|iishak and the wars of Necho, which Con¬ 
firm and throw Ught upon each other, as clearly as the best recorded 
events ot modern Europe. The slighter coincidences in the names, 
'and the signification of titles and f words, would require, and have 
deed occupied, volumes in tracing them out with anything like the 
cumulative fulness of which the argument is capable. The Mitz- 
raim of the Old Testament was a com country, abounding in grain 
when the neighbouring provinces were suffering famine, yet sub¬ 
ject itself to occasional periods of dearth. It is constantly men- 
iioned in connexion with a great river, and artificial water-courseg. 
It was visited by caravans trading in those Commodities which were 
necessary to the Egyptians to fill their vast receptacles of the dead, 
their Necropoleis, with embalmed bodies. The population was di¬ 
vided into castes; the troops were chariots and horsemen, whose 
images we nfay imagine that we behold in the long processions 
and combats on the walls of Thebes, and in the sepulchral cham¬ 
bers. We are wasting words while we write with the utmost ra¬ 
pidity the points of coincidence which crowd upon us between the 
Mitzraim 6f the Scriptures„and the Egypt of profane antiquity. 
We have omitted the singular appropriateness of the description of 
tiie Plagues of Egypt, which, whether we take it according to the 
view of Bryant, or the ultia-rationalist theory of Eichhorn, equally 
affixes itself to the country, to the climate, to the river, to the 
constitution, to the religion, to the people of Egypt. Yet Mr. 
lleke has soberly and deliberately come to the following conclu¬ 
sion :— 


Origines Biblica. 


* With respect to llgypt itself, it is necessary that I should here state, 
unequivocally, my conviction, that that country is not the Mitzraim 
into which Abraham went down, and after him Jacob and his family, 
and out .of which Jehovah brought the»children of Israel; nor is it, I 
consider, the kingdom of the Pharaohs of a subsequent period; neither, 
consequently, can it be the country which was the object of the de* 
uunciations of the prophets.’—p. 167. 

Let us, thfcn, ‘in order to do full justice to the ingenuity,'even if 
we qannot admit the theory, of our author, submit fhe arguments in 
support of this singular hypothesis to kn examination, which, how¬ 
ever brief, may still be fair and candid. Mr. Beke adduces again 
the high authority of Mr. Lyell for the philosophic confirmation 
of the curious tradition preserved by Herodotus, concerning the 
recent ofigin of the Delta. The eastern branch of the Nile, he sup¬ 
poses, down to a late period, to have extended beyond the meridian 
of Suez, while the Gulf of Suez stjetclied up much further to the 
north ; but, however he may narrow the isthmus, provided he does 

not 
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not altogether destroy it, and unite the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, to which we suspect that there ar^, and must always have 
been, insuperable impediments from-the difference of level, we 
cannot comprehend how this argument can bear upon tlid general 
theory. This, however inclined, # he has not ventured to' do; and* 
as long as a land passage existed, sufficient for a caravaYi, so long 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Abraham actually went 
down, in tune of dearth, to Egypt—that the traders in spices, and 
other Eastern commodities, to whom Joseph was sold, pursued 
the same course—that Ja&6b and his family were brought down 
from Palestine—that the body of Jacob was sent back—and that 
Moses, when helled frofn the court of Egypt, found his way to the 
pastoral tribe among which he lived until his mission to the couit 
of Pharaoh. As for the departure of the Isiaelj,tes, and the cTTs- 
comfiture of Pharaoh, the total change in the character of the 
country only rendeis more doubtful that which nothing but the 
unreasoning dogmatism of modern critics would expect to iix 
v.dli certainty—the precise part of the lied Sea which witnessed 
the miraculous passage of the Israelites, and the destruction of 
Pharaoh. Oil the passage of the IJed Sea, our author has re¬ 
ceived an argument from a friend, which strikes us as clever and 
curious, though far from satisfactory. In order to show that the 
passage took place over the Gulf of Akaba, the eastern, not 
over the Gulf of Suez, the western fork of the Red Sea, he 
supposes that e the summoned east wind,’ blowing over the ocean, 
as well as over that particular branch of the sea, would keep up 
the waters on the western shore all along the Red Sea, which 
would consequently run*with a more than ordinary tide up the 
western brauch, while the eastern would remain dry. Om author, 
however, seems to tremble at this approach to the rationalism ol 
introducing secondary agents?, thougli the secondary agents rest on 
the authority of Scripture itself, and requires an entiiely difteient 
miracle to divide the remaining waters, so as to be a c w all unto 
the children of Israel oil their right hand and on their left, so that 
they walked upon dryland in the midst of water/ Bi the text we 
may observe, by the way, that the natural cause and the c|jvine 
agency are ultimately connected—the effect is the consequence of 
the command laid upon the east wind. This is another instance 
of the wisdom of acquainting ourselves both with what is contained, 
and with what is not contained, in the sacred text. 

The next argument of Mr. Beke attempts*to show that'the term 
Yum-suph, applied to the*sea over which the Israelites passed, is 
likewise applied to the Gulf of Akaba. That it is so there is no 
questionj but that it belongs exclusively to this branch, Mr. Beke 

lias 
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har failed t to prove. There is every reason to suppose that this 
term, which means the tweedy sea, is most appropriately, and 
always has been* used for the whole Arabian Gulf, including both 
its upper forks or branches. How nobly has Milton made use of 
his learning to enrich his poetry, in allusion to this appellation of 
the Bed Sea :— ‘ 


Origmes Bthlica. 


‘ Thick ....... as scattered sedge 

Aflote, when with fierce winds Orion armed 

Hath vexed the Red Sea coast, \vhere wave? o’erthrew 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry.’ 

a 

We may add, thut, according to Niebuhr,Hhe whole gulf is still 
cajled Al-souf, the weedy sea. Though Bruce denied, later tra¬ 
vellers have amply proved, the propiiety of the appellation. 

Such are the arguments, for we cannot ascribe that name to 
the inference# arising out of his arbitrary classification of the 
descendants of Noah,—ami requiting, rather than affotding, con¬ 
firmatory proof,—by which the splendid and powerful kingdom c«f 
the Mitzraim is transferred from the shores of the Nile to that 
legion immemorially denominated the Wilderness, or Stony Araba. 
We can discover, in the c whole book, but one more point of 
argument, which we shall presently notice, derived from prophecy. 
We would, however, first state, that having succeeded in this 
magical creation—equal to the fabled powers of the founder of 
Tadmor, as enriched by Oriental imagination—our author has 
no difficulty in removing Sinai and Horeb to a more convenient 
situation, and fiudiqg a new desert for the wanderings of the 
Israelites. The former he places at Mount Uor, where less ven- 
lurous interpreters of the Old Testament hive been pleased to 
find a tradition which, harmonizing, to a degree of credibility rarely 
belonging to tradition, with the Scriptural account, has pointed 
out the grave of Aaron. The latter he places in the great Arabian 
desert—a region so wide and so little known, as to afford both 
space and obscurity for their hitherto untraceable journey. 

It is rather'more embarrassing to adapt*Arabia Pctrsea for the 
site of a flourishing kingdom. Our first question is—where are 
the fertile corn-fields which supplied‘hot merely the Mitzraites, 
but their famishing neighbours? Where is the region* which could 
not only support its own vast population, but likewise a popula¬ 
tion of at least 3,000,000 of slaves, whp turned out, according 
to the numbers in the text of Exodus, 60Q,0Q0 fighting men— 
slaves who, if they groaned under the tyranny, were by no 
means scantily supplied from th^ flesh-pots, of their opulent 
masters ? Where is the river usually supposed to be the source 
and teeming mother of all this luxurious abundance—the river by 

whose 
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whose banks Moses was exposed—wlioi 
blood ? Let our author be heaid:— 


* 


waters M ere turned into 
* 


‘This question is one» however, which' cannot be dt all satisfactorily 
answered without a particular investigation of the country through 
which that river once flowed, and, which now represents the desolate 
and deserted kingdom of Mitzraim ; nor until that investigation has 
keen accomplished, can it justly be said that the non-existence of a 
river in the present day, is a proof that no sudi river could have ex¬ 
isted in the time of the Pharaohs; knowing, as we do,"the vast physical 
changes which take place (c-Ven before our eyes) in other parts of the 
earth’s surface; and considenng also, that iri that particular country 
important alterations hj>ve indubitably Ijcen effected merely by the 
change which has taken place in the coast line by the gradual advance 
of the<Sand upon the sea, and also by the equally progressive 
ment of the sands of the desert; whilst it may mJt cven'Tae unphilo- 
sophical to imagine that some more considerable geological change in 
the surface of the country has taken place, in order to carry com¬ 
pletely into effect the denunciations of the Lord, “ And the waters 
•shall fail from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and dried up.’— 
p. 287 . 

But before wc proceed to the prophesyings, on which our 
author lays so much stress, we must express our astonishment at 
his assertion, that artificial irrigation is unknown in Egypt. The 
remarkable passage in Deuteronomy—‘ The land whither thou 
goest is not as the land of Mitzraim from whence ye came, where 
thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs’—has till this time been adduced as a remarkable instance 
of the graphic fidelity of the sacred writer, and the immutability of 
Eastern customs. Our Author may not have read the veiy curious 
description, in Philo, of the hydraulic machine moved by the foot. 
He may have paid little attention to modern travellers, among 
whom Shaw explains the passage by another custom of actually 
directing the water from the cisterns into the gardens by pressing 
earth down with the foot. Niebuhr, however, describes the ma¬ 
chine (called; by the Arabs, sakki tdir beridsjel, the water-engine) 
as exafctly the ^ame winch was in use in the time*ofVhilo, and no 
doubt in that of Mqses. All this Mr. Beke might have found in 
so common a book a3 * Burder’s Oriental Customs/ or in any 
historical commentator on the Old Testament. It is true that 
the Nile was the chief source of Egyptian fertility; but the water 
of the flood has always been kept up in tanks and cisterns, and 
artificial channels; and these are the 1 poftds ’ and the 1 pools/ 
which, as well as the * river/ W’ere turned into blood during the 
plagues of Egypt. « 

But when Mr. Beke, at the close of the last extract, appeals to 
the 19th chapter of Isaiah, w e confess that our critical zeal takes 

fire 
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fire -at this jprofanation oK one of the most beautiful passages of 
Hebrew poetry. The beauty consists not so much in the unrivalled 
spirit and imaginative richness, as in the living fidelity and truth. 
It is Egyptian—purely, vividly, exclusively Egyptian, in every 
image, in every allusion. In any great eastern kingdom the * idols 
might be moved at the presence ’ of the Lord, and the heart of 
the people melt in the midst of it. But was it in Arabia the 
Stony that the cities* were so numerous and powerful, and that 
conflicting kingdoms wasted the land by civil strife ? How often, 
on the other hand, in Egyptian history,^' has city ^fought) against 
city, and kingdom against kingdom V The Alexandrian translators, 
with local propriety, have translated ‘ nome gainst nome.’ Without 
goyig back to the theory of Marsham, espoused by Galtergr and 
others, Ihafe-the dynasties, of Manetho were not of successive, but 
of contemporary kings, who reigned in different paits of Egypt, 
the reader of' Herodotus will immediately call to mind * the 
twelve kings,' as well as the civil wars, in which, since Grotius, 
interpreters of the Scripture have generally traced the accomplish* 1 
inent of this prediction. We will not insist on the charmers, the 
familiar spirits, and the wizards—superstitions, though peculiarly 
prevalent in Egypt at all f times, yet common, no doubt, to most 
eastern tribes :—let us proceed to the next verse :— 

‘ And the waters shall £ail from the sea, 

And the river shall be wasted and dried up.’ 

In this parallelism both the sea and the river , in the general 
opinion of Hebrew scholars, mean the Nile. Diodorus in- 
foims us that the Egyptians called the Nile fixeavor, 1. i. 12 ; it is 
called nihuyas by Herodotus during its overflow; and both Ro- 
senmullcr and Gesenius have observed that in the Koran it is 
described by the Arabic noun, which is the same as the Hebrew 
one here interpreted * sea.’ But who that is not enslaved to a 
system will not recognise in these vivid words the suspension of 
the periodical inundation of the Nile? Who would argue that— 

‘ The words, #,t the river shall be wasted and dried # up,” have been 
held refer to the Nile ; and yet, during the 2500 years which have 
elapsed since the period when those words were'uttered, that mighty 
river has continued to roll its waters into the sea, without diminu¬ 
tion, and substantially without change l* 

To what other country, less dependent for its glory, its powci 1 , 
its vital existence, upon its full and overflowing river, would the 
malediction apply with the same, tremendous energy? The reader 
Jpho would feel its full force, wilj, do well to look at Volney’s 
^pow erful description of the famine caused by one failure of the 
inundation, in which it was estimated that a sixth part of the 

population 
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population perished. We cannot refrain from giving the -few 
following verses, in which we have taken the liberty of mingling 
together, according to our own judgment of the real force and 
signification of the oiiginal, our authorized veVsion, with* those of 
Eowth, Rosenmuller, and the uqrivalled one of Gcsenius:— 

-* The water-courses stitik ; 

The canals of Egypt are drained and dry ; 

The reeds and the flags wither ; 

The meadows by the water-courses, by the margin of the water¬ 
courses ; * * 

The se^d sown by the water-course is withered, is blasted, is no 
more. • # • 

Then mourn the fishers; 

Troubled are all that cast the hook in the river ; . . 

They that spread the net over the face 1 of the watersianguish ; 
They that work the fine-combed flax are confounded— 

The weavers of the snow-white robes.’ 

•J'fVe have not ventured, in the fourth line, to retain the cliarac- 
t ISstic ‘ paper reeds’ of our version ; but to the traveller who 
has visited Egypt—to the scholar who has studied the antiquities 
and the manucis of Egypt—to the reader who has seen the splendid 
publication of the Tuscau government? published under the care 
of Rosellini, how forcible, how pregnant, how appropriate is every 
allusion ! In the latter volume we have the fisher casting the angle 
and spreading the net; the whole protest of gatheiing the reeds, of 
weaving the linen, copied from paintings on the walls of the exca¬ 
vations, much older probably than the time of Isaiah, but with all 
their lines as distinct, and their colours as’fresh, as if they had 
been drawn but yesterday. We really pity Mr. IJeke, if he is 
insensible to the exquisite, the religious feeling of poetry, which 
thrills our heaits at the life #nd the truth of these, as well as other 
passages in the Hebrew piophcts, which allude to Egypt, and, 
by the graphic fidelity of every touch, bring before us the whole 
country, with its singular products and manners : it, instead of 
this, he lias to imagine, in the barren desert, a# kingdom, a state 
of society, a'people whose local circumstances, manners, and 
idigion, will harmonize with equal accuracy with the language 
of the sacred writer. For ourselves, we cannot consent to 
allow the transcendent poetry of Isaiah and Ezekiel to be¬ 
come thus dry, barren, vague, and unmeaning, at least with¬ 
out evidence and argument of a very different character from 
the inferences, and surmises, and conjectures of these ‘ Origines 
Biblicse.’ 

The other prophecies on*which Mr, Beke insists are those 
vol. lii. no. civ. 2 m which 
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) " • . 
which describe tlu; totaldegradation of tlie Mitzraitish kingdom, 

and the eternal failure of/its princes : — 

‘ The prophet jp announcements, “ The sceptre of Mitzraim shall 
depart away,” and ‘^fl'here shall be no more a prince of the land of 
.Mitzraim,’' have been applied to Egypt, although those announcements 
were followed by the accession of *the powerful native dynasty of the 
descendants of Lagus, who retained the sceptre of that country during 
nearly three whole eeyturies •—and, in like manner, the denunciation 
upon Mitzraim, ‘‘It shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; neither shall 
it exalt itself any more above the nations : for I will diminish them, 
that they shall no more rule over the nations,”—has been considered 
to be accomplished in the subsequent state of Egypt^ irf spite of the 
facts, that under the sway bf the Ptolemies'that country attained a 
higher degree of opulence and splendour than it had probably ever 
persist J n.qder ajiy prece,(Jjng monarchs ;—that during the peaceful 
and happy reign of Philadelphia it “ was the first power by sea, and 
one of the firstly land, in the world —and that under his successor, 
Euergetes, irs empire actually extended over the whole of the then 
known portions of the continents of Africa and Asia.’—p. 301 . 

We leave Mr. 11 eke to settle one puit of this question with 
some otliei modern interpreters of prophecy. We know that tlieie 
are ceitain woiihv peisons who have been seriously apprehensive 
and sadly embarrassed by \lie rise of Mohammed AH, and cannot 
quite make out bow to reconcile his Egyptian kingdom, particularly 
now that he has renounced his allegiance to the Porte, with these 
prophecies ot Jciemiah anft of Zaehariah. We have been cau¬ 
tious not to distuib still further the trembling faith of these deep 
cntics with any apnea! to profane history, nor have we ven¬ 
tured to adduce the precedents of the •magnificent Ptolemies, 
or the not less splendid Patimite Sultans, lint, for our own 
part, we are quite content to rest the veracity of the pioplrets 
on the total extinction of the native line of princes, concern¬ 
ing whom they wiote. We greatly doubt whether any of these 
particular predictions relating to the kingdoms and dynasties 
of antiquity look beyond their immediate accomplishment, or that 
they were inlrtidud to pledge, as it were, divine Providence to 
remote ages ; their accomplishment is to be sought, and will, we 
asserf, invariably be found, in the history of tlie* times. Thus with 
the Assyrian, or rather with the Persian conquest, the reign of the 
Egy ptian Pharaohs, the successor of Meries and Sesostris, was 
for ever terminated ; and though w'e'know little of the effects of 
the Assyrian conquest, wo conquered monarchy, probably, was ever 
so degiaded, so reduced to be the * basest of kingdoms/ as Egypt 
was by the mad tyranny of Cambyses^. Head llreftcountin Hero¬ 
dotus of the wanton insults of the Persian conqueror upon the 

religion, 
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itligion, as well as his grinding tyrann|»o\er the people in Egypt, 
and no further illustration of the maledictions of Isaiah** or Iv.eiuel 
will be required by the sober student ot the prophetic writings. 

We must conclude with the expression of opr sincere regret that 
Mr. Beke has not applied his talents and ingenuity to some more 
profitable purpose : we would spei^k with respect of both. Though 
we have been compelled to give a verdict of ( not proven’ against 
every plea which he has advanced in the work befoic us, we trust 
that in no instance we have depaiied from the urbanity of the 
scholar or the Charity of tlfe Clnistiun. We would hope tfiat the 
time is coyme when such questions may be debated without the 
slightest tinge’of polemic acrimony ; *md though our author must 
fedl sonTe natural disappointment, if he shall be convinced that he 
lias wasted much valuable time upon an untenable hvjjye^iwwa, in 
the end he will not be dissatisfied a four friendly ffud temperate 
admonition, which would strongly urge more matiye consideration 
and more profound inquiry, before he ventuies to publish another 
.volume of * Origiues Biblicoe.’ 


Art. XII.'— Louis Philippe et la (fontre-Re volution de 1830. 
Par B. Sarrans, jeune. 2 tomes. Paris, 1834. 

W E alluded to this work in pur last Number as a formal bill of 
indictment pieferred against L<*uis Philippe, for every species 
of political apostacy ami of private ingiatitude. We now icsuine 
a moie particular consideration of the work—not with tin* view of 
entenng into the jialemic details of the squabbles between the 
citizen-king and his quondam fiiends—with which our readers 
aie, we believe, sufficiently acquainted, and may be, we fear, 
somewhat tired—but for the purpose of recoiding some auec- 
dotical facts concerning the new dynasty. J hough we aie far 
from giving implicit credit to all M. Sarrans’s assertions—and, 
though we reject the whole of his doctrines and most of his lea- 
sonyigs, it is impossible to deny that he has m^de out his case 
ol iiigialitudC and apostacy against Louis Philippe: but he has 
made one gicat, and m qvery sense, radical mistake- lie l«ys the 
whole blame of this "change on the king, when, in fact, the greater 
part’of it belongs to the persons and principles which the king- 
lias been forced to repudiate. 

Ad hominem M. Sannns’s argument is conclusive;;—and the 
answers which the king«and his friends have attempted aie miser¬ 
ably weak, and must necessarily be so, because they have not yet 

* ‘ And the Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel lord ; ami a fierce 
king shall rule over them, Barth the Lord, the Lord of Hosts.’—Isaiah xix. 4. 

2 m 2 had 
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liatl^ the courage to produce their real defence—by honestly con¬ 
fessing ‘ That they havei abandoned the principles which they 
and M. Sarrans.professea in lB^O, because tiiey liave found, by 
cruel experience, tl^it with such principles no government —no 
society could exist.’ Upon this truth they have had the bold¬ 
ness and good sense to act, «bul they have not yet the moral 
courage to avow it ; and until they shall fiankly make that ad¬ 
mission, M. Sarrans and their other antagonists may urge with 
perfect justice the shameful inconsistency between their practice 
and their piofessions. % * 

Before we proceed to the main object—the personal history 
of Louis Philippe—we thiifk it right to notice onfe or two asser¬ 
tions made by M. Sarrans lelative to England, which we can^tiom 
our ledge, pronounce to be either utter mistakes or gross 

misrepresentations ; Jbr instance, he says, that 

‘ the elevation of tftlrDuke of Orleans to the throne of France was 
the favourite project of Dumouriez even to his last hour. At the 
moment when Louis XVIII. meditated the invasion of Spain, the old 
general communicated a project of this kind to Mr. Canning— then 
prime minister —who entertained it, and opened a negotiation to that 
purport, but it was interruptedVithin three weeks, by the death of 
Dumouriez.’— p. 106. • 

YY r e do not insist on the misstatement (though of some import¬ 
ance) of Mr. Canning’s being at that time (19 >0,3)prime minister , 
nor on the absuidity of supposing that a negociation for sfich great 
and prospective objects could be defeated by the death of the 
poor old Dumouriez, at the age of eighty-four and in the retire¬ 
ment of an English Village. We knew. General Dumouriez 
personally during the latter years of his life, and we can say, that 
v\e never heard him express anything like the sentiments im¬ 
puted to him; and, indeed, long beforejthe war with Spain was or 
could have been even meditated , the poor old man was totally in¬ 
capable of originating or conducting either intrigue or negociation. 
Hut, we further know, and can now, without any bleach of con¬ 
fidence, assert, 1that.no such proposition evej’•reached the Brilish 
government from any quarter, and that, consequently* no negocia- 
tion vftis, or could have been opened'on tlje* subject. If our 
readers will take the superfluous trouble of leferriug to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates, they will fiud that Mr. Canning was, at the time , 
the object of an exactly opposite and contradictory charge, namely, 
of having in his speeches on those Spanish affairs represented 
England as bound by express guarantee tft maintain the existing 
dynasty on the throne of France. This was as little true as is 
M. Sarrans’s contrary statement; but when Mr. Canning’s lan¬ 
guage could have given rise to such a misunderstanding, it is clear 

that 
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that lie could not have volunteered ail.intrigue for the overthrow 
of that dynasty, towards which he was ftipposed to be too favour¬ 
able. # 

On another point M. Sarrans is equally misinformed—<he says,— 
4 A few days after the revolution of July, Lord Stuart de Rothsay, 
the English ambassador, received from Lord Wellington orders to 
require from the new government of France a categorical answer as 
to its intentions relative to Algiers/ • 

And to this he adds the following note :— 4 

‘ To account for Lord Wellington’s direct intervention in a matter 
which was .rather in the department of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, it is net-essary^to know that somt weeks before the appearance 
of the Oftlo nuances, M. de Polignac had sent over a secret agent to his 
Grace® to communicate confidentially his intended measures-and to 
assure him that the expedition to Aiglet'S 1 Had no &tbwl5l)ject than to 
produce a military success, which might re-act favourably on the pro. 
jected coup d'etat.'— p. 87 . 

. We can take upon ouiselves to asseit, that every statement and 
inference in this note is absolutely false, and without even a co- 
louiable pretence. 

All the woild knows, because it has been published in the 
journals and in the parliamentary debates of both countries, (our 
rcadeis will find it stated in the Quarterly Review for July, 1833, 
vol. xlix. p. 3‘24,) that the Wel'ington cabinet, immediately on the 
accessioirof Louis Philippe, did require and obtain a categorical 
answer on the subject of Algiers—but the special and direct 
interfeience of the Duke himself on that occasion, and the 
previous communication with M. de Pdfignac respecting the 
o mi on n an c e s, aie absolute falsehoods. Our leaders well 
know that, on the fust burst of the events of July, some such 
community of councils wa^ imputed to the Duke of Wellington 
and M. de Polignac by their respective enemies—and especially 
by that pallei n of accuracy and candour, Lord Biougham—but the 
tiial of the ex-ministry in Pans, and the declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington in England, had, we thought, dissi^atud that calumny 
for ever: hovfever, as M. Sairans has thought proper to repeat it 
with such special circumstances, we take upon ourselves to assert, 
not only that there was no such agent, hut that there was not any — 
even the slightest—written or verbal communication of M. de Polig¬ 
nac s design made to the British government, or to any member of 
it. Wc can further state, that so feaiful was M. de Polignac of 
giving umbrage to his o\*n jealous countrymen, by the appearance 
of any intercourse with the Duke of Wellington, that when he 
left England with the secret" intention of accepting the place of 
President of the Council to Charles X., he did not even commu¬ 
nicate 
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nicate his departure or itsf/uotives to the Duke, and even evaded 
the ordinary civility of a parting visit; and we fuither and finally 
assert-^-that so he, so blameably far—was this system of retroces¬ 
sion from 'English counsels carried, that the first intimation which 
the British cabinet had of any unusual design or measure was by 
the same Mtmiteur which had announced the Ordonnances to the 
people of Paris. 

We did not expect to have ever again had occasion to refer to 

this topic ; but "when we find M. Sarrans gravely reviving such 

fables, we think it right, for the sake of historical huth, to repeat 

the contradiction. We do not suspect M. Sarrans of« intentional 

misrepresentation ; but it is 1 really surprising how ignorant of us 

and all our affairs, whether recent or remote, the French, even 

theirTtTtffc*^ .letters, are ; .and not merely uninformed, but utterly 

ignoiant of maUers, which they, nevertheless, venture to discuss in 

the boldest style. For instance, M. Sarrans, thinking it necessary, 

in a high constitutional disquisition, to compare the Chamber of 

Peers in France with our House of Lords, objects to the. forme, 

as exclusively feudal, while, he says, the annals of England prove 

that her peerage was largely .increased by persons connected with 

trade, at a time when, ihioughout the rest of Europe, there was no 

access to nobility but by the swoid. This he pioves by sundry 

instances (most of which happen to be no instances at all) from 

' Camden’s excellent work on Biitish Commerce,”—Camden 

never having written any such work—ami then to make all sure 

he subjoins— 

. TJ 

ie following is a chronological list of the merchants who have been 
ennobled by the ciown since the close of the sixteenth century. 

‘ 14G4—Sir John Giilott, merchant and mayor of York, knight of 
the order of the Bath. 

‘ 14 65 —Sir Ralph Josline, merchant-draper, knight of the Bath and 
baronet. 

‘ 1471— Henry Weaver, sheriff of London, knight of the Bath and 
baronet. 

‘ 14b7—Sir ^yilliam Horne, trading in salt-meat, a baronet. 

‘ 1490—John Perceval, merchant-tuylor, baronet. 

‘ 141 y—Sir Thomas More, sheriff of London, find afterwards Lord 
Chancellor and privy councillor to Henry *V I ID 

‘ 15S3—Sir John Allen, merchant, privy councillor to Henry VJI. 

* 1628—Sir William Acton, knight of the Bath and baronet. 

‘ 1646—Sir Thomas Adams, knight of the Bath and baronet..’— 
vol. ii. p. 244. 

Could it have been believed that any man—much less a lite¬ 
rary man—a publiciste by profession—volunteeiing to discuss a 
mallei oi history and legislation, could have, by any ingenuity of 
ignorance, contrived to accumulate such a mass of blunders ? 

Not 
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No( one of his examples is a case of pierage! lie confounds the 
occasional knights of the ISath made at coronations witUllic moclcin 
Order of the Bath . He enumerates barpucts centuries before the title 
was invented—and even imagines that knighthood, the Jiaiouelcy, 
and the privy council, confer the peeiage ! We woudei that of 
such peerages—instead of a listLfpmc, he did not eiuimeiate nine 
bundled since the close of the sixteenth century, which, it seems, 
according to M. Sarruns’s new ‘ Art dc cotrijirr les Dates,' was 
about 14(H —a century and a half eailiei than tl e vulgar reckon¬ 
ing. When M. Sanans Exhibits such seiious and such lidicu- 
lous ignorance about one pait of his subject, we naturally feel 
some suspicion as tojiis trustworthiness in others ; and although 
\x& nia^presumc that lie knows a little moie of Eunice than lie 
does of England, we confess, that if we had not some . <ul.’wr evi¬ 
dence than his own for most of his" statements shouhl not 
have paid them much attention. But the tuith p*, that Sanans 
deiives all his importance fiom his connexion with Lafayette and 
his party,—whose views he developed whose cause he advocates 
—and whose statements he icconls. It is not Sanans that we 
trust, but Lafayette, Lafitte, Dupont, and Odillon Banot, all of 
whom appear to have contributed to this, even more directly 
than to his former work; these vohimes contain a letter from 
each of these persons, which, so far as they are concerned, ac¬ 
credit the book; and in truth all the facts of the book relate to 
them, or rather to Louis Philippe in his inteieouiso with them. 
IV] . Sarrans lias also been at the pains to hunt up some old publi¬ 
cations, and he has been furnished with some oiiginal documents, 
and from all these sources has collected a mass of anecdotes 
relative to the personal and political life of the King ot the 
Eiench, which aie, beyond all doubt, tine in substance, though 
the coimnentaiies of M . Sarrans aie deeply tincluud with paity 
prejudice and personal animosity. 'These we shall endeavour to 
put aside, and to exhibit to our leaders the ical ehaiaclei ol Louis 
Philippe, which, like most other ual chaiactcis, will be found to 
be a mixture of good and bad—of something, to* be appiovcd— 
something to be censured—a good deal to be pitied, as the weak¬ 
ness of human mfture—slid much to be foi given, us arkiitg from 
the irresistible force of circumstances. 

M. Sarrans sets out by showing that his Majesty began life as 
a Jacobin—his first political decimation was in the sttong and 
homely designation of himself as ‘ Lapis Philippe Hyalite, by 
misfortune a, Drench prince , hut. by choice a Jacobin to his fingers’ 
ends.' This general thesis M. Sarrans elucidates by extracts 
from a journal kept by file JDuke de Chartres in 1790 and 
179L and which, having been lost or forgotten when be emigrated, 

was 
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was soon after published in Paris. Our readers are aware that 
the, celebrated Madame we Genlis, in addition to the education 
of Mademoiselle d’Orleans, became charged with the superin¬ 
tendence of the education of M. de Chartres and his two brothels, 
under the"niasculine' title of governor; and ceitninly as regarded 
itiere education, she justified the singular confidence which was 
placed in heV : never had any ejflperinieut a severer trial, or, we will 
add, a more successful result. The early education of Louis 
Philippe, as experience has shown, not only fitted him for the 
respectable and honourable maintenance of the station to which 
he was born, but afforded him suppoit and consolation in deep 
and unexpected adversity; and now, in an equally unexpected 
elevation, enables him to fulfil with vigoui’ and intelligence the 
most difficult and the most awful duties. 


* Hovv oftt.vl—sa’/s Madkme de Genlis, in allusion to the trials and 
privations to which the young prince was exposed after his escape 
from France—‘ How often, since his misfortunes, have I applauded 
myself for the education I had given him—for having taught him 
the principal modern languages—for having accustomed him to wait 
on himself—to despise all kinds of effeminacy (jnollesse )—to sleep 
habitually on a wooden bed, with no covering but a mat—to expose 
himself to heat, cold, and rain—to accustom himself to fatigue by 
daily and violent exercise, and by walking ten or fifteen miles with 
leaden soles to his shoes—and, finally, for having given him the taste 
and habit of travelling. He had lost* all that he had inherited from 
birth and fortune—nothing remained but wdiat he had received from 
nature and me ! ’— Man. de Genlis, iv. 203. 


One of the inodes by which Madame de Genlis endeavoured 
to teach her royal pupils to examine and regulate their own 
mind and conduct was the keeping a journal; and it is to a 
portion of a journal so kept—extending from the autumn of 1790 
to the summer of 1791 — that M. Sareans refers. This journal 
certainly affords some very piquant contrasts—the prince turned 
Jacobin is striking enough, but the Jacobin turned king is still 
more so. 


M. Sarrans, of (Course, quotes no more ■than seizes his own 
purpose—he quotes nothing that can do the king credit, and once 
or twiefe, by an omission, makes the passage dock worse than it 
really is. We happen to possess a copy of this little-work, and 
as it is rare, aud has never, w*e believe, been translated, we think 
our readers will not be sorry to possess it in exten&o —particularly 
as, amidst the deluge of Fiench memoirs with which we have 
been lately inundated, this curious little pibce has been carefully 
suppressed. Nay, in the laboured t apologetical life of Louis 
Philippe iu that liberal^ but most flimsy and false publication, the 

■ Biographte 
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Biographie des Contemporains, it is mat eveti alluded to. The 
fact is, that the Liberals have hitherto} endeavoured to hush*up 
this publication, for the same reason that they 9 now quote it— 
namely, because they think it does no credit to him—so long their 
idol, and now their bHe noire. We, on the contrary, think 
that, on the whole, it does him fiodiscredit, and we wish to pre¬ 
serve it for the sake of justice and truth. The facts may be of 
little historical value ; many of the details* are insignificant and 
pueiile, as may be well expected, when we remind our readers 
that the author nvas only seventeen when the journal was kept; 
but it afford^ many inteiesting traits of personal character, and 
must be, at all <events, # curious, as the first chapiter, written by his 
own harffh; of the life of a man, who, whatever be his ultimate 
desiin/, has already seemed a prominent place in the h'stcry of 
this most eventful age. .. . S' . 

We must introduce this journal by a few preliminary explana¬ 
tions, and we shall occasionally intersperse observations on some 
.prominent passages, and subjoin a few foot-notes. 

The journal begins with the entrance of the young Duke do 
Chartres into the Jacobin Club—an event of considerable ini- 

• , i» 

portance m a public view, as marking his father’s adhesion to the 
piinciplcs of that society, and which "was also the occasion of 
serious family dissensions. The Jacobins, we find, were so much 
pleased at seeing the Duke de Chartres ampngst them, that they 
piesented him a formal address, of which the fiist sentence is 
curious :—‘ Sir, we congiatulate ourselves ! Should we not also 
congiatulate you ? You have been our prince—)ou are now our 
colleague,’ (kc. Signed ‘ Manuel, president; Lepage, secretary.’ 

( Chronirjue de Paris, iQlh Nov. 1790.) But that which w'as a 
mattei of congiatulatiou to the Jacobins, was a source of deep 
affliction to Ins amiable and excellent mother, and became the 
immediate cause of an open rupture between her and Madame 
de Genlis—by whose counsels that princess believed that her son 
bad taken this unhappy and degiading step. Madame de Genlis, 
in hen Memoirs, attiibutes it solely to the Duke oCOfleans himself; 
but it is, we think, clear that she must share the responsibility. 
W'e have the )oung*duke’s»fevidence I that his father only approved 
his own proposition ; and we shall see, as we proceed, that this 
loo-docile and over-affectionate pupil would ne\er ha\e thought 
of making such a proposition without Madame de Genlis’s previous 
concurrence;— her husband, M. de Sillery, proposed him-*-/n?r per¬ 
sonal ft lends, and the attendants whom she had placed about him, 
all became members also. When, in a year or two after, she, with 
her niece and Pamela, accompanied Mademoiselle d’Orleans to 
England, they designated themselves ‘ les quatre emigrcesJacobines.' 

(Correspondunce 
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(Corrcspondance de d?Orleans, ii. 90 ) In short, it is clear that she 
countenanced, and piotrably advised her .pupil’s < ntry into the 
Jacobin Club—«~\vliich, however, as she justly observes, had not, 
at this pfeiiod, attained its subsequent ferocity and infamy. There 
'is another circumstance in this affair, which corroborates the 
opinion that the plunges of tthe Duke of Orleans into the suc¬ 
cessive depths of democracy were chiefly prompted by moral 
cowardice—the Dukfede Chartres became Jacobin at the moment 
of that violent Vxcitement which followed the duel of Messrs, de 
Castries and Lameth; but the father himself did not become a 
member of the club till the commotion occasioned .by the flight 
of the king, when, not without some demur, I 16 was admit!ed. 
(Journal des Jacobins, 0.3 d June, 1790 .) Again—it was anlidst 
the iTTasw^ re of the 10 th of August that he solicited the change of 
Ins name to \ujtilite. We say moral cowardice, for he showed 
more than once, and paitieularly at his last hour, personal firmness. 

\\ e are tempted to quote from the little-known relation of 
an eye-witness the account of his last hours. On thp tith of 
.November, 1793, hew r as brought before the revolutionary tribunal, 
and, after a mock trial, condemned to death, on a sciies of chaiges, 
of all of which he was notoriously guiltless. He treated the diead- 
ful mockciy with contempt, and begged, as an only favour, that 
the sentence might be executed without delay : the bloody in¬ 
dulgence was grantedl and he wits led, at four o'clock, when the 
- da>light was almost failing, from the couit to the scaffold. 

4 I confess,’ says the editor of the Corrcspon dance de, d' Orleans, 1 1 
had the barbarous curiosity to see him go to execution ; I took my 
station opposite his palace, that I might observe the effect which, at 
his last moments, these scenes of former splendour and enjoyment 
might have on him. The crowd was immense, and aggravated, by 
its reproaches and insults, the agony of r the sufferer. The fatal cart 
advanced at so slow a pace, that it seemed as if they were endeavour¬ 
ing to prolong his torments. There were many other victims in the 
same cart; they were all bent double, pale, and stupified by. horror : 
Orleans alone-»-a striking contrast—stood upright, his head elevated, 
his countenance full .of its natural colour, vvith all the firmness of 
irmoaence. By a refinement of cruelty, the cart was stopped at the 
gate of his palace ; I saw him run his eyes over the building with the 
tranquil air of a master, who should be examining whether it required 
any additional ornament or repair. This air was, no doubt, studied 
and put on—I, as well as everybody else, could see that it was; it 
was even Said that he had prepared himself for it by wine; but, with 
all that, I was astonished—I am still astdnished to think how such 
a man as d’Orl£ans could, by any means, have subdued his natural 
character, and worked himself up to such an appearance of courage 
and tranquillity.’ 


We 
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We return from this digression to ohsdwe, that as to the rupture 
between the Duchess of Orleans and Mainline de Genlis,*the latter, 
in her Memoirs, does tardy and rather reluctant, bat \et complete, 
justice to the former. 

‘ The cause, says she, ‘ of the D # u chess’s coldness towards me was 
evidently a dilferonce of opinion on tlft. politics of the day f and 1 atn 
now ready to acknowledge that her fears which, at the time, appeared 
to me so exaggerated, and even so unjust, werofbut too well founded. 
She did not permit her imagination to lead her astray;—she did not 
abandon herself tt) romantic Visions— her judgment, alas ! was better 
tlian mine*—Mem de Gen., iv. SI. 

With these pVelimiqjiry observations on the state of the family, 
whifh \Ttff tend to explain some things that might be otherwise 
obscure, wo proceed to the Journal itself.^ . 

— y 

Journal of Loins Pnii.i pit., Duke de Cjiaiitres. 

‘ 23rd Oct. 1790. —I dined at Mousse.iux *—next day my father 
•having approved my anxious wishes to become a member of the 
Jacobin club, M. dc Sillery proposed me on Friday. 

‘ 2nd Nov.—I was yesterday admitted to the Jacobins, and much 
applauded—I returned thanks for the kind reception that they were 
so good as to give me, and I assured then* that i should never deviate 
from the sacred duties of a good patriot and a good citizen. 

‘ 3rd Nov.—I was this morning at the National Assembly in tlr- 
eveningat the Jacobins, where 1 was put on the ( onnnittec of Pre¬ 
sentations, that is on the committee appointed to examine candidates. 
This committee meets every Thursday. 1 requested one ot my col¬ 
leagues to express my regret at not being ablq, to attend to-monoi\. 

"Chateau AW/;t 7th Nov.—Attended mass ; they did not offer us 
inrnue^ my grandfather insisting on exact obedience to the deeiees 
of the National Assembly. If they had attempted to offer me the incense, 
I had made up my mind not t*» allow it. Messrs, de (Albert, luthoi and 
son, dined here to-day; the son is seventeen and a half, and vei y 
steady,—very civil and very amiable ; although his father and all Ins 
family aie aristocrats, he is nevertheless a great patriot, winch has 
won oiv heart. ...."„ So my trip to Chateau Ncuj is.over. We shall 
set ofF to-nighf at eleven. Although 1 have been very happy to pass 
this time with my njotl*er tyid my grand lather, 1 have felt great pain 
in separating myself from those with whom 1 have lived so long, and 
particularly my Friend [Madame dc Genii*], whom I shall ala ays 
consider as a second mother—and my brother [tin: Duke <lo Mont- 
permierl from whom I had never been separated before. 1 have telt 
deeply, in the course of this little journe y? how dear everything at 

~~*~A villa of the Duke of Oikiius, so close to Paiis, on the north-west, as to he 

\ A country seat of his grand I at her, the Duke de Pcnth.tvrc. 

♦ Under the old church regime, incense was presented to persons ot lngh rank- a 
k,ml of leudal lionour which was abolished m the general abolition of 
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Bellechasse is to me, ancJAiotv painful it would be to me to be long 
away from jt.’ f 

Madame de Qcnlis, then called Madame Je Sillery, is throughout 
theJ ountal designated emphatically as my friend (mon amie ). She 
resided in a convent in the Faubourg St. Germain, called Belle¬ 
chasse, where the Duke of Otjlekns had erected a pavilion for the 
residence of her and his daughter Mademoiselle Adelaide—thither 
the young men used do come every day to receive the instruction 
of their Governor . We may as well take this opportunity of ob¬ 
serving, once for all, that the romaniih attachment of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe for Madame de Genlis, and the passionate expressions of 
fondness which, as we shall see by and b,y, he employs, might 
create a surmise that he felt for her more than filial aff'CTiion,*but 
theie is no real giound for any such suspicion ; the fact is noto- 
liously otherV^se, as might be proved, if it were necessary, by some 
very nuives confessions in the course of the Journal. We here see, 
and shall see more fully hereafter, that the young duke laments, as 
so much time lost, his occasional visits to his mother, who—not¬ 
withstanding his visible indifference for her and his enthusiasm for 
hia friend —continued to treat him with all the affection and atten¬ 
tion that she was allowed to'show him. In reading, however, his 
extravagant expressions concerning his friend , it must be recol¬ 
lected that the Journal was intended for her future inspection, and 
that the jouth would natuially write in a way that would be most 
agreeable to her. This will account, in some- degree, for the 
excessive fondness he professes for her, and will also explain the 
choice of topics, Stc.; but, after all, there is no doubt that he 
felt for her the warmest gratitude and affection. 

‘ 7th Nov.—I forgot to say, that however happy I should have been 
to return with my mother, I opposed her coming back with me, as she 
seemed rather unwell. 1 should have,, come in the cabriolet with 
Gardanne ; but she preferred travelling all night to return with me,— 
besides, she can sleep in a carriage. 

‘ Paris , 9th Nov.—We left Chiteau Neuf at eleven at night, and 
arrived atBellephasse at ten next day. 1 got on horseback at Anger- 
viile, nine leagues off; it was still dark, and I rode to-'Paris. In the 
evening I attended the Jacobins. They appointed r me Censor (they do 
the duty of ushers). As the hall is much too* small to contain the 
‘ Friends of the Constitution,’— [the formal litle of the'Club t which 
derived its popular name from meeting at the convent of the Jacobins ,] 
—whose numbers increase daily, a committee was named to look out 
for anothef place. They were discussing the king’s household troops. 
M. Mathieu de Miranbal (a young man) spoke particularly well. I 
learned that I had been named one of a deputation to convey to the 
National Assembly the proposition relative to the Tennis Court.* 

‘ 10th 

A bombastic address from the Jacobins to the National Assembly, for a,duo 

commemoration 
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‘ 10th Nov.—Yesterday my father ^bt for me, received me 
most kindly, and gave me fifty louis, of which I gave fny brother 
ten. My father desired me to call -on Madame* de Lainballe— 

I went directly ; and from her to the Assembly, and from fhat, with 
my father’s approbation, to dine with M. Bonne-Carrere, who had been' 
spokesman of the deputation to UhetAssembly. He hud*invited the 
whole deputation and several members of the Assembly. The dinner 
was very gay, very patriotic, and very decent. • 

‘ 11th Nov.—At the sitting of the Assembly M. Bianzat moved that 
the committees o£ the constitution and of military affairs should unite 
to prepare a decree on the composition of the king’s guard of honour. 
M. do Beauhdrngis proposed that the king should n p ver command the 
troops in pep son. M. Malbuet opposed botfi these motions. Alexander 
Lameth,complained that the friends of liberty were always repre¬ 
sented as the enemies of the king. On this the,•Hindis [ royalists ] 
cried “Yes, yes, and ’tis true,” and the Cole Gauche No, no—the 
true friends of the king are those who have destroyed*the ci-devant 
clergy and the parliaments—’tis they who have delivered the nation 
from all the tyrannies under which we had so long groaned.” The 
Cole Gauche and the galleries applauded violently. I joined in the 
applause. M. de Cassigny Juigtie, deputy of the Var, and M. de la 
Chozc, who sat near him, appealed to tlie President that 1 should be 
turned out for having dared to applaud. The President shrugged up 
his shoulders—I continued my applause, and then took up my opera- 
glass to see who were the two members who had noticed me. There 
was a cry of “ Down with the opera-glass!” but I did not take it down 
till I had well seen and distinguished them. Thence I went to 
dinner at the Palais Royal, and in the evening to my committee at 
the Jacobins, where I announced [denounced 7] »to the committee that 
a person lately admitted*by the committee, and now standing for 
election by the society (M. Meeke), was concerned in an aristocratic 
paper called La Gazette Generate. He was in consequence adjourned 
sine die.’ • 

We are afiaid that this passage is one of the least creditable to 
the writer that the Journal contains. M. Meeke seems to have 
been a person attached to his education. Madame de Genlis, 
when hiculculiiig cm lirtm his duty towaids his attendants, says,— 

‘ You should confer on ^lessrs. Myris and Meeke —if he should re¬ 
main ivith you —and'your other masteis and attendants, any favour 
in your-power.’— {Mem. de Genlis, vol. iii. p. 284.) M. M}ris 
was his chawing-master, who continued attached to him, and for 
his conduct at Jemappes was made a chef de brigade —of him we 
shall hear more hereafter; but poor M. Meeke, as Madame de 
Genlis suspected, seems fo have quitted him —probably on ac¬ 
count of politics—and the ‘ favour’ which, in puisuanceof Ma- 

commemoration of the celebrated oath iu the Tennis Court, at yersailles. —See Mom- 
teur , ‘Jth Nov. 1790. 
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dapic de Genii.*'s considerate advice, he seems to have conferred 
on him, Was a denunciation to the Jacobins. We learn from a 
subsequent entsy, £(ith November, that Meeke appealed against 
the justice of this denunciation—but had it been ever so just, it 
’was not the .Duke of Chartres who should have made it. 

‘ IGth N6v.—At the Jacobin^—t rose to speak, and said, that I had 
had the honour ofheing admitted last year (though under age) into the 
Philanthropic Society*. This society was in the habit of distributing 
100,000 (1000/?) per annum, but this year the funds had fallen offby 
one-half, because several very affluent persons had retired under pre¬ 
tence that the Revolution prevents their contributing, four louis a 
year. In this they have tuv.) objects—the first to discredit the Revo¬ 
lution for having destroyed so good an institution ; and, #*eondly, to 
make it enemies of all the poor whose pensions should be thu.-.'stopped, 
by .saying, ‘vj t is the Revolution deprives you of your bread.” I said 
i thought thatSt was worthy of the club to support the Philanthropic 
Society, and I’invited all who could afford four louis a year to belong 
to it, and those who could not, to contribute what they could afford. 
I was much applauded, and, on the motion of M. Faydel, a.subscrip- 
tion which had been raised a month ago, for a poor man who had re¬ 
fused it, was transferred to t t he Philanthropic Society. 

‘ 17th Nov.—I was yesterday at the National Assembly—the ques¬ 
tion was about Avignon. ‘I had forgotten to take paper with me 
which prevented my making notes. 

‘ 19th Nov.- -This evening at the*play to see [ Vollairds'] Brutus—the 
audience made many allusions. When Brutus says, “ Give me, ye gods, 
death rather than slavery,” the house rang with shouts of applause-— 
great waving of hats. It was magnificent. Another line ended with 
these words— “free (Aid without a king.*** Some applause was heard, in 
v hich neither I nor any one in our box joined. Then there was a cry of 
“ God save the king;” but it being observed that this cry was uncon¬ 
stitutional, they substituted that triple cry, which sounds so sweet in 
patriot ears—“ God save the nation, the law, and the king,’ arid Vive 
la Liberia. It was clear from all that passed that the patriots had a 
great majority over the aristocrats; three or four of these latter would 
have applauded some congenial allusions, but they, were reduced to 
silence. * »» 

‘ 20th Nov. —Last night at the Jacobins, M. Pujot, ari apothecary, 
and an excellent patriot, had lent a friend his bard of admission—he 
was suspended, according to a rule, which every one signs on admis¬ 
sion, excluding members who shall lend their cards, but M. Pujot had 
not read it. 1 solicited the indulgence of the club for this patriot, 
and he got his card agsyn. 1 missed the reading [of the praces ver¬ 
bal] because 1 could not come till nine o’clock, having been detained 

M. Sarraiis has lather uncaudidiy suppressed all the rest of this article. It is 
e\ ulent that lie wishes to leave an impressulh as if Louis Philippe had applauded 
1 jrce ami uithouia hn y but as he oxpiessly states that neither he nor his company 
did no, Sunans is guilty of u misrepresentation. 

£ft 
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at the National Assembly by the politeness cf M. Grouvdle, who was 
to read an address at the bar, and requested me to stop to hear it— 
the address seemed to me fine, but father long. 1 \^ish he had said 
something of religion.* This morning, at seven o’clock, I attended at 
the hospital of the Hdtel Dieu, to see the patients‘dressed and to learn, 
to dress, I returned at a quarteivp^t eight. I dined aj the Palais 
Royal with my father. 

1 24th Nov.—Another delightful day at Bellechasse. This morn¬ 
ing we attended at the Hotel Dieu ; I visited and bled some patients.’ 

We find in tbqFiench papers that Louis Philippe has had recent 
occasion to exercise this very useful but unusual accomplishment of 
being able t5 b|,eed. When he was lately travelling in Normandy, 
one of li^ p ostilions haM a very severe fall, and was senseless. The 
king, u> the great astonishment of his attendants and the specta¬ 
tors, jumped fiom the cariiage, pulled out a lanVel,.,and bled the 
poor fellow with skill and success. This was one m Madame de 
Genlis’s practical items of education. 

‘ 2.»th Nov.—After dinner to the Jacobins—I was the first who 
arrived. They gave me some letters from the country to abstract—for, 
except the letters he very interesting, they only read abstracts. One 
of the abstracts (not one of mine) was iw these terms : “A letter from 
the society at Foix inclosed a copy of an* address to the king, and 
states a fact against M. Lambert, the comptroller-general.” The ad¬ 
dress itself was now called for, and found to be in the form of the old 
regime—“ your kingdom— your fafthful subjects, who would shed their 
blood for your sacred person.” This was received with murmurs, in 
which I took no part. A member of the National Assembly for 
Foix endeavoured to justify M. Lambert, and said that we should 
excuse the old-fashioned style of his countrymen, who were so remote, 
that public spirit bad-not yet made its .way amongst them, hut that 
thev loved and blessed the constitution. On my proposition, supported 
by some other members, the ^lub passed to the order of the day. I 
got to Bellechasse at a few minutes past eight. 

‘ 2fith Nov.—1 went this morning to the Hutel Dieu—the next time 
I shall dress the patients myself. Yesterday 1 was to have dined at 
Villoni’s, No. 17,Place des Vietoires, at nine livres ajiead; Messis. 
Barnave, Lametfi, Noaiflts, Mirabeau, Sillery, &e., tvho were to have 
been of the party, did nqjt go % because M. Brissot, who had so grossly 
calumniated M. Barnave, and called him ‘‘ a tool of tyranny,” was to 
be there. Instead, therefore, of that, I went to dine at Mousse,nix, 
where were Madame de BufFon, and another lady, and Messieurs 
Vallders, St. F.are, Belsunce, d’Henencourt, and Sheldon. After din¬ 
ner they began to play cards, on which I west away to the - Jacobins 
—1 called the attention of the club to the letter which M. Meeke [.see 
ante , 1 lih A 7 m;.] had published in “ Carra and Mercier’s Journal.” I 

* It (Iocs not appeal- what this address was—probably about the civil constitution 
of the clergy, which was at that time under discussion. • 
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wap asked if I answered for* the truth of his statements ; I said no. I 
returned to'Bellechasse at three-quarters after eight. 

‘ 87th Nov.—t was last night at the Assembly—there was an enor¬ 
mous erod'd. M. Voidel made a speech on the obstacles which the 
'bishops, the chapters, and some of the parochial clergy throw in the way 
of the execution of the decrees qti the civil constitution of the clergy, 
by their protests and declarations. He stated amongst others the 
conduct of a parish priest near Peronne, who, not satisfied with exciting 
the people to refiuse the payment of taxes, excited them to massacre 
the tax-gatherers. I had taken notes of. the whole discussion to write 
it out here, but, as I am three days in arrear, it is impossible. 

‘ 1st Dec. 1790.—I dined yesterday with my grandfather [the Duke 
rle Penthievre ] at the Hotel de Toulouse ; my mother dined there too ; 
I returned to Belleehasse at a quarter past four. Thougli l,,am de¬ 
lighted at dining frequently with my mother, yet all docs not go as I 
had hoped, fv^jad hoped to be able to continue my studies almost 
without interruption, but I was mistaken, and I am sincerely grieved 
at it: of the seven days of the week, I can give but three to my beloved 
Belleehasse—this distresses me very much.’ 

Here we see the Duke does not lament the days spent at the 
Jacobins, nor the diuneis q,t the Palais Royal, or the Place Ven- 
donie, but is gieatly distiessed at the loss of two hours in dining 
with his mother. 

‘ 2nd Dec.—J went yesterday morning to the Hotel Dieu—I dressed 
two patients, and gave one six and* the other three livres. Dintd at 
Belleehasse, and went early to the Jacobins ; we had to elect a presi¬ 
dent and secretary. I voted for MM. de Mirabeau and Beauharnais, who 
had the majority of votes. M. Barnave spoke exceedingly well on the 
club which calls itself* the representatives qf the National Guards of 
France—M. de Lafayette had granted them the-right of sending two 
of their members everyday to attend the king—they solicited the same 
indulgence at the National Assembly. M. Barnave showed how im¬ 
politic it would be to allow the National Guards to become a body 
apart, and that the soldiers should not be separated from the citizens, 
&c. I was named Censor. 

‘ 3rd Dec.—?l dined yesterday at the Palais Royal, and afterwards 
attended the corinnittee -of presentations at the Jpcobins. I en¬ 
dorsed the proposals of M. Lecouppey,* Conad, and Alvon. I 
also endorsed those of Messrs. Henezet and Issonrah. I had in¬ 
quired about the first, and the result was favourable to him. The 
second was recommended to me by M. Myris, who answers for his 
patriotism. M. Bonne-Carrere read from a committee the project of 
Regulation for the proceedings of the club. One article was, that 
no one should be admitted under the age of twenty-one, except 

* ‘ To teach my pupils Greek, I have attained to their establishment of education 
M. Lecouppey, an excellent Grecian,’— Mem. de Gen', iii. 324. M, Conad appears 
lo have been his medical atiendant. 
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under particular circumstances. I proposed eighteen—saying, that 
at eighteen one was quite equal to understand our discussions— 
that the club, having no legal character, should bp looked upon as 
*a school, where young men should learn betimes to •overcome 
their natural timidity, and fit themselves for one day defending, the 
sacred rights of the nation from tbfc tribune of the Nations^ Assembly. 
My reasons were not convincing, and my amendment was rejected, 
I then said that 1 had had a kind of personal Interest in the amend* 
meat, because my brother— \M. tie Montpensier was now but fifteen ] 
—desired ardently to enter the club, and that this rule would postpone 
him for along time. M. Collot d’Herbois told me that it should not 
affect him —Shat when one had received an education like ours, he fell 
int6 the provided case oiexception.* I refurned to Beilechasse at three- 
quafters past eight. ? |s morning I have been to the Hotel Dieu 
and dressed patients. ■ ** . • 

‘ 6th Dec.—I dined to-day at the Palais Royal with my brother 
and sister, f After dinner M. de Cubibres showed some experiments 
in optics; during this time I went out with Edward,{ and went to 
. tlje house of one Bailly, a bookseller. I told him and his wife that I 
greatly protected Topin, that I could answer for his good conduct and 
good principles ; that he had been for six years in love with their 
daughter, and that I hoped they would consent to the match. To 
which there being no difficulty, I gave#Topin the key of the room 
\io let himself in'], and got back at the end of a quarter of an hour to 
M. de Cubiere's optics. We returned to Beilechasse at six o’clock ; 
we found there Messrs. Voidel and Volney, who remained till nine; 
’tis impossible to be more agreeable. This morning I have been to 
the H6tel-Dieu, and dressed. 

‘ 8th Dec. 1790. —Another entire day at Beljechasse. These days 
will profit me, and they do me a good that I cannot tell. 1 was this 
morning at the Hotel-Dieu, and dressed. 

* 15th Dec.—Yesterday I took M. Saiffert to the Pantheon , to 
show it to him, as he was Iqpking out for a place for the Jacobins. 
Thence I went to the Assembly to procure a box-ticket for my friend ; 
afterwards I rode. 

‘ 18th Dec.—'Yesterday I dined at the Palais Royal, where were 
Mesdames De Lacharce and St. Simon, and Messr#. De Lach&rce, 
De M*enou (th# gambled), De Tiars, De Reselling, &c. All the talk 
was about play, raixgd with .some pleasantries disgustingly arisipera- 
tical . After dinner they played swisk [whist~\, When 1 went away. 
All these gamblers came to dinner by mistake; they were to have 

151 M. de Montpensier was soon after admitted, forwe find him on the 21st of June 
proposing the admission of his father. • 

f Mademoiselle Adelaide, who is supposed to be the tfife by secret, but not. illegiti¬ 
mate nuptials of General AtheBn, her brother’s first aide-de-camp. Within these 
few days we learn this lady has taken the title of Madame^ to the great scandal 
of the Liberals, who look on it as a symptom of feudality. 

I This Edward seems to be the same person mentioned afterwards as Topin, who 
appears to have had some office about the Duke de Chartres. , 

VOL. lii. no. Civ. 2 n dined 
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dined bgce on Sunday, and played at hazard. That was the account 
given by Jay mother, of whom I could not help ashing the reason of 
this shower of gajnhlers, I then went to the Jacobins, and afterwards 
toJBellech&sse.’ 

• We must here pause to observe a curious contrast. The reader 
has just seen the gooduature with "which the Prince contributed to 
youagTopin’s marriage, and we bud that Madame de Genlis placed 
Mddktme Topin abourt Mademoiselle Adelaide as sub-governess ; 
and when she vVas about, as she thought, to resign her own situa¬ 
tion as governess, she wrote to the princess—‘ 1 flatter myself that 
you will always be kind to Madame Topin, who is so good and so 
estimable, and has so sincere, a friendship for pie.’— Mem. de Gen., 
iv. 78. The reader will also have observed the slighttng way in 
which Madame de Lacharce has been mentioned, as one of a ‘dis¬ 
gustingly aristocratic shower of gamblers .’ Mow 7 , mark;—When, 
in consequence’ of Dumouriez’s defection, the Duke de Char¬ 
tres, Mademoiseille Adelaide and Madame de Genlis were forced 
to emigrate—this same 1 estimable and friendly’ Madame Topin 
hastened voluntarily to that execrable inquisition the Commune of 
Paris, and denounced the emigration ot her benefactors, and en¬ 
deavoured to make their conduct still more odious by malignantly 
adding, that at a certain 'conversation at which she happened to 
be present — 1 the said Madame de Sillery (Genlis) had emphati¬ 
cally applauded the language used by the said Dumouriez, with 
the double purpose of completing the corruption of the mind and 
opinions of the said eldest son of Egulite , who was corrupted, on 
the 0he hand, in politics by thp said Dumoqriez, and on the other, 
by the said Madame cfe Sillery in religion.’—( Declaration de la 
Citoyenne Topin, Jeudi, 18 Aofit, 1798. Brit. Mus. No. 2(3],) 
JSlow let us turn to the disgusting aristocrate , Madame de 
Lacharce. When, after the execution of Egalife, his two younger 
sons, Montpensier and Beaujolais, were imprisoned in a dungeon 
at Marseilles, under circumstances of the most wanton and atro¬ 
cious barbarity—this same Madame de Lacharce quitted Paris, 
proceeded to Marseilles, took up her abode in an obscure fiin 
near the prison, with the sole object of communicating with the 
poof children, and of alleviating their stffferiftgs's and she continued 
lor above six months to brave every kind of privation, and danger , 
in their behalf, even to the conclusion of their long and cruel con¬ 
finement.—(See Mem: de Montpensier.) The contrast is striking, 
and not tituch to the credit of the Citoyenne.* 

* Weobserve, in Citoyenne Topin’s declaration, tlat she gives her maiden name 
as La Come, while the young person in whose marriage the Duke interested himself 
is mentioned in the Journal —entry of the 6*th of December—as the daughter of 
M. and Mad. Bailley. girl had, no doubt, been the offspring of Mad, Bailley 
by a previous marriage to a M. La Corne. 

‘ 20th 
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‘ 20th Dec.—Passed the whole of yesterday gt Wy dear little Belle** 
chasse. "We had the same deputies as usual, Messrs. Vdidel, Sftlery, 
Barr&re, and Volney. I went afterwards to the Hdtel Diera* 

‘ 22d Dec.-—Yesterday I was at the Assembly. Jhey had decreed the 
day before that the ci-devant princes who had territorial endowments* 
should have, instead, annual allovfarTCes of a million of francs each, 
divisible amongst their sons to the exclusion of daughters. Yesterday 
they granted to each of the king’s brothers a life annuity of a 
million, and to my father a million for twenty year.,, to be employed 
in paying his debts. I dined %t Beliechasse, At half-past six I came 
to the Palais Royal with my friend to a concert given by M. Myris.* 
As his room*was too small, wc adjourned to my apartment. It is the 
firs£ time $at there hds been any company there. I am glad that it 
was on the occasion of a wedding. It was in honour of Topin’s 
marriage. God send that it may be a good omerf for me, for I long 
very impatiently for my own wedding. , 

‘ 24th Dec.—I was last night at the committee of presentations. 
M. Carra said that it was reported that they were going to blow us 
* \_the Jacobins] up by gunpowder in the cellar. I said “ that it was 
absurd—they dared not.” But others insisted that the cellars 
should be examined. I said that I saw no objection to that, but that 
it was useless. We named a committee of three—Messrs. Fevelat, 
Carra, and myself. We visited the cellbr, where we found a great 
deal of wine, but nothing to create any uneasiness, I indorsed the 
certificate of M. Potoclii.t , 

‘ 25th Dec.—I went yesterday morning to confession. I dined 
at the Palais Royal, and then went to the Philanthropic Society, 
whence I could not get away till eight o’clock. There was music 
at half-past nine. Intending to dedicate anyseJf to devout pre¬ 
paration for the holy ceremonies of the next [C/tm/mas] day at 
Beliechasse, and to stay there till midnight, I waited for half an hour, 
that I might not arrive at Beliechasse till my brother should be gone. 
All this happened, as I had foreseen; but my friend would not per¬ 
mit me to stay.J and so I came back on foot to the Palais Royal at 
half-pa 9 t ten.’ I found them all at supper, and made the best excuses 
I could for my absence. After supper, having retired to my own 
room .to pray, Ed ward, brought me a note from my friend , in which, 

* Myiis was, as before said, a draughtsman and engraver, and drawing-mosrter to 
the young D’Orl6an». Ida accompanied Louis Philippe to the army, amt then* dis¬ 
tinguished himself, but did not emigrate. He passed through the Beign of Terror 
by the patronage of I|arrew, with whom he probably got acquainted at HeHechas.se, 
and was afteiwards employed as an engraver by the government. He suivived the 
restoration. 

f Probably Count John Potocki, a friend of Madame do Genlis.— de Gen. 
iii. 204. * 

| It is evident that Madame de Genlis disapproved of, and very prudently disap¬ 
pointed, this little stratagem to pass ( $he evening alone With her; hut, as we shall 
seej allowed him to come when there should be company. This observation will ex¬ 
plain some subsequent allusions. * . 
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to console me for having been sent away to-night from Bellechasse, 
she promised me that she would keep me in her Yoom when there was 
company, and that! should not go next day to the Hotel Dieu. These 
promises, and the affectionate expressions of her note, overwhelmed 
me with joy. I went to midnight mass at St.Euslache, returned at 
two in the morning, and got to *betl at half-past two. I performed 
my devotions at this mass.* 

Whatever may have been Madame de Genlis* political errors— 
and they were errors which, in the beginning of the Revolution, 
were shared by many of the wise and good—she wisely and 
piously endeavoured to develop sentiments of religion in the heart 
of her pupils. And there ‘are several passages in the Journal 
which seem to attest her success ; but if, as we hope anti bplieve, 
Louis Philippe stili feels such sentiments, what must be his disgust 
and horror at the blasphemy which now raises such an audacious 
voice in France 1 '? We a little wonder that M. Sarrans has not ex¬ 
tracted some of these evidences of Louis Philippe’s piety. We 
hardly know any imputation which, in the present state, of the 
public mind in France, would more tend to render the king 
contemptible and odious to,, the party which placed him on the 
throne. 

i 

* £6th Dec.—I spent the whole of yesterday at Bellechasse. I was 
perfectly happy. In the evening I did not dare to go into my friend's 
room, although she had treated mCwith great kindness all day, and 
that Madame de Valence was with her. I was afraid that through her 
excessive kindness to me, she might put herself to inconvenience, in 
order to allow me the pleasure of being with her. 

* 1st Jan. 1791. —Dined yesterday at Bellechasse. At night, after 
supper, I went to my friend's apartment. I stayed there till a few 
minutes past twelve, and had the happiness to be the first to wish her 
a happy new year. It is impossible to be happier than I am with her; 
and, In truth, I cannot conceive what will become of me when I shall 
be no longer with her. 

‘ 2d Jan.—I was yesterday morning at the Tuilleiies in the dress of 
the Order [du {jjt. Esprit ]. Thanks to my father, ■'they have dane 
away with the aristocratic list of princes, dUkes, peers, &c.,‘ and 
called us in order of seniority, with the ^exception of Monsieur and 
M. d’Xrtois, who were not so called. Moksieun fook the same rank 
as when he was a prince. The Cardinal de la Rochefoucault took the 
place of the cardinals, and did n6t answer to the call. They gave in¬ 
cense to the Bishop of Senlis, who officiated. The Queen spoke to my 
father andvny brother, bitf not to me. Nobody, indeed, said a word to 
me—neither the King nor Monsieur—nor, nn short, anybody.’ 

The peculiar Jacobinism of this # entry about the * Order* is 
explainable by the fact, that, much as he seems to despise it, the 
young duke deeply offended by not having received it the 

very 
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very day at which, by special indulgence, princes of the blood 
were admissible. The king, dissatisfied with the copduct d7 his 
father, had postponed the reception for a year— inde ira>. When 
the young prince was so loud against the aristocratical forms of 
what is, in its essence, only an aristocratical form, he should have 
recollected that it was only by an aristocratical favour.that he was 
admitted at all—for the statutes required that the knights should 
be at least thirty years of age. His recent zeal in attending the 
Jacobin Club was probably the reason of his tbeing treated so 
coolly by the king and quefn. 

‘ At half-^past two I went to Bellechasse, dined at the Palais Royal, 
and in the evening received visits till half-past nine; supped, went 
home, "ani stayed with K my friend till half-past twelve. There is 
notnhfg in the world so amiable as she. 

‘ 5th Jan,—-Yesterday I was at the Assembly. They were dis¬ 
cussing the question of juries. M. Duport was of opinion that evidence 
should not be taken in writing. Messrs. Robespierre and Goupil in¬ 
sisted that it should. The matter was not decided. At two o’clock 
they went upon the oath of the bishops and clergy who are members of 
the Assembly. They decreed that the president (M. Emery) should 
call upon them to take it. They refused. The Assembly then decreed, 
after a long debate, that the president should attend the king to 
request him to cause the decree against ^he members of the Assembly 
who have not taken the oath to be put into execution. I did not leave 
it till half-past four, when l hastened to Bellechasse to tell my friend 
the news. At half-past five we went to the Theatre Framjais— 
the first night of “ Despotism Overthrown by M. Harney. It is the 
revolution dramatized—the taking of the Bastile, &c.: it succeeded 
completely. The author was called for, anil crowned on the stage. 
This morning I have been to call on M. Harney, but he was not at 
home. * 

' 7th Jan.—I went this morning to the Hdtel Dieu in a hackney 
coach, as my carriage was hot come, and it rained hard. I dressed 
the patients and bled three women. In returning, I called again at 
M. Harney’s, and met him at last. I embraced him, and expressed to 
hjju as well as J could the pleasure his play had given me—my visit 
seemed to give him ^f,eat pleasure. # * 

‘ 8th Jan.—In the morning to the Assembly—at six in the evening 
to the Jacobins. M. fie Nftailles presented a work on the Revolu¬ 
tion, by Mr. Joseph Towers, in answer to Mr. Burke. He praised 
it highly, and proposed that I should he appointed to translate it. 
This proposition was adopted with great applause—I, like a block¬ 
head, consented, but expressing my fbar that I should nqf fulfil their 
expectations. I return^ home at a quarter-past seven. At night 
my father told me that he did not approve of it, and that I must"* 
excuse myself to the Jacobins*on Sunday. 

* 10th Jan.—I dined yesterday at Bellechasse, with the usual depu- 

i- ties. 
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ties,* and M. de la Touche ,in addition. In the evening I went to the 

Jacobins, with Messieurs de Sillery and Voidel: I said (by my 
father’s order) th%t, not being capable of making a work, I could only 
undertake for a literal translation, and that M. Pierret would put it 
in order, and prefix his own name to it. This was agreed to. 

‘ 12th Jam—I passed all day afc Bellechasse, busy with my trans¬ 
lation. 

4 28th Jan,—Dined on Thursday at Mousseaux. It was terribly 
hot, Occasioned the tubes for heating the house. I had a bad head¬ 
ache. On going out to go to the Jacobins I was struck by the cold. 
I endorsed Messrs. Galand, Topin, and Gaspard-Foritaine, of whose 
patriotism I was certified by M. Lebrun. Thence I went to Belle¬ 
chasse, where, in spite of my Headache and though I had a good deal Of 
fever, I wished to stay late, but my friend sent me away, retfTtn<Ting r me 
that I was to be at fhe Hotel Dieu in the morning. On getting home 
I sent for M. Conad, who pronounced that I had a good deal of fever 
—I perspired al!,\:ext day—I got up for a short time about half-past 
nine in the evening, put my feet in water, and went to bed again at 
half-past ten. My mother came to see me several times; my friend 
wrote me two delightful letters, which did me more good than all the 
apothecary’s medieines.J Next day rose at noon—as soon as I had 
laid my prayers and the office'^ of the day, 1 hastened to write to 
my friend. My father earner to see me and stayed half-an-hour—I 
then ate a roasted apple, and read some of Paul and Virginia. At a 
quarter past seven my friend came to see me—I gave tea, ices, 
creams, &c. This visit gave me the’greatest pleasure. I afterwards 
had Messieurs Myris and Giroud to supper. During supper my 
mother and Madame de Lamballe came to see me. 

‘ 7th Feb.—All yesterday at Bellechasse : where dined Messieurs 
Voidel, Sillery, Barrbre, and Volney. My friend and M. Barrtire at 
list signed the contract and donation. Barr&re was guardian of Made¬ 
moiselle Pamela.’ * 

This, and a former notice of Barrqre, are a little inconsistent 
with the account which Madame de Genlis gives of her rela¬ 
tions with Barr^re, * and, we must confess, tend to throw a 
little doilbt over the candour of her Memoirs. She gives an 
amiable account of the little she saw of this man's character, 
and adds,— 4 Such he at that time appeared to life, and such 
uo doubt he was. Cowardice alone made* him the sanguinary 
monster he afterwards was. But, after all, 1 never was intimate 
with him. I saw him duly once a-week, Sunday—when I received 

mm I ■> * )>■■ m . ■ ■ .!! (i l l . . I n ■ ■ I aim ■ — mm ■—■lit rfn i t il , n i m ■ ! ■ 

* He means Messrs. Voidel, Bar rfte, and Volney, who, with her husband, noit 
called M. de sillery, formed Men lame de Genhe's usual dinner-parties, 
t Probably M. Pieyre* See the entry of the Kith dune, 1791. 
i How differently does he appreciate the pemmrU visits of his mother and the 
letters of his friend ! e * 

i Mespnires ctmtm office*** The office was a stated service for a particular person or 
4^ over and above t^e usual private prayers. 

everybody. 
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everybody, I never Wrote to him but .once in my lif4 to ask a 
literary question, to which he replied, and he Subsequently Wrote 
another letter (in allusion to the first), to Whifch I jnade tio answer, 
and I never had any other correspondence with him.’—d/wi. tfe 
Genlis, vol. iv. p. 93. Now, certainly, tins is hot reconcilable 
either with the Prince’s Frequent etidfence that Barren Was one of 
those persons who were so exclusively frequent at Madame de 
Genlis’s as to be called the usual deputies, or With his being on 
terms of such peculiar intimacy as to be chosen the guardian and 
trustee of the mysterious Pamela. The truth is, that Madame 
de Genlis, as well as every one else connected with the House of 
Orleans, favoftred aqd fostered the revolutionists and the revo- 
lufibn,*unfil, like Saturn, it began to devour its own children— 
they then became anxious to forget and discl^m the share they 
undoubtedly had had iri its earlier stages. 

* 8th Feb.-—Yesterday for a moment at the Asarffnbly—then tO M. 
de Rochambeau, to ask him how I could have thy regiment ordered to 
bis array. He told me that he was now asking M. Du port ail [the 
minister at war] for cavalry, which he was in great want of, and that 
I had only to ask to be quartered at Bethune. Thenfce to BellOchasse 
—then dined at the Palais Royal, and Afterwards to the Jacobins, and 
returned to Bellecbasse. After supper went to my friend's apartment, 
and remained alone with her—she treated me with infinite goodness, 
and I came away the happiest' of men.* 

The regiment mentioned in the foregoing extract was the 14th 
dragoons, at this time quartered at Vendome, of which the 
duke had been colonel ever since he was ten years old; but 
honorary colonelcies being now abolished by a decree of the 
Assembly, he was obliged, though only seventeen, to join and 
take the cbmmand. The young Jacobin, who is so * disgusted ’ 
with aristocracy in others^ feels no kind of objection to thus 
jumping over the heads of all the officers of the army. 

‘ 9th Jan.—Yesterday I went to a new club, Hotel des Stats 
raux, Rue de Richelieu, of which I am the founder, to sign the 6n- 
gSgement which we tjd<e hot to play at any game o& chance. Thence 
to M. Duportail, who* answered that it was difficult, but that he 
would do ,what he qoukl. ,* < .» 

, ‘ ISfhFeb.'—Yesterday at eleven to the National Assembly: the 
question WAs concerning the growth of tobacco in France; Or, in 
plain tefmS, whether you shall he master of your own field— yes or 
no :—for what can be more unjust than to say to a man—“ This field 
is yoiir property, but you shall not grow ii» it this or that particular 
crop ; besides, I dm to f hSV6 the power of going when and as often 
ad rvilt into your gsrdeii Ah| yoiir house, to see that yob have not 
planted tobacco in the one or concealed it in the other.* No French¬ 
man, as M. Rdederer very justly said—will submit to such an inquisi¬ 
tion; 
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tion; he vJiU appeal to tjie Declaration of Rights , and wjjl finally 
exerfcise the fight of insurrection, &e. M. Roederer’s speech was to 
my miifd admirable and unanswerable. The free culture of tobacco 
was carried, on a*division, by a majority of 12.’ 
v Here we pause to* observe, that we were at first surprised that 
M. Sarrans, t in his bitter animosity against Louis Philippe, had 
not quoted this passage: it is one of the most curious of the 
whole journal, when,we see how ardent and how fixed was 
the writer’s opitvon that the monopoly of tobacco would justify 
insurrection, and recollect that this Vf;ry monopoly is one of the 
most prominent ways and means of Louis Philippe’s budgets ; 
but here, as in many other ^instances, M. Sarrans.is obliged to 
spare Louis Philippe, because he could nof expose him without 
also exposing many graver delinquents, and even the •Revo¬ 
lution itself—which, after clamouring at the outset against nume¬ 
rous abuses, vexations, and oppressions, and procuring decrees 
for their abolition, was obliged to re-enact, and often with ad¬ 
ditional severity, these alleged abuses and vexations. But we 
return to the diary. 

* 17th Feb.—I was appointed one of a committee of the Jacobins, 
to examine a plan of public %ducation by M. Leonard Bourdon—ci- 
devant Lacroniere. I arrived at five o’clock at the place of meeting, 
M. Bourdon began to explain his plan to us, which lasted till eight 
o'clock. 

‘ 27th Feb.—Yesterday morning ‘ at ten went to M. Millin, editor 
of the Chronique, to beg him to insert in his journal an article on the 
residence of public functionaries, which he promised. 

4 10th March.—’I’o tjie Jacobins; at first I stopped half an hour in 
the Society Fraternelle ; then I went up. They were unwilling to 
make a report to the National Assembly on the affair of the priest of 
Jssy-VEvcque , alleging that there had been a legal decision, and that 
the Assembly could not annul it. Nevertheless M. Merle made the 
report to the club; and then added, that on the 25th the High Court 
at Orleans would be in operation, and would take cognizance of the 
affair. After that I rose and said, that there was a decree of the 
National Assembly, that the High Natidnal Court at Orleans caeld 
only try those whom the Assembly should har£ impeached, and' that 
therefore the affair should be referred v to the Assembly to decide 
■whether the accusations against the priest of h&\j-VEwque were of a 
nature to be sent to the National Court, or to be left to the ordinary' 
tribunals; and then, whether there were grounds of impeachment. 
M. Merle answered, that what I stated was the law for future, but 
not for <^4es pending. J answered, that it seemed to me that the 
Court m Orleans had a very great power, since it was to decide, 
first, whether a case was within its jurisdiction; then 5 whether there 
were grounds to put the person on hfs trial; then whether he was 
guilty ; and, finally, what punishment should be inflicted; that it 
r was 
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was for tlje legislative body to decide previously whether ihere were 
or were not grounds of trial, and that I insisted that the reports should 
be made to the Assembly. The club decided that M. Merle 'should 
move the Committee of Reports to authorize him to carry, the affair 
to the National Assembly.’ • • 

This again is not very amiahlet The Prince seems to have 
been willing to outrun the most thorough-paced Jacotdns in per¬ 
secuting this unfortunate priest. , 

‘ 25th March.—As the weather is now fine, and ar we are about to 
resume our excursions, I hffve apprized my mother that I could 
hereafter dine with her only twice a week. She expressed herself 
satisfied ; and added, that whatever suited me should always suit her, 
and* that she was very*sure that I would rline with her as often as I 
could, hut that she would not have me inconvenience myself.’ 

These excursions were part of Madame de*Genlis’ system of 
education. She says : 1 All our drives and airings jjs ere instructive. 
We only went out to visit cabinets of pictures, of hatural history, 
t physics, curiosities, or manufactures ; and when we had exhausted 
those of Paris, we used to visit those in the neighbourhood, and 
even in distant towns.’ (Mdm. de Gen iii. 159.) Put it is to be 
feared that, at this particular moment", these excursions were only 
an excuse to separate the children still «jnorc effectually from their 
mother: they at least seem to have had that effect, and they 
brought matters to a crisis. The two next entries refer to the 
unhappy discussions that were ’at this time going on between the 
duke, the duchess, and Madame de Genlisj and to a fit of illness 
into which Mademoiselle either fell, or pretended fo fall, at the 
prospect of being separated from Madame de Genlis. 

‘ 2nd April.—Yesterday I had a long conversation with my father. 

and my friend. I shall write the subject of it by and bye.*. 

‘ 22nd May.—The misfortunes we have suffered for these six 
weeks—my attention to my ^ioor sister—my business—my establish¬ 
ment in my new apartments, &c.—have occasioned a suspension of 
my journal. I now resume it, and shall give an account of all my 
actions, and even of all roy sentiments. In reading this, you will 
regti *my soul—nothing* shall be omitted, be it gotyl,*be it bad. for 
the last year, I have felt constant temptations incident to my youth 
I have suffered a greaf deaf; but this pain has no bitterness: on the 
contrary, it Jeads me to anticipate future happiness.. I think of the 
happiness I shall enjoy when I shall possess an amiable and pretty 
wife, who will be a legitimate object of the passion which now con¬ 
sumes. me. I am well aware that this is still distant, but ij; will come 
at last—that idea supports me—but for it I should sink, no doubt, 
into - the same irregularities as other young men. O my mother 


. , , ni . Y .- . „ „ i ■ - ■ ■ ■ | — ... " 0 i —- —“ 

* ‘This he does not seem to have done, unless it was upon two leaves which ap¬ 
pear here to have been cut out of the Journal.' (Ong. Ed.\ ^ [Madame 
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[Madame \le Genlis"], howj bless you for having- preserve# rfne &eta 
all tho^e vices and misfortunes, by inspiring .me with that sense Of 
religion which hays been my whble support 1 If I did formerly believe 
m anothen life, and if I did not know that my falling into any fault 
>of that kind would kill her . . . 

This curious passage ends thifs abruptly. It would pfove, if 
there were no other evidence, that the duke’s affection for Macfatrie 
de Genlis was purely‘filial. We have already seen that Madtfrite 
de Genlis endeavoured to check this extravagant fondness; and 
we find in her works, under the head of ( Repfitnand to M. de 
Chartres,’ an additional proof of her desire to correct this exces¬ 
sive attachment:— * , 

* I am pleased with you all,’ says she, addressing her pupils; * the 
Duke of Chartres 'has been a little more attentive to general society, 
and has not pinned himself so closely to my petticoat as he usually 
does. He kno<v§ how 1 appreciate his friendship for me; but it is 
mine for him which forces me to treat him unkindly when he neglects 
his duty and attentions to others to follow me —to place himself next 
to me—in short, to attend to nobody but me, which gives' him the 
silly air of a little boy who does not dare to quit his governess for a 
minute.’— Lemons cTune Gouvernantc, Mem. iii. 283. 

The Duke now proceeded to take the command of his regiment 
at Veudome, and, considering his youth, will appear, we think, 
to have conducted himself with premature good sense and decision. 
It must, however, be observed that he was accompanied by his 
sub-governor, M. Pieyre, by whose opinions and advice he was, 
no doubt, guided in ap essential matters ; but still it is a good trait 
in so young a man, in such a position, to listen to advice. Alex¬ 
ander Pieyre (called in the original edition, by an error of the 
transcriber, Sieyre ) was a literary man—the author of one suc¬ 
cessful play, the Ecole des Peres, and a number of small occa¬ 
sional works of little merit. He was alive not long since. 

* Vendome , 15th June, 1791.—Yesterday I left Paris at half past 
eleven with M. Pieyre. I went to bid adieu once again to dear Belle- 
chasse and its inhabitants. I visited the aqueduct at Maintenon^the 
arches are of a fine proportion—there are about forty-live of them— I 
don’fexactly know their height. Louis XV.. ruined them, [‘tes« abirnSe’ 
^-a vulgarism, begging kit highness’s pardon ] tri removing their facing 
of hewn stone, with which he built the Chateau of Cressy, for Madanm 
de Pompadour. These aqueducts, then, were built for on# woman 
and ruined for another.’ 

Here we must observe that his Highness, in order to make 
epigram, misstates his facts, and shows a very strange ignorance of 
the history of this aqueduct of Main tenon, which was qo mom 
built for Madsyne*de Maintenon than the bridge.of Orleans was 

built 
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built for* the Duke of Orleans, or Westminster Abb^y for the 
Marquis of Westminster. It was part of a plan fo$ convening 
water to Versailles, which happened, to pass nejtr the town of 
Maintenon, whence it, as well as Madame de Maintenon, took 
its title. As little correct is he in stating that it was demolished' 
for Madame de Pompadour. If vms discovered, before Madame 
de Pompadour was born, that the original engineers had been mis¬ 
taken itt their levels, and the aqueduct was abandoned only because 
to iinish it would have been useless. 

* I saw the Okthedral of Chartres. It is finished and very fine. 
The group of the Assumption seemed to me finer than when I saw 
it last on my return from Britanny. It as by M. Bridau, and of one 
block df nuffble. Slept at Bonneval at the Poste , an indifferent inn. 
Next diy I left Bonneval at eight o’clock, and stopped at Chateaudun, 
where I wrote to my friend and my brother. I breakfasted and 
arrived here at a quarter past two. Some time after^M. de Lagondie, 
first lieutenant-colonel, waited on me, and soon after the other 
officers. Their manner was very cold. The lieutenant-colonel’s was 
very well. I dined at the inn. He assisted at my dinner , and united us 
to dine with him to-morrow. Our afternoon was spent in thinking 
where we [the Duke and his state] should establish ourselves, this 
house being horribly dear. We pretended to leave the house and to 
go lodge at the inn; but ’twas all in vain. We were obliged to 
consent to their own terms, and escaped with the trouble of a change 
of lodging which lasted near four hours. We could not fitid another 
house, and were forced to return to M. de Perrignat’s. After dinner 
I went to return the visit of all the officers, hut I found only M. de 
Lagondie at home. To-morrow I shall wait on the mayor, the pre¬ 
sident of the district, &c,’ 

On the foregoing extract we must make two remaiks—the first 
on the phrase, 1 assisted at my dinner,’ which seems to usxiltra- 
aristocratic. A lieutenant-colonel, it seems, did not dme with 
young Equality , he only assisted at his dinner. Some less ho¬ 
nourable guests than M. de Lagondie have been lately in the 
habit of doing something more than assisting at the dinners of 
Louis Philippe.** , • 

The second is on the virtue of economy, wtiich appeared, it 
seems, quite as early ife anj of the other great qualities of Louis 
Philippe. I^et’us not, however, be understood as depreciating 
this most VialUaWe disposition, which, whether in prince or private 
ntim, is the surest foundation for the comfort of life and respecta¬ 
bility of character, Madame de Genlis justly thought it of so 
great importance, that she strictly inculcated it on her pupils, 
and, in her administration of the domestic arrangements of Belle- 
chaase* gave them practical examples of this useful quality ; but 
the kseefi has been, in Louis Philippe’s case, attended with a 

degiee 
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degree success beyoqd what, we have reason to suspect, Ma¬ 
dame de Genlis hers6lf approved. 

‘ 16th June, & o'clock.—Yesterday, after supper, I went to bed at a 
quarter past nine, and rose this morning-at a quarter to five, and went 
*to all the stables with the lieutenant-colonels—returned at half past 
seven—breakfasted—wrote to tny father—and began to make my 
arrangements ; I unpacked all my baggage, and am now quite esta¬ 
blished. At ten o’clock came M. de Lagondie, and at eleveh I ac¬ 
companied him Jo the parade—the officers formed a circle, the colours 
in the centre. M. de Lagondie notified to the officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and men, that they were to receive me as their colonel 
—the colours and regimental chest were then taken to my quarters. 
The officers then came in a body to visit me,«and I afterwards dined 
with them at the inn. They were very civil, and drank my qpal& ; I 
drank theirs, and frhat of the regiment. I then paid visits to the pre¬ 
sident and attorney of the district, to the mayor and attorney of the 
municipality, to the commandant of the national guard, the president 
of the court of justice, and the king’s commissary. On my return I 
wrote this journal, and set out for the “ Friends of the Constitution ”, 
[the branch Jacobin Club], where I was received with much applause. 
The president addressed me on the good example which I gave, and on 
the pleasure that the society felt at seeing me amongst its members. 
I answered (without preparation) that I should do my best to justify 
the favourable reception which the society had had the kindness to 
give me—that my whole life should be consecrated to the service of 
my country, and that I hoped that the 14th regiment, which I had 
the honour to command, would be always in the same high order in 
which I received it, and would continue to be an example of subordi¬ 
nation, discipline, and patriotism. Returned home soon after seven, 
wrote to my mother and my friend —supped,«said my prayers (office cl 
prieres ), and went to bed at half past nine.’ 

Here again we must pause a moment to remark upon this early 
visit to the Branch Jacobin Club, because it is clear from the 
sequel that it had an effect which the young prince probably 
neither intended nor perceived. Habituated, as we see he bad 
been at Paris, to consider the Jacobin Club gs the centre of 
patriotism, and acting, no doubt, by the ejuarople and instruction 
of his father, he saw* no harm, but, on^the contrary, great merit in 
this “early visit to the Branch. But to the officers of the regiment, 
who knew and felt that the mother club and all the branch.dubs 
were, both in form and principle, subversive of the royal autho¬ 
rity, and were bent on overthrowing all existing order'hud psitt- 
cularlj^liH military discipline, it could not but appear eqhatty 
offenjjjve and alarming that their yot>rl£ colonel should, on the 
very*day of his taking the command, hasten with such precipitate 
zeal to unite himself with those local demagogues; and when he 
followed this ujj by what, in other circumstances, would have been 

a laudable 
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a laudable attention to the details of hiS duties, they feared that 
his object was to pervert the minds of the soldiers, and fhey endea¬ 
voured to neutralize what they thought his dangerbus designs by 
dissuading him from entering so ostentatiously into the details of, 
regimental duty, for which his ypujh and-utter inexperience ren¬ 
dered him really unfit, while his personal rank and authority could 
not but tend to seduce his troopers to the opinions of the J aco- 
bins. It would have been equally contrary to goopl manners and 
good discipline Jo have avowed to ^ieir colonel their suspicions 
of his ultimate object, and they endeavoured, as we shall see, 
under some‘injudicious pretexts, to restrain his personal inter¬ 
ference. \j(e dare say the young man had no bad intention, but, 
in the then state of affairs, it will be seen that there were many 
circumstances which tended to increase the suspicions which were 
naturally entertained of— his father's son. 

* 17th June.—I went early this morning to the‘stables—there 
were no officers there, though there should always be one. In 
returning, I went to inspect the recruits and the second class men, 
who were at drill in the riding-house. At ten I came home and 
breakfasted—after breakfast Messrs. Dubois and De Gase came to 
see me. Then I wrote to my friend , and after went to the parade. 
Came home with M. de Lagondie, and dined at one with him and 
M. de Rouillon—at three o’clock a committee of accounts—they gave 
me the key of the 'regimental chest. Thence I went and inspected 
all the barrack-rooms—they are very clean, and have no bad smell, 
but are dispersed. The privates showed by their countenances that 
they are well-pleased with me. I feel a great |iking> for this regiment 
—I love it already. In B the evening I wrote again to my friend. 
The mayor waited on me. I requested him to address himself direct 
to me in all matters that might regard the public tranquillity, and in 
all communications between the regiment and the civil power. 
Supped at half past eigh.t, an8 went to bed. 

‘ 18th June.—This morning to the stables at six—all the officers 
were at their posts. I visited the hospitals—saw the venereal patients 
-m were ashamed, and hid themselves under the bed-clothes. I 
told them tha^ I hoped.their present sufferings mould render them 
snore correct in future—there are now seven ofthem. On my return, 
I wrote this journal* The band came and immediately played “ Qa*ira,” 
without my m having desired them — I gave them two louis. I then 
took a short walk with M. Pieyre. At one dined with Messrs. Da- 
monville, Ducastaign, and Roussel: one can't get them to talk of public 
affairs. M. Damonviile seems clever, but # l endeavour in vain to 
make him talk —I can get aothing out of him. I called on the mayor, 
he was not at home. On my return I went into the Club. One of 
the second lieutenants (M. Pefrin) asked leave to accompany me, 
which gave me the greatest pleasure. I found theje the two adjutants 
of the regiment, my own quarter-masters, and a fyreat many more 
dragoons man there were the first time* q . 
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Qur readers will- here 'observe some circumstances which could 

not but add to the suspicions which hi$ officers originally felt of 
M. de Chartres'intentions, ft must be recollected that the public 
mind was* at this period in a state pf the greatest excitement, and 
that even trifles became important. Heuce M. I5j|rrans quotes 
as an insts&cp of peculiar Jacobinism the. rewarding the band of 
the regiment for its breach of discipline in coming without orders, 
and regaling their colbnel with a tune that ail the other officers 
must have consfdeied as a signal of revolt. His endeavours, also, 
to draw some of the officers into political discussions, and his 
vexation at failing in the laudable attempt of debauching their 
principles—and, above all/the increased number of dragpons at 
the. Jacobin club—must have created in the minds of thq senior 
officers the liveliest alarm. 

‘ loth June.—At six o’clock to the stables—M. de Giffard was not 
at his post—M*. Herrin was. I went to the Club; the regular presi¬ 
dents were not yet arrived : I was called to the chair ad interim , J 
made many objections—that T could not stay long—that I hqd letters 
to write—that it was post-day for Paris—ail in vain—I was obliged to 
take the chair, and so I did—-jbutat the end of half an hour I saitl that 
I really had business, and must retire. I have forgotten to say, that 
I went yesterday to the mrfyor to represent to him that it was abso¬ 
lutely indispensable that he should send out of the town all the girls 
that infected our regiment. He premised me to neglect nothing to 
get them all out of the town; but he observed to me that he could not 
drive them out by force, except they should disturb the public peace. 
The officers wer% talking and laughing during divine service. I- 
ordered them to keep Silence, and to behave decorously on such occa¬ 
sions. 1 decided, also, that an officer under arrest should be at liberty 
for the purpose of attending mass. 

* 20th June.—This morning at six to stables. It rained heavily. 
On coming out of one of IVj. Mastin’s stables I met M. de Lagoudie 
who. said—“ How, Sir; you come to the stables in such weather ? ”— 
“ Sir,” I replied, “ nothing can prevent me doing my duty.” “ But, Sir, 
you should not make yourself so common ; it wouldJ)e better that the 
men did notseefyop so frequently.”—“I do not*ee any reason for that/* 
“ The men may lose the respect with which they are inspired by your 
blue Uhbon and your being a Bourbon, luma/bealangerous to destroy 
those impressions.”—‘‘ Far from believing that It would he dangerous, 
I am very desirous that their respect should be to my person and 
not to those other nonsenses ” [c<2« balivernes—blue ribbons and 
Bourbons!^. “It is, however, with such nonsense# that men must be 
managed; if I might have Ventured to advise you about the Cluh, I 
would not, in your situation, have refused the separate seat which 
they ajfered you by way of distinction, for it seems to me imminently 
dangers that you,should he seated on the same bench, and nde~by- 
fiide with one oj your private soldiers', that must give hint the habit 
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Qf lo’okipg upon ypu as h?s equal.'—“I should. sponer l&ve eaten 
this chair than have received any distinction whatever. \ hate them 
all, and can never believe that they can he necessary to the discipline 
of a regiment I declare to you, that as much as! respgct an old 
officer tvhp wears the mark of the servjce he has done his country,, 
so much dp I despise him who paises his-life at court in pursuit of 
a bine ribbon; that’s my opinion about honorary distinctions—you 
have yours. I can’t alter mine ; let us change the subject.” “ I 
have hut a single observation to add: inferiors sometimes get tired 
with*- seeing too constantly the face of their superiors, and if you 
gp every day to* stables, the men may at last be weary of Beeing 
yqij, and you* constant presence may even become disagreeable.”— 
“ I am infinitely*oblige^ to you, but you*vvill allow me to believe that 
I shall hot fhake myself disagreeable towards the men by showing 
a great ^eal of zeal and assiduity in fulfilling my duties and in being 
always the first at my post; but even if it were so, it would not pre¬ 
vent my fulfilling my duties ; and if I were to yield^o # such consider¬ 
ations I might indeed be well accused of weakness.” Afterwards I 
r went to the riding-house, wrote, and settled the accounts of Doulange, 
and Leval, whom I am sending back to Paris, because they are defi¬ 
cient in the order and economy that suit me.’ 

While all this was going on at Veuflbme—while the Duke de 
Chartres was sneering at ‘ blue ribbons,’ of which he had a few' 
months before beeu so greedy, and descanting on the claims of ‘ old 
officers,’ over whose heads be had so gladly jumped—while he was 
thus disgusting and uudeimining his officers, and fraternizing with 
Ins men in the Jacobin Club, the news arrived that the unhappy 
king, attacked in his person-—in his authority—in his conscience— 
had endeavoured to escape from his persecutors by the celebrated 
bight to Varennes, and had been brought back, under every cir¬ 
cumstance of insult and danger, to a worse captivity: we regret 
to bod that even this deplorable catastrophe produces no expres¬ 
sion of regret or sympathy from M . de Chartres. .But he was soon 
called upon to take a more active part in the events of the day, 
and he did so with—for such a youth and so violent a Jacobin— 
surprising firmness and prudence. • 

‘ 27th June.—The great events which have occurred since Wednes¬ 
day (22d) have, prevented ®1y continuing this Journal. Thursday, 
the 23rd, I attended, at the head of- the regiment, the procession of 
the Holy Sacrament.* I had been required by the municipality “ to 
(ioy l ble the guard, to stop all carriages, and to employ the best energies of 

* The procession of the Holy Sacrament, which ustfl to be an ohject’of religion 
veneration, was now become, lrodl the anti-religious fanaticism of the mob, the cause 
or of the most violent outrages. On this occasion it seems that the procession 
was ledby * priest who had taken fife oaths, and the danger was that the mob 
might attackfbose who, on that account, would not attend. Hence we shall see that 
M, de Chartres', attendance was agreeable to the mob, * e 
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ike 'brave. patriots that I command to maintain the public peace.” At 
noon I-had brought back the regiment, but with orders not to unboot 
or unsaddle. I asked Messrs-. Dubois, d'Albis, Jaequemin, and Phil* 
lippe to dihner. They brought us word that the people had collected 
m a mob and were about to hang two priests. Z ran immediately to 
the place, fallowed by Messrs. Keyre, Dubois, and d'Albis. I came 
to the door of a tavern, where I found ten or twelve National 
Guards, the mayor, the $own-clerk, and a great affluence of people, cry¬ 
ing, “ They have violated the law ; they must be hanged —d la lanterne !” 

I asked the mayor what all this meant, %nd what it wps all about. He 
replied. “ It is an old priest—[t. e. a priest who had not taken 
the new oaths]—and his father, who have escaped into* this house; 
the people pretend that they have insulted«M. Buisson, a priest, 
who has taken the civic: oath, and who was carrying tfie Holy 
Sacrament, and I •’can no longer restrain them. I have sent for , a 
carriage to convey them away. Have the goodness to send for two 
dragoons to escort them.” I did so immediately. There was the 
mayor motionless before the door, and not opening his mouth. I 
therefore addressed some of the hottest of the mob, and endeavoured . 
to explain “ how horrible it would be to hang men without tyial; that 
moreover they would be doing the work of the executioner which 
they considered infamous; *that there were judges, whose duty it 
was to deal with these men.” The mob answered that the judges 
were aristocrats, and that they did not punish the guilty. I replied, 

“ That’s your own fault, as they are elected by yourselves ; but you 
must not take the law into your own hands.” Upon this there 
was a great confusion; at last one voice cried—“ We will spare 
them for the sake of M. de Chartres.”—•“ Yes, yes, yes,” cried 
the people; “he is argood patriot; he edified us all this morning 
—[by having attended the procession of the 1 constitutional priest\. — 
Bring them out, we shall do them no harm.” I said, “ Do you 
promise me?”—“Yes, yes; we shall do them no harm.” I went 
up to the room where the unhappy men were, and asked them if 
they would trust themselves to me,—they said yes. I preceded them 
•down stairs, and exhorted the people not to forget what they had 
promised. They cried out again, “Be easy,they shall receive no 
barm.” I called to the driver to bring up the carriage j upon which 
the crowd cried <Sut,.“ No carriage,—on fodf, on foot, that we may 
have the pleasure of hooting them, and expelling them ignomi- 
niously from the town.’’ “ Well,” I said, ‘‘oh foot, be it so, ’tis 
the same thing to me, for you are too honest fellows ter forfeit your ' 
■word.” We set out amidst hisses and a torrent of abuse. I gave 
my arm to one of the men, and the mayor was on the other, 
side. The priest walked between Messrs. Dubois and d’Albis. Not 
thinking at the moment, I unluckily took fhe direction towards Paris. 
All the people followed, singing the $>ng of the Champ de Mars, and 
making a dreadful uproar. One man ran up crying “ d la lanterne 
with the rasealsr!” ’ He narrowly escaped being hoisted up himself for 

saying 
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saying so, “ Because,’’ said the people, “nve have promised de 
Chartres, and we will keep our word." The maypr asked one of the 
men where he would wish to go,—he answered, “ To Blois.’’ It was 
directly the contrary way from that which we were taking. The 
mayor wished to return, and to pass across the whole town. I opposed * 
this, and we changed our direction, tut without going hack through 
the town. We passed a little wooden bridge of a few planks 
without rails; there the mob cried to throw them into the river, and 
endeavoured, by putting sticks across, to trip them up into the water. 

I again reminded them of tlteir promise, and they became quiet. 
When we were about a mile out of the town some of the country 
people came funping down the hill and precipitated themselves upon 
us, callipg out “ Hang «r drown the two scoundrels!” One of them 
seizetl ope oAhe poor wretches by the coat, and the crowd rushing in 
forced away the mayor and M. d’Albis. I remairfbd alone with M. 
Dubois, and we endeavoured to make the peasant loose his hold. I 
held one of the men by one hand, and by the othef endeavoured to 
free the coat. At last, one of the National Guard arrived to our assist¬ 
ant, and by force cleared the man. The crowd was still increasing. 
It is but justice to the people of Vend^me to say that they kept their 
word, and tried to induce the peasants to # do no violence to the men. 
Seeing, however, that if I had continued my march some misfortune 
must inevitably occur, I cried, we must take them to prison, and then 
all the people cried, “ To prison! to prison! ” Some voices cried, 

“ They must ask pardon of God, and thank M. de Chartres for their 
lives." That was soon done, and we set out for the prison. As we 
went .along, one man came forward with a gun, and said to us, “ Stand 
out of the way while I fire on them." Believing that he was really 
about to fire, 1 rushed forward in front of my tvfo men, saying, “ You 
shall kill me first." As the man was well dressed, M. Pieyre said to 
him,—“But how can you act so ? *'—“ I was only joking,” says the 
man; “ my gun is not charged." We again continued our way. On 
arriving at the prison, there#was a great crowd assembled. The 
dragoons were mounted by M. de Lagondle’s orders. I ordered 
them to dismount, saying, that the people had promised me, and that 
I needed no help but their word. 

‘ Tlfp two men v^ere Iqdged in the prison. When tHfey were there, 
the people wanted to attack the Oratoire [a religion I house], the su¬ 
perior of which has npt takerf the oath, and whose church was*the 
( resort of the refractory ‘[those who did, not approve the new constitu¬ 
tion of the clergy], and those whose children had not attended the 
procession—in short, of the aristocrats. I observed that that was not 
the way to proceed; that they ought to request the mayor tq suggest 
to the superior of the Oratoipe that they were displeased at seeing his 
church filled with the refractory. They answered—“ A fig for the 
mayor—you must do it." I answered that I was ready to accompany 
the mayor, I did so. The superior was very obstinate: he would 

yol. Lit, no, civ. 2 o * not 
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not yield at that time, bwt he went off next morning. After dinner 
I went to the municipality, and stayed while they were drawing up 
the proces verbal of what had happened, I went again next day, and 
sighed it* 

‘ 1st July, 1791.—The length of the foregoing recital having pre¬ 
vented my.continuing my jourital regularly, I shall only say that the 
day after my affair, the company of gardeners came to congratulate 
me. I gave them twenty-six bottles of wine, which was only one glass 
to each.* I was three times in the course of the day at the munici¬ 
pality. Several of those who, the "Say before, had been the most 
savage, came with tears to ask my pardon, and to thank me for having 
saved them from the commission of a crime. One oftfcem, however, 
asked me when all the priests were to be driven ou^of the town. 
I said they ought not to be driven out, but, on the contrary, jeft'quiet. 
“ But, sir,” said he, “ there is a decree for driving them out of the 
town within twenty-four hours, and I come to ask you when it is to 
be carried imo v effect,” I answered, that there was no such decree; 
that it was a horrible imposture, and that even if there were such 
a one, they were not the proper persons to execute it; that they 
should trust that to the care of those whom they had appointed for 
that purpose. “ Then we npist leave them there 1 I replied, “ Yes.” 
“ But my comrades will never believe me-when I tell them this; you 
must give it in writing.” *[ consented, and gave him the note follow¬ 
ing :—“ The two men whom we have lodged in prison have been de¬ 
nounced to the public accuser , and their trial is about to take place. 
7 here is no decree which orders the exile of non-juring priests , and 
they ought not to be molested As I wished to guard against any¬ 
thing being attributed to me more than I had written, 1 went imme¬ 
diately and deposed *a copy of my note at the municipality, and de* 
dared that 1 disavowed any other. Of this 1 got a certificate. 

‘ 2nd July.—1 have just received the deoree imposing the oath on 
military officers. I immediately forwarded it to M. de Lagondie. 
To-morrow, on parade, I am to have an answer.’ 

This new oath imposed on the military was a Jacobin device 
to release the army from its special dependance bn and allegiance 
to the king, qjid was the immediate cause of the resignatipn and 
emigration of the jgreat body of the officer. 

i 4th July.—I had postponed to yesterday evening the declaration 
with regard to the oath, because there happened to be a great pro¬ 
cession of reliques which had brought a vast crowd of peasants into' 
town, and l feared that the refusal of the oath on the part of any of 
the officers might have occasioned some commotion. After dinner, 

* " ' • ■ —-—— ■ " W - ■ ■ i' 'i W ) i H .i.i wM i u qwii — i m wi.— i w — n up >•* g»*T» " 1 

* Lest our English readers should think that^he prince had been here betrayed 
into an uncharacteristic liberality, we thick it right to observe that this largesse to the 
company of gardeners was equivalent in quantity and value to about six gallons of 
small beer in England. 

* Messrs. 
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Messrs. de Lagondie, Rouillon, Damonville, and Montureux, /in¬ 
formed me that they oould not take the oath, bpt requested- me to 
keep this secret, lest, as they said, it might occasion e«ne disturbance 
in the regiment. One of these gentlemen I regret ver£ much— _ 
M, de Montureox'—this refusal, however, diminishes very much the * 
favourable opinion I had conceived of him;’for I do not love a man 
who prefers quelqu'un [some one —i. e., the king ] to his country. 
The municipality inquired if I should not oppose their departure. 

I answered no. That evening, at half-past eight, Bessard, the adju¬ 
tant, came into my room to sajf that the company of Montureux was 
very much affected by the departure of their captain, and that he 
feared there Woqld be some disturbance* I told him to apprise me 
of the sjightgst thing. * Messrs. Perrin and Ducastaign came to tell 
me that„they would take the oath,, as well as Messrs. Jacquemin, 
Roussel, and the two adjutants. M. Dubois (to whom I had given 
500 livres [202.] the day before yesterday) declared that he would 
not take it.’ . * * 

We must state that this last parenthesis adds considerably to the 
doubts ojf the sincerity and loyalty of the young prince, which 
some other expressions had led us to conceive. Hitherto his 
Jacobinism might be attributed to inexperience and example, and 
appears to have been tempered by xmjre moderation and good 
sense than might have been expected from so young a man in 
such difficult circumstances; but his unwonted liberality to 
M. Dubois at this critical time, dud the implied expectatioirttrat 
this favour would have induced him to take the oath, leads us to 
suspect that the young colonel was not quite a passive instrument 
in the hands of the revolutionists, but was* exerting himself to 
seduce his regiment front its allegiance to ‘ quelqu'un .’ 

‘ We* remained assembled till half-past one in the morning, but 
nothing happened—all was quiet, We did not go to bed till we 
knew that all these gentlemeif were gone. As there are no officers 
remaining of Mastin’s company, 1 have given M. Perrin temporary 
orders to command it. At half-past two I was called up by a deputa¬ 
tion from Montoife [a small town, the first stage tojihe westward 
of VendSme] , which woqjd not grant passports to the [non-juring] 
officers withaulfmy permissiop. I answered that. I could not gjive 
those gentlemen pas$poYts ns they considered themselves as no 
, longer officers, nor could I oppogd their departure, having no 
authority to do so. On this answer they gave the passports. This 
morning all is quiet. All the dragoons are at their post, as well 
as the officers who have taken the oath. # At half-past* ten we 

assembled on the terrace of Ahe abbey. I saidt. 

I then read the decree, and the official letter annexed to it. I pro- 

— —'—- — - —-- — ~—-ns--— - - -—— --—~ 

* fVe probably means those of the officers who took the oath, 
f ‘ Here he hadleft a blank, probably for the purpose of afterwatda writing in his 
speech, bat he did not do so.’ (Ony. Edit.) 
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nonneed the oath, and that instant all the helmets were raised on the 
points-of the swords, with cries t>f “ We swear," and then, on one 
side, “ Viv& la* nation! 1 ' and on the other, ** Vivent let dragons!" 
Although' the weather was execrable, there was a crowd of spectators. 
We returned amidst the applause of the whole people. I gave a 
general invitation to dinner. After dinner Z went to Montoire with 
M. Roussel. I administered the oath to the detachment there in like 
manner: there was the same enthusiasm as at Venddme, the same 
shouts, and the«same applause. 

4 5th July.—I wrote to our detachnftnts at Caen, jSille-le-guillaume, 
and Mamers, to apprize them of the decree as to the oath, and that 
they should conform thereto^. I am overwhelmed with letters, which 
I must answer—that takes up a great deal ofvtime. I am, moreover, 
the only superior officer left, and I have consequently a g/eat deal 
more duty than b’efore. * It I wish to read or walk ever so little, I 
have no longer time to write my journal—this throws me into arrear, 
so that, instead bf my date of the 5th, I am actually writing on the 
25th. The municipality apprized me some days since that it was 
about to require me to take, on the 14th of July, the same oath, as 
last year: I answered that I could not possibly do so; thht the As¬ 
sembly had, by its decree of # the 22d of June, changed the form of the 
oath ; that if it were allowable to take last year’s oath, all the refrac¬ 
tory officers would immediately return and offer to take it. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the municipality has written to the committee on the 
constitution, but the answer is not yet come. They had also written 
tfs'tne department, which replied in accordance with my opinion. 
The municipality also sent to consult me as to what I thought they 
should do relative to [administering, on the approaching celebration 
of the 14th of July, the oath to] the National Guards. I replied, that 
I caw no difficulty; that I thought they wduld be fulfilling the views 
of the National Assembly by administering the oaths to the National 
Guards; and that certainly, if they were not invited to that ceremony, 
they would cry out against the municipality, and probably attend in 
spite of them. They wrote, berides, to the municipality of Blojs to 
know what they would do. The 13th of July, at six in the evening, 
the municipality issued orders for the attendance of the National 
Guard—they Had already begun to complain, and''they thoi^gjit that 
this order came (other late—they had wished to havd given m enter¬ 
tainment, a dinner, &c. dec. to the dragoons, but it has been post¬ 
poned. ^ % , • * f 

‘ At eleven, on the 14th of July, we marched to the Place de la 
Federation ; cries of “ Bravo! vivent let dragons accompanied ns. 
When iY e came on the ground, we were saluted by a discharge Of 
artillery. Each compdny of National Guards took the oath. Which 
the muig^pality went round to administer; then we, with our ntlmets 
on the joints of our swords, shouting with all our might, “ Vine la 
I nation! Vive la Garde Nationals! Vivent let Vendomois! Vivent let 
JPames de Ven&Grri’e,” &c.* 
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This inauguration <jf a constitution to the cry of ( ,Hurr<ffor 
the Ladies P is droll enough of itself,. but is pecOli ji ly so when we 
recollect that the ladies whom the honest dragoons wene thinking 
of had so narrowly and so recently escaped tire rigour beyond the ’ 
. law of- the colonel (see entry of* ] 9 th June); but it is still .more 
important to observe, as indicative of the total annihilation of ail 
appearance of respect towards the royal authority, that the king’s 
name is nowhere joined iu these shouts of applause. 

* I had forgotten to say that the day after the first oath, I, accom¬ 
panied by all the officers who had taken it, went in a body to the Club , 
where we were received with immense applause. 

4 £j6th Jul]w—The da$ before yesterday we assembled on the mall— 
all the National Guards assembled. Each of us Jook two National 
Guards under our arms, and we proceeded in that order to the front 
of the abbey. They presented me a match to fire the cannon, which 
was to be the signal of the fete* —I fired the gun. They then sat 
down to table—I among the rest, and I found mj'self seated next 
•to a drunken man. They sang some Verses in honour of me, &c. 
After dinner the grenadiers, in spite not only of my intreaties, but of 
my resistance, lifted me up and carried me on their shoulders round 
the tables, and insisted on placing me on a kind of elevated platform, 
where were the colours [of the National*Guard] and our standards. 

I endeavoured to escape, but in vain—they succeeded in placing me 
there, but they did not keep me lopg, for 1 immediately threw m^saTf 
over on ray back ; they raised me up again, when I rushed forwSPd 
upon them, being determined at all risks not to remain on that plat¬ 
form. They then began dancing: they pressed and stifled me so 
violently, that I was obliged to change my shirt. 

‘ 27th July.—I went yesterday to the municipality to be recognized 
as military commandant. I read the essay on voluntary servitude 
of I a Bo6tie,t and made some extracts. I read also some German, 
Italian, and English. In the evening I read some of Mabljrarid 
Emile. 

* 1st August, 1790.—A delightful day. Vivent les dragons! there 

is nonsuch another regiment in France. With such men we shall 
give a good reception to any scoundrels (gueux) wh S may have the 
audacity to eniftr France, and # our country shall *be free, or we shall 
perish with her/ , * * ® 

It is instructive to recollect that, within little more than two 
years, ttiis patriot-prince was but too happy to save his own 
head by deserting to the ajrmy of those f gueux who had had the 
audacity to enter Franceand that twenty years after, he? returned 

* The postponed file before alluded to, given by the National Guard of Vendomis 
to the dragoons—part of the general system at that time played in seducing the army 
from the king. 

f A ‘ seditious declamation,’ as it is somewhere called, by as counsellor of the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, 1550. 

to 
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to his country in the train of those same gvsux, and was by their 
bayonets restored to his rank.and property. 

* We have had a sham fight to-day—I was one of the first taken 
' prisoner. 

‘ 8d August.—Happy day ! I hhvfe saved a man’s life, or rather have 
contributed to save it. Thi6 evening, after having read a little of 
Pope, Metastasio, and Emile, I Went to bathe. Edward and I were 
dressing ourselves when I heard cries of “ Help , help , / am drowning V* 

I ran immediately to the cry, as did Etftvard, who was farther. I came 
first, and could only see the tops of the person’s fingers; I laid hold 
of that hand, which seized,mine with indescribable strength, and by 
the way in which he held me would have drowned me, i£. Edward had 
not come up and seized one of his legs, which deprived him of t the 
power of jumping on me. We then got him ashore. He could scarcely 
speak, but he nevertheless expressed great gratitude to me as well as 
to Edwaid I r think with pleasure on the effect this will produce at 
Bellechasse. I am bom under a haj)py star ! Opportunities offer 
themselves m every way: I have only to avail myself of them / The man' 
we saved is one M. Siret, an inhabitant of Venddme, sub-engineer in 
the office of roads and bridges. 1 go to bed happy ! 

‘ 4th August.—This morning 1 read the papers and some English. 

I wrote to my friend that I Vas happy in thinking of the pleasure with 
which she would read my letter. M. Siret came to pay me a visit; 
he is very much affected, and very,grateful. I read some Latin, and 
WTofe to my friend and to my father. I went to the Club, where 1 
read a speech on the abolition of orders .* The Club ordered it to be 
printed. M. Siret gave an account of what had happened yesterday. 
The president pronounced a panegyric upon me with many compli¬ 
ments, extempore , but very well expressed. ’ They directed the jour¬ 
nalists to be written to. 

' 5th August.—Yesterday morning at exercise. On returning, I 
undressed, and read some of Hinault, ‘Julius Caesar, Sternheim, and 
Mably. Dined, and after dinner read some of Ipsipyle, Metastasio, 
Heloise, and Pope, At five, to the riding-house, and afterwards read 
Emile. 

* 8th August.—Did business with M. Jacquemirr for filling up the 
vacant commissions^n the regiment. Vfo have at lasth’eceived orders 
to rtiarch. We are going to Valenciennes, dhd,set out on Friday the 
18th instant. We are at laat^ertain of serving our country, and shall 
not miss the opportunity of using our swords. I shall also soon re¬ 
visit Bellechasse. 

1th August.—Another happy day. I had been invited yesterday 
to^'attend at the Town-*House with some non-commissioned officers 
and privates. 1 went to-day, and was received with an address; 
there was then read a letter from M. Siret, who proposed that the 

* The Assembly bad lately abolished order* of knighthood ; we ahould he curious 
to see the essay of his Royal Highness, so many years Knight du St. Esprit, and 
now Grand Master of the Legion of Honour. 

municipal 
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municipal body,should,decree that a civic*crown should.be givdi to 
any citizen who should save the life of a fellow-creature, and that, in 
course, one should be presented to me. The municipal body adopted 
the proposition, and I received a crown amidst the applause of,a* 
numerous assembly of spectators, <1 was*very much ashamed. I 
'"‘nevertheless expressed my gratitude as well as I could. T then went 
to the Club, They expressed great good-will and much regret [at the. 
approaching departure ]. 1 replied, that 1 should feel the liveliest 

regrets at leaving them, if it w#re not that 1 was go*ing to the post 
most desirable to the friends of liberty—that in which one could servo 
his country—*and that, if I could evei need any spur to excite me to 
employ in the dlfence qf my country all*the zeal and ardour of which 
I was cdpabl#? this [reception] would be a very powerful one with me.* 

Here the Journal concludes. There are in it many puerile 
passages, and ■ a few which, even under all •attenuating cir¬ 
cumstances, may be called blameabie. Nor can M. Sarrans, or 
• any other enemy of Louis Philippe, have any difficulty in finding 
in it striking contrasts and gross contradictions to the present posi¬ 
tion and professions of the new king. But we think it must be 
agreed that, on the whole, it is creditable to his good sense, and 
even to his goodnature. Let it be recollected that it was written 
at the age of seventeen,—that his mind, ever since it was capable 
of receiving a political idea, had been imbued with revolutionary 
doctrines by the precepts of his instructors, the authority and 
example of a father, and a general popular enthusiasm, which had 
not yet assumed the mad and bloody aspeot which it soon after 
bore,—and we think we may truly assert that few young men of 
that period,—if their conduct were reported with equal fidelity 
and minuteness,—-would appear in so favourable a light as Louis 
Philippe does in this Journal. 

But M. Sarrans proceeds to give us some subsequent anecdotes 
with die same object,—that of depreciating the king, aud with (we 
think generally —-there are some exceptions) the same result, that 
of raising him in our estimation,—not certainly ^s*a hero of high 
mind, generotfs spirit, or of brilliant talents, ^bpt a man of good 
sense, energy,, and,courage, whoj(vyaiving the consideration of 
■ the means by which he was plac6cf on the throne) has executed a 
difficult task with great ability, and been, as we believe, the main 
stay of anything like order, and government in Prance. 

. We can join M. Sarrans in wondering* at the ignofance and 
dupery of the heroes of July, who were induced to accept Louis 
Philippe as king, because he qps not a Bourhon t —but, somehow, 
we tnink that this is more to the discredit of those enlightened 
patriots and of the glorious revolution itself than’of Louis Philippe. 

That bold experiment on the historical aud constitutional intel¬ 
ligence 
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ligence of the Parisian public seems to haVe been the device of 
M. Thiers,—then'a jjoumaljst and creature of Lafitte,—now, or 
lately, the^favourite minister of the king. The 1 following proda- 
*motion was probably from his pen, it at least executes his idea 

‘Citizens.!—Louis Philippe d‘Orleans, proclaimed by the nation, 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, does not belong to the perfidious 
family of the Capets, J>ut to that, of Valois which so long governed 
France, &c. D<jwn with the Capets ! Long live Louis Philippe of 
Orleans ! Vive la CharteJ Vive la Ltbertc!' —vol. i, p. 29, 

This impudent falsehood is* hardly more wonderful than that 
the adversaries of Louis Philippe should have though? it necessary 
to meet it by a counter-proclamation:— * m • f 

* To the People.—Louis Philippe of Orleans, proclaimed Li oaten jin t- 
General of France,— is a' Bourbon ; though of the second branch,— 
the son of Egalite ; who was the son of Louis Philippe, who died in 
1785 ; who waS tfie son of Louis, who died in 175$; who was the son 
of the Regent, who was the son of the younger brother of Louis XIV.; 
—and yet they have had the audacity to publish that he is not a ' 
Bourbon ! Capet and Bourbon he notoriously is.’—p. 33. 

Another plea on which his partisans recommended the Duke of 
Orleans was, that he had qot only fought for the Revolution in its 
earlier days, but never, even in his exile, had thought of drawing 
his sword against his country. This pretence M. Sarrans de- 
by historical facts and documents—for instance he produces 
a letter of the 28th July, 1804, from the duke, then at Twick¬ 
enham, to the late Bishop of Llandaff, on the occasion of 4 the 
murder of his cousirt * the Duke d’Enghien,—in which, amongst 
many anti-national sentiments, the duke expressly says— 

* I quitted my native land so early that I have hardly the habits or 
manners of a Frenchman, and I can say with truth, that I am attached 
to England, not only by gratitude, but*by taste and inclination. In 
the sincerity of my heart do I pray that I may never leave this hos¬ 
pitable soil. But it is not from individual feeling only that I take so 
muph interest in the welfare, the prosperity, and the success of 
England,—it is'also as a man. The safety o£, Europe, of the jvorld 
itself, the happiness and independence of the human ra'c&, depend upon 
the safety and independence of England*;, and tfyat is the honourable 
cause of the hatred with whico we are pursued by th§! Cor sic ax 
usurper. May Providene# defeat his atrocious designs , and preserve 
England p ro sperous and happy! ’ &c.—p. 94. 

Sucl^ JpRments can^ in our opinion, do no discredit to Louis 
PhilippjgjP&ut they may a little surprise £he heroes of the Three’ 
Days, whose chief complaint against the Restoration was, that it 
was accomplished by the success" 6f England, for which Louis 
Philippe thus qirnpstly prayed. But did this remarkable passage 
never recur to the memory of Louis Philippe during that day, 

when, 
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when, for ten mortal hours, he assisted *at the re-estabiishmejat of 
the statue of the ‘ Cbrsican usurper * in the Place Venddme, and 
stood bareheaded before the brazen‘effigy of * the-murdei er of his 
cousin.** Of that and other acts of humiliation, and rfe must say 
of meanness, M. Sarrans does # ijot complain, for they are,'no 
doubt, in his opinion, consistent with the character of a Citizen- 
King,—his bile is only stirred when he has to reproach Louis 
Philippe with acts which we think becoming a sovereign re¬ 
sponsible for the tranquillity and security of a great, but giddy 
and tumultuous people. Wc hajve no desire to dwell on these 
unhappy fr&ilties ; but there is one of them, of no very deep dye, 
wlycKwe ©ust again notice, on account of a very curious rap¬ 
prochement —we mean the pusillanimous abandonment of his 
coat-of-arms. Now we find that m -the )6ar 1791, when it 
was proposed to the miserable Egalite to piopitiate the blatant 
beast of democracy by erasing his arms fiofh *some domestic 
object, he had enough of pride and courage left to refuse ,— f il 
me semble ,* said he, ‘ une indigne Idchete{Mem. de Genlis, 
vol. iii.)—but, alas! that slight exertion of spirit was still selfish, 
and when, soon after, he foresaw* that he was personally in 
jeopardy, he did not scruple to endeavour to postpone his own 
danger by the execrable Idchete —(for such we really believe it 
w as)—of voting the death of his innocent cousin aud sovereign. 
We must proceed, however, vrith M. Sarrans’ anecdotes «£«^uis 
Philippe. 

In additional refutation of his pretended resolution never to 
draw his sword agaiust France, M. Sarrdbs produces proofs that 
he made tw r o or thred several .attempts at Tarragona, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar, in 1808,9, and 10, to obtain a command in the Spanish 
armies then acting against those of France; and although the 
Spaniards declined hi§ assistance,—fearing he might have a design 
to place himself on the throne of his cousin ,—his own intentions 
and wishes are not the less certain. 

Another curious rapprochement which M. Sarrans revives is the 
declaration jvhich tlfe Duke of Orleans and his brothers made, 
signed, and deposited in the hands of Louis *N,v III., at Hartwell, 
in 1803. f 

* We repeat our sacred and solemn oath to live and die faithful to 
our legitimate sovereign ; and if (which God forbid) the unjust exercise 
of an overwhelming force should place on the throne of France de 
faqto'—for it never can bp de jure —an* other than oiftr legitimate 
sovereign, we declare that we shall follow with fidelity and confidence 
the voice of honour and dutv. Jkc,* —vol. i. p. 100. 


And in another declaration, dffted 1816, there occurs this pas- 
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* Tfce irrevocable principle of legitimacy k now the only guarantee 
for the peace tof France and of Europe—the revolutions we hare suf¬ 
fered have only gWen additional'proof of its force and importance.* 

. But here it is only .justice to repeat, what we have before ob¬ 
served, that we see strong reasdncto doubt that Louis Philippe 
had any direct share iu preparing or effecting, the overthrow 
of the elder branch. JHis evident want of preparation—his con¬ 
versation with M. de Morteniart—and his original reluctance 
(whether it wms the*reluctance of loyally or of prudence) to assume 
the crown, leave us little doubt' on this point; but vye were not 
aware, till we found it in these volumes, that soon*after the Re¬ 
volution he took occasion to jdeny publicly that be hffd ha*d any 
share in bringing ,it about, and appealed to Lafayette ff>r the 
truth of the statement. Lafayette corroborated the assertion, and 
added, that the duke’s * negative opposition’ had frequently vexed, 
him, Lafayette.' This expression perhaps leads us to the real 
truth. The duke did not directly encourage the designs against 
Charles X., but he knew something about them and gav'e them 
only a * negative opposition.* When the explosion came, he still 
endeavoured to maintain the'same position of balance and neu¬ 
trality. He would have be£n contented with the comparatively 
safe and inoffensive station of regent and guardian to Henry V., and 
only accepted the throne in his own right when he found that, if he 
did fS5Tdo so, there would be no throne at all, and that at no dis¬ 
tant day he must expect to be forced to undergo the privations 
and dangers of a new epiigration. 

We therefore cannot agree witli M. Sarrans in finding indica¬ 
tions of the basest treachery in the "following lively account of the 
manners of the Duke of Orleans at the court of Louis XV11I.;— 

m 

* When the Duke of Orleans came to court, he exhibited the most 

profound politeness to all the attendants—even* to tbe lowest servants 
and sentinels—it was a profusion of civility in the most affable gestures 
and expressions. It really was a sight to see him at a t royal banquet: 
at every toast to the health of the King, of Madame , 6f the Dukes of 
Angoul£me and Ber*y,Jie would press his hand to his he'aVt; and, se¬ 
veral tunes during the dinner, as if impelled by a$ irresistible affec¬ 
tion which could not await the tardy course of ‘etiquette,.he would 
himself burst out into cries of Five le Roi I’^-Histoire de la ResicHu- 
ration , vol. i. p. 113. * 

To the same effect is |he evidence of the Abbe de Montes- 
quiou. , c 

‘ 1 remember,’ says he, ‘ that I had the honour of negotiating with 
Lqjifis XVIII. the affair of the restc«$ion to the duke of his patri¬ 
monial property, {succeeded in that object. With what warmth and 

.> energy 
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energy did his highness not express himleif against the Revolution, 
and what he called hi! errors (egaremens) of 1789 and*17&5H Next 
morning l met him in the king’s closfet, where he was expressing the 
deepest gratitude to his majesty, who heard his professions with kind * 
ness. The Duke of Orleans wa9, in a >tate* of emotion difficult to 
describe.’—vol. Lp. 114. * • • 

There is another anecdote of the same class. The Duke of 
Orleans,—foYgetting his early contempt of*adventitious honours,— 
was* extremely anxious to .merge his title of "Serene Highness 
in that of Royal Highness. Louis XVIII. would never consent 
to this innovation—he remembered, and used to quote with 
pleasantry, the anecdote of a chancellor of France who, when 
Loui.%,Xlv. consulted him about conferring by patent the title of 
Royal Highness on one of his natural children, cut the design 
short by saying quaintly, ‘ To make Royal Highnesses, your Ma¬ 
jesty must have, the assistance not of the Chttnoellor, but of the 
Queen.* Charles X. was not so punctilious—he granted the 
Orleans family this favour, touched it is said by the affectionate 
zeal which the duke had exhibited at his coronation,—where, 
when he approached to offer his allegiance, lie electrified the 
assembly with a supererogative exclamation of ‘ Vive it jamais 
Charles X /’ (vol. i. p. 145.) The ‘a jamais ’ of the French from 
1789 to the present hour have been of marvellous brevity! 

M. Sana ns introduces a mot of M. de Talleyrand’s we 

neVer before heard, but which is so characteristic of the style of 
that eminent diseur that we have no doubt of its authenticity. In 
a select society one evening at Lafitte’s, they were talking of rm>- 
lufions, and, we suppose, of the English revolution, which had 
called the Prince of Orange to the tin one. * Now,’ said Bc- 
renger, * if we had somebody ,—the Duke*of Orleans, for instance’ 
— 1 The Duke of Orleans r interrupted M. de Talleyrand ; ‘ Ah, 
that would be—hot somebody , but something !' 

In proof of the ingratitude of Louis Philippe to Lafayette, 
Sarrans quotas the following statement of M. % Odillon Barrot— 
a tnost competent "witness, because an important actor in the 
affair:— . / . % 

‘ I declare, on hny honour and* conscience, that General Lafayette 
held in His hands the result of the Revolution. It would have been 
much easier to have joined the cry of the people—“ No more Bourbons!” 
than to endeavour to persuade them that the Duke of Orleans was not 
a Bourbon. The DukeL no doubt, took a step at once "able and bold 
when he went to the Hdtel de Ville; the moment was decisive, and 
it was there, no doubt, that J|e received the crown ; but, beyond all 
doubt, he would not have gon^diad he not ascertained beforehand 
that Lafayette had adopted him; and if he < had gone without La¬ 
fayette’s concurrence, he would not have come out King of the 
French.’—vol. i. p. 199. ‘ Not 
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* Not come out King of the Trench V exclaims Sairans —* he 
would not have come out alive!’ and he gives good reason for his 
opinion—the duke was cei tahily in danger from some of the re¬ 
publican fifnatics. The following account of the procession of 
the'new royalty to the Hotel de Yi|le is graphic:— 

‘ Who will fever forget the burlesque march of the candidate mon¬ 
arch? What eye that saw will ever cease to remember M. Lafitte in 
a sedan chair [Lafitte had a sore leg], following as close as possible the 
white horse of the* citizen-king, or rather the royal hprse measuring 
complacently his managed steps so as not to outstrip the chairmen who 
carried the future prime-minister ? Who could forbear to smile at the 
picturesque scene of Messrs. Mfcchin and Viennet£/tno leading deputies] 
puffing, sweating, and squabbling with the chairmen to maintaip th£ir 
position between the tail of the white horse and the poles of M. Lafitte’s 
hand-barrow, and screaming “'Vive le Due d’Orl6ans! ” in a tone that 
would have shaken a-church ? And then, the acclamations tolerably 
loud in the Couit of the Palais Royal, but dying away as the procession 
receded from the domestic focus of Orleanist popularity ! And then, th? 
hero of Jemappe, endeavouring every now and then to revive* by his 
gestures and his voice, the flagging enthusiasm—turning round every 
minute to £be sedan-chair to express to the people his devotion to M. 
Lafitte—making signs of confidence to General Gerard—smiling on 
M. Viennet—nodding to M. Mtlchin—and exhibiting his hat with tri- 
colourcd feathers to the dull and contemptuous eyes of the crowd! In 
the rea r ai all this followed a tail consisting of one reeling drummer, 
four doorkeepers, eighty members of the chamber of deputies, and a 
crowd of mute spectators. Who can ever forget that farcical close 
of the three glorious days*?’—p. 202. 

At the H6tel de Ville, however, the crowd"was no longer mute 
they weie loud aud violent against the<Duke of Orleans, and for a 
republic. The Duke professed that he was himself ‘ all for the re¬ 
public.’ He had in the morning told «M. Lafitte, ‘ How happy 
should I think myself to be a shopkeeper in the Rue St. Denis 
under the republic ! ’ and he now more emphatically declared that 
lus reign w'ould be ‘ but a bridge to arrive at the republic’ (p. 203). 
In short, without fiaving a single voice in his,"favour, qxcept that 
of the lame gentiemWin the sedan chair, Louis Philippe was pro¬ 
claimed king, M. .Cafitte himself\gives usin a fpw words a picture 
of the state of the minds of some of the leading men on this point*. 

‘ Let us,’ said he, ( take the younger branch instead of the elder, 
and the country is saved! Gerard says yes, Lobau does not say no. 
Perrier says nothing; Mauguin does not care about the person,’— 
p. 207. 

Amongst the deputies, the great tnjpority, including the doctri- 
ndgfe. would rather have had FlSmy V., but accepted Louis 
Pflpppe as the least departure, since departure there must be, 

11 from 
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from tlie line of succession. The people w qre against any Jung, 
and only submitted-r-with a very bad grace—to the, influence of 
Lafayette, who—himself influenced by timidity and reluctance to 
take 011 his own head all the responsibilities of the revolution,— 
was glad to devolve them on the firmer temper and more masculine 
understanding of the Duke of Orleans.’- One additional anecdote 
belonging to this period is worth preserving. 

When at the H6tel de Ville the founders of the new dynasty 
were discussing their ‘ bill of rights ,’ and some one insisted 
that the trials 'of libels— delits de la presse —should be by jury, 
Louis Philippe exclaimed,—* Why talk of employing juries in the 
trial of libel! ? there shall be no more trials for libels V—(il n'y 
ailra'plus lie delits de la presse.) —vol. i. p. 66. The rashness of 
this over-liberal promise, M. Sarrans .proves statistically, by a 
catalogue of four hundred and eleven indictments for libels within 
,the three first years of the reign, the great majority of which were, 
still more unluckily, for attacks on the king personally; and this 
Humber, we learn, has been increased since the publication of 
M. Saltans’ work to near six hundred. 

Wc are now arrived at some cabinet anecdotes; and when we 
remind our readers, that since July, 1830, there have been twenty 
essential changes in the French Ca*binet— six being of prime- 
ministers—they will appreciate the difficulty of Louis Philippe’s 
position, who endeavours to. steer between the two antagonist 
principles of monarchy and revolution, and is therefore obliged 
to appeal alternately to one and the other, and to be in turns a 
citizen king and a legitimate sovereign,—* 

‘ Je SUis oiseau, voyez mes ailes— 

Je suis souris, vivent les rats!’ 

In Louis Philippe’s first ministry was an old republican—one 
Dupont, called De I’Ewe because he was deputy of that de¬ 
partment. As this man was the representative of the repub¬ 
lican party, it was of great importance in the first days of the 
new reign to have him in office. Dupont was reluctant, 
but the kyig flattened—Lafayette advised,—Lafitte insisted, and 
Dupont yielded; bpt in* a few months the’ J^ing discovered that 
he could not go on w'lth hiro^ he found him so full, as*a royal 
apologist’tells us, of 1 susceptibilites democratiqnes,' —so demo¬ 
cratically impracticable, that it became absolutely necessary to 
get rid of him. Dupont is offended, and in these days—w'heu 
there is, it seems, no # impropriety in revealing cabiifet secrets— 
has had no scruple in furnishing Sarrans with some anecdotes of 
his intercourse with the order to show that his alleged 

crime of susceptibilites d^nukratiques w'as no more than an 

honest adherence to .the principles originally'professed by the 

* 1 
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king himself. The differences began early, and, as usual, on 
trifles*. Louis Philippe, observing that his minister did not wear 
the ribbon of*the Ldgion of Hpnour,* said, ‘ How, M.Dupont, you 
have not the cross ? I give it you, and here's my own/ taking it 
fro ip his button-hole/ * Forgive me, Sire, I have long been an 
officer of the order/ * In 'that cbse I promote you to be a com¬ 
mander/ * I thank your majesty, but I cannot accept that favour/ 
M. Sarrans a little diminishes the value of this sturdy self-denial, 
by letting out that M, Dupont would^not have been so obdurate, 
had he been offered, as was expected and almost plomised, either 
a pension or a place of chief judge in one of the superior courts, 
wnich would have been a permanent 2 ) rovi^ion for the patriot 
minister!—(vol. ii. p. 6l.) * * * 

The next occasicm of dissent was the appointment of Talleyrand 
to the embassy of London'; this Dupont vehemently opposed, 
but in vain. $on*.e days after, the minister of justice—that was, 
Dupont’s department—presented for the king’s signature the 
appointment of twenty new justices of the peace, for the single 
department of the Lower Seine. His majesty read a litfle way 
and then stopped at the name of one Aynard, saying, ‘ 1 never 
will sign this list; here is a man whom I never will appoint to 

any public office/ ‘ Allow me, Sir, to ask why ; and if there be 

the slightest taint on his integrity or patriotism, I withdraw him/ 

* T hat fe llow/ said the king, ‘ went to law with me/ ‘ Pardon, 

Sir,T5ut that would be a reason only if his suit was founded in 

fraud; but in that case you, no doubt, would have gained your 
cause/ * No ; I lostit.fr It was not till after a month of delay and 
discussion that the list was signed and the man appointed, (p. 04.) 
Again; a few days after this the first presidency of the Cour 
Royale of Caen became vacant. Dupont proposed M. Le Menuet, 

* It has been of late the fashion to say that Fffiuce is indifferent about liberty > 
but thftt the whole national passion is for equality —an absurd sophism, which is re¬ 
futed by the universal rage lor every species of personal distinction which the Revo¬ 
lution has left—the peerage—all degrees of official rank—and, above all, the Legion 
yf Honour , which has been lavished to the greatest and most ridiculous extent—* 

-■* On ne porte plus qu’6toileft ' • 

©U ies prodigue par boisseaux, 
m Aux poking comme aux g6necaux, * 

Jusqu’aux marcliandi de toilet * 

In fact, not to be decorated is the distinction. This reminds us of a pleasant - ob¬ 
servation of Prince Metternich’s on the mania of decorations with which Bonaparte 
had infected continental Europe, and which, at the time we tpeak o/,had npt reached 
good old England. At the first meeting of the Congress of Vienna, all the ministers 
appeared in stftrs and ribbons, ^except Lord Castlereagh, who had not yet had the 
Garter. One of the brilliant company saw this with surprise, and whispered Metier* 
nich— ( Voyez done, M. le Ministrc d’Angleterre n’a pas de decoration.’ ‘ Comment ?’ 
replied Mettemich, with affected surprise; gJMfaSafter looking for a moment at the 
fine figure and plain attire of Lord Castlffipagh, he added, ‘ Pat de decoration f— 
Ufa fm fjfesf trh dittiuguti /’ 

r \ -a patriot 
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a patriot magistrate, who had been removed from that very seat 
during the Restoration. The king made several futile objections; 
he was too old, &c. At last he was driven tor tell tKe real reason 

* thisj man had beep employed as leading counsel against him/ 
Dupont, after a long squabble, reminded him, that the King 

. France should forget the quatrfls of the Duke of Orleans, and 
Le Menuet wffis appointed. Such is M. Sarrans’ statement, who 
boldly gives the names and details, and evidently writes with the 
authority of Dupont himself—yet, we confess* these two cases 
seem to us incredible. It is incredible that the king should feel 
such unreasonable rancour—more incredible that he should avow 
it—and, most of all, avow it to die austere and troublesome 
Dupdut. •There is,* moreover, one little circumstance which leads 
us to Ubpe and believe that the king is misrepresented. M. Sarrans, 
after this last story, goes on to say, that such scenes were frequent , 
and that hardly did Dupont ever present a list of new appointments 
that the king would not exclaim, ‘ Shall we never have done with 
this St. Barthelemi of the public servants ? ’ The king may from 
h )3 private lawsuits have learned something of the characters of 
Ayuard and Le Menuet; they may be republicans and agitators, 
or otherwise bad subjects, and he may have demurred to them 
individually on that account; but thfere seems reason to believe 
that his chief and general objection was to the * St. Barthelemi’— 
the massacre —the sweeping disorganization of the public service— 
which Dupont, to satisfy his own political fanaticism ancf'tiife ex¬ 
pectations of the radical party, was endeavouring to effect. 

When the budget was proposed in cabinet, a sum of 23,000 francs 
(lOOOl.) was appropriated to each minister by way of outfit. 
Dupont refused tp accept it; he said he had found the official 
house fully supplied, and had not laid out p farthing. ‘ You re¬ 
fuse, then, M. Dupont/ sgtid the king, ‘ your allowance for outfit? 5 
‘ Yes, Sir/ * But tUat is casting a reflection on your colleagues/ 
1 Sir, I blame no one; 1 only obey my own conscience/ ‘ As 
you please, Sir; but allow me to say, that there is such a thing as 
a >yantonness of delicacy ! Let us talk of something else/ A few 
days after *ahother brusqperie republicaine uf* Dupont was near 
causing an open rypftire.* The cabinet was in deliberation: General 
Athaliii,.the king’s' aide-de-camp? came to tell him a second time 
that a deputation from La Ferte-sous-Jouarre was-waiting to 
present an address. ‘ Well, 5 said the king, rising and turning to his 
ministers, ‘ 1 must go and let off [lacker, y vulgar and hardly decent 
term] a little speech ^o them. 5 The king was probably not out 
of hearing when Dupont exclaimed with indignation, ‘ Let off a 
little speech!...What’s thaftf^ays } Let off! ’ This very speech, 
however, which his majesty treated so flippantly, made a most 

patriotic 
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patriotic figure in the Moniteur. We preserve it as a curiius spe¬ 
cimen of the mode in which * The King of the French” plays the 
part of a Literal. 4 

* I thank you for this excellent address—it expresses my own sen¬ 
timents. I have always maintained the rights of the nation, and 
will always maintain them.' I identify myself with the people. Tell , 
your constituents so. I am a Citizen-King.’—vol. ii. p. 70. 

On another occasion* the .Doctrinaire party in the cabinet had 
prepared a restrictive law against elites and associations, and the 
king supported it. Dupont was astonished.—* What!’ he cried, 

* the men of July are to be forbidden to assemble, without special 
licence, if they exceed twenty*? It is absurd—-impossible!’ ‘ But, 
M. Dupont,’ replied the king, ‘ the government mTist defdiui 
itself.’—* The government needs no defence if it will follow the 
principles of July, and walk in the ways of the Revolution which 
has created it.’ , 1 i hope/* said the king, ‘ w r e all mean the same, 
thing.’—* Perhaps so ; but it seems not in the same way. Your 
majesty may think that your ministry is popular ; you are under*a 
great mistake—1 warn you’—* But, M. Dupout’—interrupted 
the king. 1 Even as to you, Sire,’ continued Dupont, * you, your¬ 
self—it is no longer wdiat it was at first, and if you do not take 
care’—The king again endeavoured to appease him, but he left 
the room. (p. 77.) 

These , cabinet scenes, though less surprising to the English 
public than they would have been before the Brougham-Dur¬ 
ham controversy*—are still curious enough to justify us, we hope, 
for offering some more (Specimens. 

Dupont and Thiers had been charged by the cabinet to draw up 
a manifesto on the relations of France and Belgium, according to 
certain principles previously agreed on. When the draught was 
submitted to the king, he thought some«of the expressious might 
be offensive to foreign powers, and made considerable alterations 
with his own hand. At the sight of these * mutilations,’ as he 
called them, Dupont exclaimed, in allusion to a pbjrase in on$ of 
Moli^re’s plays—Wh^t.a cursed boat I ha^e embarked in ll — 

‘ Ah, yes!’—said the king, good humoured !y—‘ it is a cursed boat, 
indeed*; but you have the good* luck to'be ojtily a passenger—I 
am in it for life.’ ‘ For life V replied Dupont. ‘ Faith, gfc the pate 
you are going I am not sure of that; at all events, tins may .suit 
you, Sire, but it does not, I boldly tell you, agree either with the 
principles of July or with»me !’ 1 I hope, M. Dupont, you do not 
want to pick a quarrel with me.’ ‘ Me pick a quarrel ? ab, you 
little know me —I promised to lemai ^. in office till after, the trial 
of the ex-ministers, and / generaUjjSeep my promises;—but if you 
wish that I stupid go sooner’—‘ I am very far, M, Dupont’— 
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* Oh, come, Sire, speak jour mind.' <»I should be very sor/y, M. 
Dupont ’— 1 As you'please, Sire, but pray do.not eiftbarrass your¬ 
self on my account.’—p. 78. This may be patriotism, but it is 
hardly good manners, even on M. Sarrans’s own showing. The 
following must have been still # more agreeable. 

M. Odillon Barrot, who was prefect’df police, had, in a public 
proclamation, talked disrespectfully of the measures of the govern¬ 
ment. The majority of the Cabinet were for removing him, but 
Lafayette anc^ Dupont threatened to resign if Barrot should be 
dismissed. The king was obliged personally to interfere to endea¬ 
vour to arfartge the matter. 1 i have spoken,’ said he to Dupont, 

* with M-.jJe Lafayttte on the subject. M. Barrot’s dismissal is 
very disagreeable to him, but he at length sees that it is absolutely 
necessary, and will consent to it provided he is not to appear in 
the business.’ Dupont, who had just heard, as he said, from La- 

» fayette that he (, never would, consent to it? repfied, warmly, ‘ You 
are mistaken, Sire, Lafayette never said so.’ 1 What, Sir,’ ciied 
the kiujg, * do you give me the lieV 1 I do not give you the lie , 
but 1 repeat that M. de Lafayette neither did nor could say what 
your majesty has repeated, for, not two hours ago, he told me the 
direct contrary, and M. de Lafayette »is not a man to wheel round 
in that way.’ ‘ M. Dupont de I’Eure,’ replied the king, with gra- 
vity, ‘ you again give me the lie? * No, Sire, but 1 maintain the 
truth ; but let us have donb with it—I resign,’ ‘ *Rve'i, M. 
Dupont, I shall let the world know why you resign. I shall state 
that it is because you have insulted me.’ _ * And 1 shall state tiro 
contrasy.’ 4 I shall give you the lie ? ‘ Do so,’ rejoined Dupont; 

4 and see which of the two the world will lielievc !’ And this scene 
occurred not between two porters in a cellar of La Place Mau- 
hert, but between a king and the head of^the law , in the consti¬ 
tutional Cabinet of tire 'lliileries ! 

We shall conclude these strange revelations by a still more 
curious anecdote. 

Pending the proceedings against the ex-ministers, when, as 
Sarralis sii^erihgly (Observes, Louis Philippa apd his cabinet were 
seized with a suddeji fit’of humanity, a genejal order was issued 
to suspend ’all capital punishments throughout France. It hap¬ 
pened that a murder had been committed in a distant department 
by a mother and daughter on their husband and father, under cir¬ 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity : they had been condemned, and 
were now in prison awaiting punislnneift. The local authorities, 
says Sarrans, pressed the execution, staling that there was so much 
exasperation against the m»kf?£tors, that, if the sentence were not 
promptly executed, they couldftiot be responsible for the public 
peace. Dupont brought the case before the cabinet, who agieed 
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unanqnously on the^ necessity of making an example. i)upont 
then stated the case to the king, and finding him adverse, insisted 
on his hearing thte matter debated before him in cabinet. He asked 
a week’s delay, to prepare himself to hear them. During that 
we€k, the king, pale, feeble, and with a trembling voice, had never 
ceased repealing that he would rather resign his crown in all its 
newness, than sign a sentence of death. ‘Really,’ said M. Lafitte, 
C I pity the king. I think 1 am myself as goodnatured as ano¬ 
ther; but I cannot comprehend his extreme uneasiness.’ Aflasl 
the day for the discussion arrived. The king came with haggard 
eyes, trembling hands, and a feeble voice, and said, ‘}. mn ready to 
hear you.’ The Duke of Broglie spoke firsthand leftjiothiyg for 
his colleagues to add ; they were unanimous—the laws nyist *be 
executed. After some minutes of melancholy silence the king said, 

' I know my duty,—you are unanimous—I submit/ M. Dupont 
then gently motfed*the warrant towards him for* signature,— the# 
king uttered a cry of horror, and pushed the paper away. ‘ Sire^’ 
said Dupont, ‘ my heart is as tender as yours, but I jnn re¬ 
sponsible for the execution of the laws, and we must finish this 
affair; besides, it is in some degree a kind of commutation of 
punishment that you are abriut to sign, for we propose that you 
should remit to one of the parties the mutilation with which the 
laiv aggravates the punishment of a parricide. Let us have done 
with defcfys, Sire, for justice has its hecessities.’ We do not think 
that this speech showed either a very tender heart or logical head 
—it failed at all events ^ subdue the king. He again requested a 
further delay of forty-eight hours. At last he signed. The day 
after, Lafitte, then prince minister, went into*the closet,—the king 
had not closed his eyes all night,—he attempted to excuse what he 
called his weakness, l>kt he could not articulate thiee words; his 
emotions increased,—he lost his voicb,—lie burst into tears, 
and threw himself into the arms of M, Lafitte, exclaiming,— 

‘ My father—my father—died on the scaffold ! ’ 

M. Sarrans treats this ‘new-born humanity in the king of*the 
barricades,—the kjng of the mitrail/e of St*Mer^,T-»the king of 
the leg^l massaefes.of La Vendee,’—as‘a base hypocrisy, put on 
for the purpose of ultimately saving the lives of the ex-ministers. 
We believe no such tiling—but might not this insinuation on'the 
part of Sarrans justify a suspicion that Dupont insisted so vehe¬ 
mently for the execution of those wretched women with the view 
of forcing on the king a precedent for a capital execution ? It 
would be very natural and very reasonable that the king should 
on this occasion have contemplatpklttthe possibility of his being 
soon called upon Jo exercise his authority in the case of M. de 
Poliguac and his colleagues—persons whom he individually knew, 
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and whose errors he, w ith every other rational man, must'have 
thought undeserving of death ; but this contemplation would only 
serve to bring to his mind the case of his unhappy father, who, 
great as his crimes had been, undoubtedly was innocent of 4 thd 
facts for which lie was condenme’d, and".who peiished—as M. de 
Polig uac was in darker of doing—a victim to the blind fury of the 
populace. The association of ideas was therefore not merely 
natural, but inevitable ; and even admitting M. Smrrans’s suspicion 
that Louis Philippe was actuated by the desiie to save the ex- 
ministers, we see no reason—but the contrary—to suspect that he 
was not additionally influenced by die recollection of the fate of 
his»inThappf father. ' 

' llut'Ve must conclude; the long extract from the journal has 
already carried us far beyond the limits which we should other¬ 
wise have assigned to this subject. M. Sttrr^is’^ work, though 
Written with great paitiality and bitterness, and occasional ma¬ 
lignity, contains, a mass of undeniable facts and reasoning ex¬ 
ceedingly important to the hisloiy of the July Revolution. M. 
Sarraus accumulates evidence against Lcfuis Philippe personally 
of inconsistency in his principles, and ingiatitude towards his par¬ 
tisans, and he proves that the reign oT the Citizen-king has been, 
and continues to be, more convulsed, more bloody, more despotic, 
than any similar period in thq whole half centui'y of isolation, 
the Reign of Teiror hardly excepted ; but lie has not shaken our 
opinion that it is highly unjust to tlnow, as he and his party do, 
all the blame of these errors, misfortunes,*and ciimes, upon the 
king and his government. The leal source of the evil is the Three 
Glorious Days and the principles which they brought into fashion. 
Louis Philippe has had all along but one alternative—either to 
abandon the government t<j the anarchists, or to iepicss the anar¬ 
chists with the strong hand of power. We d x ' lament, and we 
do most sincerely lament, the deplorable scenes of which France 
has been and is the theatie—the prosecutions, persecutions, impri¬ 
sonments, massr-cres, jvhich have desolated her piincipal cities, and 
particularly Pai is; buf— tu % l'as voulu, George Dandin —it is the just 
price and inevitably pbnishmeut of vat.li revolt an*d blind innovation. 
Louig Philippe’s only error as king was his first —the acceptance of 
the crown. Wc do not retract our former opinion, that for that step 
there may have been some cogent and even laudable motives— 
the imminent danger of a bloody anarchy jon one side, and, on the 
other, the hope of presefving the ciovvn in the house of Bourbon; 
but we fear the day will—if it has not already—come, when 
Louis Philippe and his famity^lill deplore that he should have 
been, by any circumstances, induced to deviate From the straight 
road of honour and duty, and to forget the allegiance which he had 
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so often and so solemnly sworn lo the heads of his family. We 
can well believe that he would now, to repeat his own phrase, 
gladly exchange his citizen loyalty to be ‘a citizen shopkeeper in 
the Hue St. flonore .under the republic;’ but how much more 
gladly would he find himself a|ai,n Duke of Orleans under the 
light and indulgent authority of the legitimate sovereign! We be¬ 
lieve him, in spite of M.Sarrans’s sueers, to be a man of humanity ; 
what then must he not feel for all the blood shed in those monthly 
revolts which ensanguine his country? 

Occupied and alarmed with our own internal difficulties and 
dangers, we pay too liltlet attention to the state of France. 
Does the English public know that there ‘are at tkis moment 
more gaols and more prisoners iu France than at any period of her 
history, except the short 1 feign of Robespierre ? Does the English 
public know that^there now are, and have bee,n for above six 
months, many hundreds of state prisoners, incarcerated under cir¬ 
cumstances of illegality and seventy which the annals of the aid 
Bastille cannot exceed, and that these unhappy persons, aie, by 
every means which can evade the rigour of their gaolers, imploring, 
but hitherto in vain, to be brought to trial? Does the English 
public know that—since th6 publication of M. Sarrans’s work—in 
consequence of an emeule in last April, a massacre was perpetrated 
in Paris by the troops of the line under the special excitement of 
their officers, which was, under all its frightful circumstances, as 
horrible as the massacres of the Ahbayet Does the English 
public know that in on/; house only—No. 12 of the Hue Trans- 
nonain— twelve persons—paralytic old mpn—young children— 
women in their night-clothes—and men lising half dressed from 
their beds—and all, we need hardly add, as innocent as sleep— 
were murdered outriglit by la force publique with every aggravation 
of brutality—one old man’s corpse having fifty-ox e ball and 
bayonet ivounds —that these dreadful scenes took place on the 
night of the 13th of April, and that now, in the month of No¬ 
vember, there Mas been neither justification for .'innocence J nor 
punishment for g^uilt, nor vengeance for mood? And the “city 
of Paris—so inured has it become to jsucIf samples of ‘ liberty 
and order'-*- seems to think as little aboiit* it as thp city of 
London. But the king, in whose name, and in whose supposed 
defence these dreadful deeds were done—ought his heait to be 
more at ea,se, his eye le^s haggard, his nights less sleepless, than 
when he had to sanction the legal execution of a parricide ? We 
are well aware that such scenes sometimes occur in war, by ma¬ 
rauders and plunderers, and in tqun#lLaken by storm, and we know 
that, when the ftiry of a soldiery is once excited, it is difficult to 
restrain it; but when did it ever before happen that a great capital 
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was pkiccd by its own government in a sjato. of sieye-r stormed by 
its own garrison—»apd men, women, anocnildTtfn put to the-sword, 
naked or in their beds, by the police of the city? really 
wonder that a humane and enlightened man like Lquis Philippe 
does not abdicate at all risks a crown .which he finds can only be 
maintained by such a series•of*h&rrors-r-horrors, for which he may 
not be personally blameable, but of which he is, ostensibly, the 
cause: for they aie the fruits—the inevitable consequences of the 
struggle between the principles on which his authority is founded 
and the authority itself. In vain has he tried—by fifteen or six¬ 
teen changes of ministry, in which he has employed men ol all 
shades, from*the Republican Dupont, to the Carlist Argout—to 
fovin’a coirsistcnt arid coherent cabinet; equally vain will be his 
recent*combination of a dozen third-rate lawyers under the expe¬ 
rienced mediocrity of the Duke of Ba'ssailo! M. de Bassano may 
be, for aught know, personally a respeetq,^legman ; but even 
'in his best days—under his earliest masters, the Directory and 
Buonaparte—his chief merit was diligence in business, and mode¬ 
ration wf character. He has not probably become, by increase 
of years, bolder, firmer, or more capable of holding the helm of 
the state in such a stormy crisis. 11 is administratron, therefore, 
gives us no hopes; it must be feeble?, and it will be short,—arrd 
may, we fear, tend rather to aggravate than lessen the difficulties of 
Louis Philippe, unless, indeed, -rts extreme weakness should be 
another step in the unconstitutional s)stem (which he has all along 
partially followed) of governing by himself, and r elying on, not his 
ministers, but his army. But in their present anomalous and con¬ 
flicting state, matter a cannot remain. France must again pass 
through a despotism—a republic—or a restoration,—and pro¬ 
bably all these—before she can settle down into a constitution 
which shall command the ^undivided r espect and rational obedience 
of the nation. Neither the sovereignty of the people, nor the 
power of the sword, can ever be the basis of a permanent govern¬ 
ment ! 


* 

Postscript Nov. 19* * • 

Before *our prophecy of the brevity of the Duke of Bnssano’s 
administration could reach our readers, it was already fulfilled :— 
after Three inglorious Days the new ministry expired, without 
apparent cause or effect, and with no other result thsfti the having 
heaped on Louis Plnlippe and his system additional contempt 
and odium, and increased # difficully and danger. But all our 
interest in these affairs has betfa absorbed by the'simultaneous 
dissolution of our own ministry—a dissolution which every one 
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foresaw mqst have .taken place, when they should have at¬ 
tempted to prepare ihe King’s speech, and arr,ange the other mea¬ 
sures of the 'approaching session, but which the death of Lord 
Spencer accelerated by a few weeks. It would be a great mis¬ 
take to imagine that the Cabinet was dissolved by the removal 
of Lord Altborp from the.Hous^ of Commons; the Cabinet has 4 
been dissolved by its own internal and iircconciienble dissensions; 
and Lord Spencei’s depth has only effected in November, that 
which the most sanguine of the Cabinet hoped to have postponed 
to January. When, by this event, they were obliged to proceed to 
the selection of a new Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons, it became inevitable that the future line 
of conduct and policy of the government shou'ul be alsft airartgod ; 
and it was soon evident that no such arrangement could be ^agreed 
on. We do not affect to have access to the secrets of the Cabinet 
or the Closet, b t utyvty-believe that the following statement of the^ 
circumstances of*tne dissolution of the ministry w ill be found sub- 
stantially correct; for minor details we do not pretend to vouch— 
but of the leading facts we have been assured by the cowcuirent 
testimony of well-informed persons. 

There w’ere tw r o parties in the Cabinet: one—the majority, w'e 
fear—thought that they could not meet Pailiament without an¬ 
nouncing some strong measures of what they called Church Reform, 
or, to speak more truly and plainly, (Jhurch Spoliation; —the other 
(to whiclT section Lord Melbourne himself is said to have inclined) 
were reluctant to pledge themselves to this extent, and declared that 
they must resign if sucltf measures were to be proposed. Ln this 
dilemma Lord Melbourne waited on the Kiug to inform him how 
the matter stood, and proceeded to offer a series of arrangements 
and alternatives for remodelling the Cabinet; one of which has 
been—we* presume because it looks .like a joke—allowed to 
transpire ; Lord John Russell was the first peison proposed as 
leader of the House of Commons ! Such a nomination was no 
very potent pledge either of the strength and respectability of^ the 
government in public estimation, or of discipline or good under¬ 
standing amongst tfie* ministers themselves; mid Lord ‘Melbourne 
is said4o have canditlly informed His Majesty \h$t his prepositions, 
even if agreed*!©, would not have the effect of establishing unani¬ 
mity :—on the great and vital question of the Church, the two 
sections of the Cabinet would be still irreconcileable; and it fol¬ 
lowed, as »matter of course, that whenever that question should 
be brought into discussion, the dissolution of the Cabinet must 
ensue. 

In this state of filings, His Mi^Csfy, with equal frankness and 
good sense, suggested that—if the proposal then submitted to him 
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• ^ 
was sfVowedly to settle nothing, but, the contryy, to render 

another and early*crisis inevitable, there couftfbe no use in patch¬ 
ing up a provisional expedient; and that it wbujd lie better to do 
at once that which was admitted to be unavoidttble at last— 
namely, to dissolve the incoherent and distracted Cabinet. In 
this rational and indeed unanswerable suggestion, we have Heard 
that Lord Melbourne freely acquiesced—the Cabine’t was dissolved, 
—and the late premier conveyed to the JDuke of Wellington His 
Majesty’s letter, summoning his Giace to Brigltfon. 

In all this there was not—and could not he—any concert, much 
less any iptrigue, between the King and the Conservative Party; 
and we belidvo we may assert that the retiring ministers confess that 
His* Majesty was not acting under any other influence, or with 
any other views, than those which were naturally and obviously 
suggested by his communications with ‘Lord Melbourne himself, 

, and by his'lomlfhip’s own statement of tht? hffiqulties of the case. 
If 11 is Majesty had been less frank, less gracious, less straight¬ 
forward, he might have rendered lus own share in this affair more 
easy rmd less liable to any possibility of misconstruction—by 
allowing his discordant ministry to have squabbled on a few weeks 
or days longei, when they must have exploded with all the scandal 
and odium of inteiuccinal hostility; "but 11 is Majesty, though he 
could not be insensible to the indignity with which he had been 
treated by one leading memJJW’of the Cabinet, disdained taking 
any such retaliating advantage, and with the honour or a British 
gentleman, and the- sound policy of a British King, suggested the 
course of proceeding which, though Iciest convenient to himself 
personally, was most indulgent to his resigning servants, and most 
creditable to the general character of monarchical government. 
11 is Majesty lias already reaped some of the fruits of such upright 
conduct in the full admlissyon, as wc have heaid, of various members 
of the late Cabinet, tlujt they have nothing to complain of, and that 
His Majesty’s conduct was in every respect candid and gracious; 
an;j we are satisfied that his people at large will show that they 
see in all this affair additional motives of respect, loyalty, and 
affection. * * * > 

The Duke of, Wellington, Wo, has not been wanting* to his 
noble character. With a magnanimity unparalleled we believe, in 
political history, lie has assumed all the difficulties and respon¬ 
sibilities, while he declines the personal honouis and advan¬ 
tages, naturally belonging to the circumstances in which he 
was placed. He has* advised his Majesty to make Sir Robcit 
Peel First Minister, and 1 » 8 .. generously undci taken to carry on 
the routine of government till* the Right Honourable Baronet’s 
return from Italy. Until that event, no pcsmailcnt appointments 
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will take pla^e—no mo^will be done than is necessary to Secure 
‘ ne quid detrimcnti tespublica capiat The Dtike of Wellington 
will exercise his # temporary authority with equal firmness and 
moderation,«r-he will maintain the honour and inteiests of the 
country abroad and its> tranquillity at home—and, in a truly con¬ 
stitutional spirit, will have preserved .to the new prime minister, a 
full, free, and unfetteied power, to select the persons and policy 
by which he may find it*expedient to conduct the affairs of the 
empire. • » 
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definition ot the human species, ib — < 
man the only creature arquaiute<W’ith|, 

• the use of tire, ib —Mrs. Kundell’s 
Cookery Book, 407—attention of tlie 
ancients to dietetics, i b .—Celsus Ue Ke 
Medieu, tb. —diet ol the earlv kings of 
Egypt regulated l^y the court pl'y-icdfn, 
tb —Dr Hunter’s Receipts on Modem 
Cookery, oi (^iilina Fainulaii ixMedn mm. 
408—rations food most wholesome to I 
man,»i/j.—locy) of the Brahmins, tb — [ 
and otjhe Esquimaux, tb .—practice of I 
the Olomacx, —Dr. Wollaston's ob-"*f 
servations on the food ol animals, 408— j 
no substance iVoperly nuinino unless it 
.be an oi'ganfmPli.My, 409—Di. Prout 
on tlie ‘ Ultimate Coniposilicu of Ali¬ 
mentary Substances,’ tb. — process of 
making a quartern loaf out ot a deal 
board, tft .— Professor Autenrietli's pro¬ 
cess of making wood-llour, tb —method 
ot making the barke-bmd ot the Lap¬ 
landers, 410—origin of the Patent Bread 
Company, 41 l — piopeities ol the bread 
made by them, tb .—Unead with (be gin 
in it’ to be piefencJ, 412—Pi encV “ 
cookery, tb. —English cookety, tb —m*- 
tri1 1 \e piopeities of gelatine, 41.)— 
blancmange, tb. —capability of the hu¬ 
man stomach to digest hard substances. I 
, d’- —Li. Man el’s history ol the English ! 
sailor w ho swado ed clasp-1<ui\es, tb. — | 
w luthrr's nn//i, 414—alimentary matt, is 
employed by man, tb —mllueiiit! of the 
stomach ov er our dady hnppmls-, 415 — 

. the borrois ol livpocliondi lasi-t ovPmg to l 
dyspepsia, oi indigestion, tb .— lie Ere neb 1 
oui masters in the ail ol cookery, tb .— 
the Code Gourmand, tb. 

Crabb», Rev. (ieoige, bis ‘Posthumous 
Tajes,’ 184. •' . 


v « 

a 

lucre, a Novel; edited by the Countess 
of Morlev, 488. 

Deal-board, process of making a quaitem 
loaf out of a, 409. 

Dietetics, attention of the ancients to the 
science of, 407. • 

Dissenters, admission of to degrees, Cam¬ 
bridge controversy on, 4GG. 


Dry rot, Mr. Kyaifs process for the pre¬ 
vention ■>(, 92. . Jt 
Dunbar, William’, great merit of*Laing\s 
pdilion tdjiis wfirks, 4-J8. 

Dunfop, John, Esq , IBs 1 History ol Roman 
• Literature bom the eafliest Period to 
the Auguskin Age,’ 57. fSee Roman’ 
l.iter’jnure ) 

# 


E. 


liasl India Company,their fitne-s to go\cin 
the Indian empire, 507. 

Education in P.ngland, 128—necessity of 


If! mgirig 


our public si hoots 


up 


to the 


ti mg led of ecner.d information, 129— 
the grand piobl, m o! eduiation to teach 
enough, and nftt too mm It, 130—allera- 
tiqns Inal have taken place in Ihe Eton sys- 
^ lcin ot, 13^-systcm pursued at Rugby, 
tb. —irielhiaiVi'^lW.Mky, icpul'ive, ami 
purely iitiiit.u mu ^yslelfl, 13b—unison 
ot oui public schools with oui national 
iiisti'utions, 136—time dedicated to the 
study ol the dead languages, 152—real 
elleuive rnunteivailing influence to vice 
and extravagance in our public schools, 
17«(, 

Egeiton, Lotd Francis, his translation of 
Coethe’s 1 Faust,’ 20, 

T,nnius, of the wrimigs of, 61. 

Eton School, 128—some renftiks on the 
pi esent studies jikI mariagi incut ol, ib .— 
abuses jit, considered, tb. —system of 
ediicaiiOT at, vindicated, and its capa¬ 
bilities of improvement considered, ifi.— 
mce-sity ol ininging our public, schools 
up to the using level ul general mlui- 
m.itioi), 129—thi grand problem <>f 
education* 130—alii rations ellecled in 
the Eton system, 132—increased number 
ot scholaia under Dr. Rcale, tb. —old 
Eton feeling ol pmle and love for Ihe 
place of rdui all on as strung as ever, 133 
— sensation u kited on Dr. Kcate’a 
taking leave ol (he school, tb. —the -Eton 
sy-tem singular?) succcs'lul m attaching 


the scholars 
lion, 14 


ingular?) xueces 
lars tollic s'.udii 
1—d;u|;ers\i 


miles of th%iustilu- 
poml of man¬ 
ners, habits, (tnd morals, to which a gen¬ 
tleman's sotJi is exposed in passing 
through, 145—lagging, 116 —at range- 
incuts lor llWbfiter lodging of the 
stliol.uw, ib.—4 ffcnges nftewry in the 
religious Piji^atjpri of the scholar-, 1 18 
ing the staple of Eton, 
in the higher forms at, 
ig at, 1('3. 
tempting to open a 


—classical li? 
151—books re? 
100—ver«e ma 
Euphrates, Jolly o 
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communication’ between ludia and 
England b)l\means. of strain-boats on 
the,‘405. 

Exeter, Bisbop'of, ■hi8 H spee%}i on the ad¬ 
mission of Dissenfbrs to degrees, 466. 

F. " . , J 

Faulkner, Sir Arthur Brooke, his ‘ Vi*-it to 
Germany and the Low Coumries,’ *203. 

Fischer, J. F., his ‘ Sketches ofDapan,’ 294. 
(Sec Japan.) r 

France, present state of, 262. 

Free trade to China, evil consequences of, 


G. 

i 

Grosvenor and Scrope heraldic contrqversy, 
444. 



Hallam, Henry, Esq., his name prefixed to 
some of the best verses in the Musoe 
EtoDienses, 167. 

Hayward, Mr., his translation of Goethe's 
‘ Faust,’ 18, 20. 

Herbert of Cheibury, Lord, his romaik- 
able hesitation on the propriety of pub¬ 
lishing his work against revelation. 70. 

Hogg James, the Ettrirk Shepherd, hit, 
conduct towards Sir Walter Scott a pa¬ 
rallel to the siory of Hannah More and 
the Bristol milkwoman, 437. 

Hunter, I)r., his ‘ Receipts £n Modern 
Cookery, or Culina Famulatrix Modi- 
cintc,' characterized, 408, 

I. 

Ignis fatuus, singular phenomenon of an, 
385 

India, Conolly’s ovcfland Journey to. (See 
Conolly.) 

India, invasion of, hy Russia, a mere bug¬ 
bear, 405. 

India to Suez, easy and, expeditious route 
fromf405. f , 

India and Kngla^J, folly of attempting to 
open a communication between, by 
means of steam-boats on the Euphrates, 
405. 

f . * 

1 jiK • 

i ' f ii 

Japan, sketches of the * liners and usages 
of, 293—-exclusive at ifess of the Dutch 
to, i6.—decline of J^fce trade to, i b .— 

* access of the DutH 1 / to,.ovdog to Eng¬ 


lish skill and courage, « 6 .—interesting 
adventures of William Adams in, ib .— 
visits of the Dutch factory to, 294— 
Mr. G. F. Meylan’s sketches of, ib. —J. 
F. Fischer’s sketches of, ib <—natural 
features of, 295—its population, * 6 .— 
comparison between Great Britain and, 

c 806—expulsion of the Portuguese and 

extermination of Christianity from, 290 
—rivalry of the Dutch with the Portu¬ 
guese, 297—religious opinions of Japan, 
298—absence of religious dissension, 
* 16 .—government of Japan, 296—diffi¬ 
culty of innovation or revolution, 300— 
system of espionnage", 1 b .—privileges of 
the emperor, 1 b. —the court, 301—the 
executive, 1 A—local fidministgation of 
the city of Nagasaki, 302—natural cha¬ 
racter of the Japanese, 303—their sen¬ 
suality, ib. —social polity of Japan, 304 
—agriculture, 306—glade, 307 —arts 
and amusements,'*"oba 4 — ship-building 
and navigation, 310 — literature and 
science, 312—education, ib. —quadren¬ 
nial embassy to Jeddo, 313—audience 
of the emperor, 316—sumtnary of the 
Japanese character, 317. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, difficulties of 
undertaking an epic on, 16. 

Journal of Louis Philippe, Duke de Char¬ 
tres, 527. 

K. 

Kyan, Mr., his process for the prevention 
of dry-rot, 92. 

Knowledge € the noble idol of the day, 134, 

L. 

Laing, m| ( |. David, great merit of his edition 
of ttie ^orks of Dunbar, 448. 

Landor, uValler Savage, his ‘ Imaginary 
Conveisations’ quoted, 355. 

L’Enfant, Pere, bis ‘ Mcmoires o,u Cor. 
respondance SecrS/e pendant les trois 
Anneesde'‘la Revolution 1790, 1791, 
1792,’ 441—the work a gross and 
shamfeless imposition, >b. 

Livy, character of his History,, 89. . 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, per¬ 
sonal history of, 519—his journal, 527. 

Lucilius, of the Satires of, 66 . 

Lucretius, of the works of, 69. 

M. 

o 

Mackintosh, Sir Janies, his conversational 
eloquence characterised, 3. 
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Manillas, character of his ‘ Astronomicon,' 
90. 

Marcet, Dr., his history of the English 
sailor who swallowed clasp-knives, 413. 

Mathias, the American impostor, 359. 

* M6moires ou Correspondance Secrete du 
Pere L’Enfant. (See L’Enfant.) #•» # 

Mennais. Abb6 de la, 358 — his ‘ Paroles 

d’un Croyant,’ t b _sensation produced 

by this silly and profane rhapsody, tb. 
—numerous replies to, i b .— objects of 
the work, 359—account of the authifh, 
ib. —specimens of the work, 360. 

Mealier, Jean, Jii? celebrated Testament, 
359. * 

MeyLn,43. F., hip sketches #f Japan, 294, 
(See J.iypn.) 

Milman, Rev. H. II., his ‘ Fall of Jcrusa-" 
lent,’ 16. • 

Milton not popular in England, 35. 

Ijjontgomery, ulS poem of the * Com¬ 
mon Lot * quoted, 491. 

Moflfe, Mrs. Hannah, Memoirs of the Life 
and Correspondence of, by William Ro¬ 
berts, Esq., 416 — unfitness of Mr. 
Roberts for the task assigned him, ib .— 
his blunders and prejudices, ib. —Han¬ 
nah’s birth and family, 417—the family 
law-suit, ib. —Hannah's piecocity in her 
liteiary attainments, 418—anecdotes of 
Hannah's juvenile days, 419 — Ml'. 1 ' 
Peach, the linen-draper, tb. —MissMore’fc 
first publication, 420—her coirexpond- 
ence with the poet Langliorne, ib. —love- 
affair with Mr. Turner, 422—Hannah's 
dChut in the society of London, 423— 
Garrick, Reynolds, Bui ke,“Johnson, ib. 
— the Bas Bleu, ib .— her tragedy of 
‘ Percy,’ 424 — ‘ Sir Eldred of the j 
Bowec,’ ib .— increasing sternness of | 
Hannah's religious views, 42.5*— l*r dis- 1 
sertation on the tendency 'of stage 
amusements, tb. —her * Sacred^Dramas/ 
426—her lighter poems, tb. —her inter¬ 
course with the litpratiof the Johnsonian 
cyplc, 427—her tfddictio^ to flattery, 
42jh—her lifts irr Eondon, *b —h^r inter¬ 
views jvilh Dr. Johnson, 430—Johnson’s 
deathbed, 431—her a«cpuntof Garrick, 
482^chapter of Ana, 433 — satire on 
Frenchified English, 434—Hannah re¬ 
tires from the gay world, 435 — her 
‘Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,’ 
and ‘ Essay on the Religion of the 
Fashionable World,’ ib. —ner intercourse 
with Ann Yearsley, the Bristol milk¬ 
woman, 436—her exertions for the ^>la- 
blnthment of Sunday schools, 437—her 
political tracts, 438—account of Mrs. 
More’s latter days, 440— her death,« b. 


.N. 


Napier of IfercliiWWf^ lUetnoirs of, his 

*8*flLi 


_jnwwf^Kr 

Lifieagt^Life, anff Times; by Mark 
Napier, Esq., 443—the Vork the first 
attempt to narrate in detail the personal* 
history of the inventor of the logarithlns, 
ib. —mistakes and errors of the editor, 
ib— old woman’s story of the first Na¬ 
pier, tb first ascertained ancestor of 
the philosopher* 444—claim to the 
earldom of Lenox, 445—account of 
the philosopher’s father, i b .—birth and 
education of the philosopher, 446 — 
l#s academical career, tb. — George 
Buchanan, 448—popular tradition tli.it 
Napier had a familiar spirit, 449—his 
vernacular vefScs, i b. — his maniage, 
45ff—his residence in Lenox, 451 — 
jisits of tln^lan Gregor, 452—Napier’s 
"reputation *■ Xologer, ib. — his 

zeal for the study^find Afposition of the 
Book of Revelations, 453—his’ Plain 
Discovery,’ ib. — extraordinary agree¬ 
ment between Logan of Kestaliig and 
Napiw, 456 — Dr. Richard Napper, 
the astrologer, 458 — extraordinary se- 
crats possessed by Napier, 459 — his 
discoveries in catoptrics,460—baibaious 
state of society, tb. —violent familyquar- 

*“‘feN, 461—invention of the logarithms, 
ib. —- its reception, 464^— Napier’s 
death, 465. 

Nepos, Cornelius, his character as a bio- 
grapher^B8 

Nicolas, Sir Han is, his history of the 
Scropc and Grosvenor heraldic contro¬ 
versy, 441. 

Nigidius, of the writings of, 77. 

Normal schooN, for the instruction of mas¬ 
ters, advantages of, 143. 

Novels of fashionable life, 489. 

• » 


•O. 

Ovid, oT^lie works of,’74. 

‘Oxford as it is ;fcy^ Foreigner of Rank,’ 
128. 1 W 

‘ Oxford in 183^0 a Salt 
123, 172. 


‘ Paradise Lost, 
‘Paroles d’un 
nais.) 

Pearson, Rev. 
abrogating t 
scriplic^ which 



ire, in six parts/ 


liter's character of, 36. 
ant,’ 358. (See Mcn- 

, on 'the danger of 
lous tests and sub- 
present required 
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from a persorAprocfceding*o dagrees in 
the uimcrsili§3fc^6{L 

Perkins, Mr., his steam-gun,, .* 

Personal his^iry of Louis Philippe, 519— 
his journal, 527. 

*Phi]osnphy of Cookery, *40G/ t (See/ 
Cookery ) . 1 

Plaideurs of Racftle quoted, 363. 

Plautus, of the writings of, 62. 

Poor Laws, Report from hit Majesty’s 
Commissioners for ftiquiry into the ad¬ 
ministration and practical operation of 
the, 233. 

Present state of France, 262. 

Pride, the constituents of, 327—described 
by Wordsworth, 323. 

Propertius, of the works of, 73. , 

Prout, W,, M.D., his Es»£y * On the Ulti¬ 
mate Composition of Alimentary -Sub¬ 
stances,’ 406. (Sec Cor’:ry ) 

Prussia, system •bt'^.v ulkr education in, 
142—its adnifrable parts the establish¬ 
ment of the normal schools, 143. 

Q. 

Quartern loaf, process of making it out of 

a deajf board, 409. * 

R ’ 

Riddell, MrCJohn, his great knowledge of 
the ancient Scotch peerage law, 445. 

Roman Literature, History of, by John 
Dunlop, Esq., fiom the eaitest period 
to the Augustan age, 57—earliest lan¬ 
guage of Rome, ib —causes which con¬ 
spired to give birth to Homan literature, 

58—conquest of Magna Grmcia, ib .— 
first literary compositions m the Lalm 
language, 59—dramatic pieces of Livius 
Andromcus, tb .—votyle of the ancient 
dramatists, tb. —ttyWytings of Ennius, 

61—of Plautus, —of Terence, 64— 

satires of Lucilius, numerous works 
of Cato, 67—progress of natural philo¬ 
sophy and its implements*, mallyetnalics, 
and geometry, 68-.jifyie wanks of Lu- 
creliut, 69—hisV'DpRerum Natuiit,’ ‘ 
tb. —purpose oWhc po« ib. —its style, 

tb. —its moral effect, 72 thof Catullus, tb. 
—of TibuJlus,‘73—of iperlins, tb. — 

of Ovid, 74—the rtfii drama super¬ 
seded by thet ni ' mc » 3 —extension of 
the cultivation of phiM^ diy, 7ti—Sylla 
the tivst possessor ofw liferary at Rome, 
ib. —Lucullus,ifc.—Vfc^-o and Nigidius, 

77—peculiimties of tJ e Roman law, 79 
—scope for eloquent ii.—Cicero, 80 
—his orations, ib/\-U\n freak se De Re 
Publics, 82—hij'jpolitical Ufc/4i4—Sal¬ 


lust, 88—Caesar's Commentaries, ift.—. 
Cornelius Tv’epos, 88—Livy, 89—re¬ 
formation of the Calendac, ib. —‘ Astro- 
noinicon* of Manilii*v90—Vitruvius, 91 
—Viigil, 93—Horace, 94. 

RundcII, Mrs., enormous sale of her Do- 

• ilf&stic Cookety, 407. 0 

Runjeet Sing’s letter to the British minis¬ 
ter, ib. —environs of Lahore, 378— tomb 
of Jeliungeer, ib.— garden of Shah 
Jehan, ib. —Runjeet Sing’s army, tb. — 
journey to Simla, 379—mode of life of 
a Seik Sirdar, tb. —town of Fulour, ib. — 
the Shittoodur, or Huh (bed Rivers, 382 
—arrival at Simla, S80—magnitude of 
the Indus, ffi.—RunjceC Sing's ®pr('jects 
against the Ameers of Sinde, 1’81— terri¬ 
tories and government of Runjeet Sing, 
tb. —the Maharaja’s bed-room described, 
382—splendour by the Scik 

on the tented field, on "’’Lord W. Ben- 
tinck’s visit to him, ib. —visit to the 
tope of Manikyala, 384—Pmd Da8un 
Khan, tb. —extensive salt-riyigcs, ib. — 
Calla-baugh, ib. —scene of Alexander’s 
battle with Porus, 385—the travellers 
ford the Indus, tb. —singular phenome¬ 
non of an ignis fatuus, tb. 

Russell, Lord John, on the public schools 
of England, 138. 

Russia, invasion of India by, a mere bug¬ 
bear, 405. 

S. 

Sarrans, B., his ‘ Louis Philippe et la Con- 
tre-Rcvoltition dc 1830,’ 519. 

Schiller more akin to Shakspeare than 
any other of the German poets, 19. 

Scott, Suii Walter, the Kttrick Shepherd’s 
conquer towards, a parallel to (he story 
of Hannah Mpio and the Bristol Miik- 
womai, 437. 

Scrope and Grosvenor heraldic contro¬ 
versy, 444. _ , 

Shakspeare not popular in England, 35. 

Shakspeare’s ^ Venus”\ind (Adonis’ a strik¬ 
ing instancy of the overbalance of ifiere 
sweetness ol jsqund, 7. . j 

Shakspeare, Bowycr’s expurgated 1 edition 
of, 425. 

Siddons, Mrs,, Campbell's Life of, 95—the 
work a superfetation, ib. —Mr. Boaden’s 
bulky production on the same subject, 
tb. —Mrf Campbell the editor rather 
than the substantial author, 96—samples 
bombast, ib. —of the Aircastle prin¬ 
ciple of modern biography, 98—and of 
the anecdote-monger)ng style, 101— 
glaring inaccuracies and inconsistencies, 
102—nothing on 0 v.aal but the blunders, 
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'lliO—Mrs. Siddons’s autobiographical 
memoranda, 113—lier ^essays on the 
character of Lady Macbeth and Con¬ 
stance, 121—anecdotes of her fu-t ap¬ 
peal ance on theTalinburgh stage, 12 1 — 
parting word to’Mr. Campbell, 1'23. 

Spenser’s Hymns striking instances te 

• overbalance of mere sweetness of sound,* 
7. 

gtcam-boats on the Euphrates, folly of the 
experiment to open a communication 
between India and England by inea»s 
of, 405. 

Suez, easy and j^vpeditious route from 
India to, 405.* • 

Sylla, the first possessor a libiary at 
Rdflie, 7G. 

Syrtie, Mi^ his translation of Goethe’s f 
‘ Faust,’ 20 




Tea^rade of China, present stale of, 308. 

Terence, of the writings of, 64. 

Thirlwali, R n v. Connop, on the admission 
of persons, williout regard to their reli¬ 
gious opinions, to certain degrees in the 
universities of England, 466. 

Tibullus, of the writings ol, 73. 

Trollope, Mrs., l er ‘ Belgium and Western 
Ge. many in 1833,’ 203. 

Turton, Rev. Dr. Thomas, his thoughts on« 
the admission ol persons, without legaril 
to their religious opinions, to cei tain de¬ 
grees in the universities of England, 4CG. 

‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’ a novel, 405. , 


V. 


Varro, of the numerous writings oX, 77 
Vitruvius,.character of lus work on 
tectur^jOl. 


Arc-hi- 


‘W'dlcnsteiu^of ScMW^^hift analogy to the 
historic fnays ol ShSkspeare, 20. 
Waller’s chuacler of ‘ ParaflBie Lost,’ 36. 
•Williams, Archdeacon, bis excellent His¬ 
tory o) Alexander, 385. * 

Wollaston,‘Dr, his observation on the food 
of animals, 408. 

Wood-flour,JProfessor Autenrieth’s process 
of making, 409. * 

Wordsworth, William, Esq , his poetical 
works, 317- -his piefatoiy theories, tb. 
—new growth of abuses, 318—Ins prin¬ 
ciples of poetic diction, 319—influent c 
of Ins works, 320—their rapid advance 
to popularity, ib —causes by which it 
* was delayed, —the Idiot Boy, 321 — 

his J^Fer Bell, 322—his theory of poetic 
_ diction, \b what sense he is a philo¬ 
sophic writer, J25 -^jj feuliuntics of his 
moral views, 32r-*hisMlescription of 
pnde, 328—his devotion to the beauty 
of tbe forms of external nature, 330— 
his lines written above Tintcrn Abbey, 
331—his Old Cumberland Beggar, 334 
—his deep sense of the dignity of his 
call»g, 338—sanative*influence of his 
poetry, tb —his Ode to Duty, 339—lus 
narrative poems charactenzed, 340— 
•stfiry of Margaret, tb. —story ot Michael, 
ib. —story ot the female vag^nt, 316— 
consummate art with which it is con¬ 
structed, .350—lus sonnets rhaiacter- 
ized, 351»— Ins ‘ Excuisii.n ’ 353—his 
wor-hip of his art, 356—difficulties lie 
has had to encounter, tb. 

Wordsworth, Rev. Chiistophcr, on the ad¬ 
mission of Dissenteis to graduate in the 
university of Cambridge, 466. 
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